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Tranſactions in Virginia The Powder removed front 
the Magazine at Williamsburgh—The Magazine 
 plundered—Lord Dunmore repulſed in his attempi- 
ing to deſtroy the Townof Hampton—A Proclamation 
for Martial Law, and to ſet the Negroes at liberty— 
Action near the Great Bridge Connelly taken— 
— His Scheme for raiſing the Indians defeated—— 
Lord Dunmore reduces Norfolk to aſhes, &c. 


: "Ts colony of Virginia, which had entered 
heartily into the general aſſociation from the begiri- 
ning, began now to feel the effects of their oppoſition 
to government. They had not as yet proceeded to 
any acts of violence, though they were ripe for the 
moſt violent meaſures. What contributed much to 
incenſe and irritate to the higheſt pitch, was the 
haughtineſs and fury of their Governors: A noble- 
man of a furious temper, and unſufferable pride, who 
being of an arbitrary diſpoſition, was more diſpoſed 
to rule according to his own will, than according to 
the laws of the colony, and the ſpirit of the Engliſſi 
conſtitution. This colony having delegates at the ge- 
neral congreſs, fully declared their principles, and 
ſuewed what their opinions of the governqęnt were. 


The Governor conſidered it as an affront to his pow- 
er for the coloniſts to chooſe commiſſioners to repre- 
ent them in an aſſembly which held the power and 
authority of Britain at defiance. He proceeded 
therefore to ſuch meaſures, as plainly hinted his jea - 
louſy of the loyalty of the Virginians, and intimated by _ 
palpable ſignatures that he miſtruſted them, and in- 
tended to behave towards them as a people really 
diſaffected to his Majeſty's government. The Virgi- 
nians had very different notions of loyalty from Lotd 
Dunmore; they conſidered loyalty to be directed by 
certain laws, which fet bounds to it; whereas he 
- meaſured his ideas of loyalty by the power of his Ma- 
jeſty, and the emoluments that attended it. Reſpect 
to the Sovereign muſt always keep pace with the 
laws of the land, otherwiſe it degenerates into ſervile 
adulation. and iſſues in actual ſlavery. Almoſt every 
viceroy lays claim to dignity and dominion equal to 
the Sovereign himfelf, and is more difguſted at oppo- 
ſition to his power and intereſt than at oppoſition to 
his Maſter's authority. An hungry nobleman, edu- 
cated in all the high notions of his own conſequence, 
without patrimony to ſapport his dignity, is of all 
A men whatever the moſt unfit for a ſubſtitute of royal- it 
ty; his vanity would graſp an empire, and his pride | 
would devour the habitable world. When once he 
is exalted to preferment, where emoluments are like- 
j to be had to increaſe his power, he ſoon turns op- 
preſſor to advance a ſtep higher. The ranks of men 
beneath him are only conſidered as ſo many beings 
made for no other end than to ſerve the purpoſes of 
[his avarice, power, and ambition. 'The Virginians | 
had always been among the freeſt in expreſſing their 
reſolutions, and the readieſt in ſhe wing their determi- 8 
nations 
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nations to ſupport at all riſks and event what they 
judged or termed the rights of America. In other re- 
ſpects they preſerved the greateſt order, quietneſs, 
and tranquility in the province; and notwihſtanding 
the anxiety excited by the prorogation and diſſolu- 
tion of their aſſemblies, and the expiration of their mi- 
litia laws in conſequence thereof, which in that coun- 
ty where a great part of the people are in a ſtate of 
 Mlavery, was a cirumſtance of an alarming nature, yet 
with theſe cauſes of complaint the people ſeemed to 
Pay a more than ordinary degree of attention and per- 
ſonal regard to the Earl of Dunmore, their Gover- 
nor. In this ſtate of affairs however the want of a 
legal aſſembly ſeemed to give ſome ſanction to the 
holding of *a convention: upon which a provincial 
congreſs was aſſembled in the-month of March, 17-5, 
who under the colour of an old law of the year 1738, 
which was ſtill ſaid to be in force, took meaſures for 
arraying the militia; but to ſupply the defects inthat law 
in ſome meaſure, to remedy which it was pretended 
all the ſubſequent ones had been paſſed, they recom- 
mended to each county to raiſe a company of volun- 
teers for the better defence and protection of the 
Province. 1 

This proceeding greatly alarmed the Governor ; 
for it was an interference with the power of the 
crown, in a matter of yery great conſequence ; and 
it is ſuppeſed that the Governor had either neglected 
his duty, or that they intended no longer to truſt the 
defence of the province in his hands. Such daring 
proceedings would have probably rouſed a mam leſs 
fuſceptible of an affront than Lord Dunmore, and have 
produced ſome enquiry inta the cauſe thereof. His 


Lordſhip, inſtead of making a particular enquiry into 
the 
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ile cauſe of this refolution;. ** he apprehended 
he perfectly underſtood, proceeded immediately to 
prevent the effects, which he foreſaw would follow of 
conſequence. There was a public magazine belong- 
ing to the colony in the capital of Williamſburgh, 
which was laid up in there, in caſe of any emergency 
ariſing from the tumults of the negroes, or any other 
accident that might happen in the country. The Go- 
vernor intended to ſucure this magazine for fear the 
coloniſts ſhould make uſe of it in a way detrimental to 
the intereſts of government. He employed the cap- 
tain of an armed veſſel which lay at a few miles diſ- 
tance in James's river, with a detachment of marines 
to convey the powder by night aboard the ſhip. —— 
Tho? this meaſure was conducted with great privacy, 
it was by ſome means diſcovered” the next morning, 
when the apparent ſecrecy and ſeeming myſterious- 
neſs of the act, increaſed the conſternation and alarm, 
among the inhabitants, WhO immediately aſſembled 
With arms ſuch as they had in their poſſeſſion, with an 
intention of demanding or perhaps obtaining reſtitu- 
tiou of the gun-powder. The mayor and corpora- 
tion however prevented tlieir proceeding to any ex- 


Ttremities whilſt they preſented an addreſs to the Go- 


vernor, ſtating che injury, reclaiming the powder as a 
matter of right, and ſhewing the dangers to which 
they were peculiarly liable from the inſurrection of 
the ſlaves, a calamity which for ſometime had been 
particularly apprehended, and which the removal of 
their only defence would at any time accelerate. 
His Lordſhip acknowledged that the gun-powder 
had been removed by his order, and faid that as he 
had heard of an inſurrection in a neighbouring coun- 


#1 iy, and did not think it ſecure in the magazine, he 
na 
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had removed it to a place of perfect ſecurity; but pro- 
miſed that it ſnould be returned when ever any inſur- 
rection rendered it neceſſary. He alſo ſaid, that ir 
had been removed in the night to prevent giving an 
alarm; and expreſſed great ſurpriſe. at the people's 
aſſembling in arms and further obſerved, that he 
did not think it prudent to put powder into their hands 
in ſuch a ſituation. Whether this anſwer ſatisfied 
the magiſtrates or not does not appear very evident, 
but for the preſent they prevailed on the people to 
retire quietly to their houſes, without any particular 
outrage being committed. It appeared that they were 
far from intending any outrage, for it was proved 
by the moſt inconteſtible evidence before the aſſem- 
bly rhat the officers of tlie men of war on that ſta- 
tion, and particularly the gentleman that removed the 
powder, and was molt particularly obnoxious, ap- 
peared publicly in the ſtreets during the time of the 
greateſt commotion without receiving the ſmalleſt in- 
ſult. A report being however ſpread in the evening, 
that a detachment from the men of war were upon 
their march to the city, the people again took ta 
their arms, and continued all night upon the watch, 
as if in expectation of an attack from an enemy. 
They alſo from this time enereaſed ihe night paroles; 
and ſhewed an evident deſign to n they Rn 
from any further attempts. 
Ihe whole value of the gunpowder and arms in che 
magazine, for any purpoſe to which they were capa- 
ble of being converted, either in the hands of friends 
or enemies, appeared very inadequate to the alarm, 
' ſuſpicion, and diſturbance which this meaſure excited. 
he quantity of powder removed amounted only 
80 * half barrels, .contiining fifty pounds cach, 


of 
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of a very oder ſort, aad the remaining, ſtock, left 
in the magazine, to about {ix of the ſame ſort. Nei- 
ther does it appear that the aumber.of ſerviceable 
 muſkets was ſufficient to anſwer any eſſential purpole, 
or even to juſtify. apprehenſion, and the caution. of 
ſtripping theſe of their locks only marked their ſuſpi - 
cion from whence it proceeded. A conſiderable quan- 
tity of old arms and common trading guns were not 
touched. Upon the whole, this act derived' its only. 
importance from time, manner, and circumſtance. A 
jealouſy had ariſen between the Governor and the 
- _ eoloviſts, from a cauſe exceedingly obvious, and nei- 
= the conduct of the one nor the other was dire&-. 
ed by candour and diſintereſtedneſs. The Governor, 
ms to have been exceedingly irritated at the be- 
|  haviour of the people in theſe commotions, and proba- 
bly reſented it too highly (conſider ing the times,) as 
ſembling in arms, not only withont, but with an evi - 
dent intention to oppoſe his authority. In this warmth, 
of temper ſome threatenings were thrown, out, which, 
upon cool reflection would probably have been avoid- 
ed. Among cheſe a threatening of ſetting up the roy- 
al. ſtandard, of enfranchiſing the negroes, arming them 
againſt their maſters, and deſtroying the city, with o- 
ther expreſſions of a ſimilar nature and tendency, 
ſpread a general alarm throughout the colony, aud 
excited a ſort of abhorrence of government, and an 
incurable ſuſpicion of its deſigns.— Several public 
meetings were now held in different counties, in all 
which the meaſures of ſeizing and removing the pow- 
der, as well as the governors threatenings were re- 
probated in the ſtrongeſt terms. Some of the gen- 
tlemen of Hanover, and others of the neighbouring 
n were not ſatisſied wih inple declar | 
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They aſſembled in arms to a conſiderable number, un- 
der the conduct of a Mr Henry, who was one of 
the provincial delegates to the general congreſs, and 

marched towards Williamſburgh with an avowed de- 
ſign to obtain reſtitution for the gun powder, but 


io take ſuch effectual meaſures for ſecuring the publie 


treaſury, as ſhould prevent its experiencing a ſi- 
milar fate with the magazine. A negeciation was 
However entered into with the magiſtrates, when they 
had arrived within a few miles of the town, in which 


it was fully ſettled, that the Receiver - general of the 
colony's ſeverity for paying the value of the powder, 


ſhould be aceepted as a reſtitution, and that upon the 
inhabitants engaging for the future to guard both 
treaſury and magazine, the inſurgents ſhould return 
to their habitations. 

The Governor began now to perceive that the af. 
fair was now ſerious, and that the people were in ear. 
neſt; he thought himſelf and his family in danger, 
and provided for ſafety aboard the Fowey man of 
war in James's river, while his Lordſhip, with the af- 


ſiſtance of a detachment of marines, converted his pa- 


lace into a little garriſon, fortified it in the beſt man- 
ner he was able, and ſurrounded it with artillery. A 
_ proclamation was then iſſued by the Governor and 
his council, in which Henry and his followers were 
charged with rebellious practices, in extorting the va- 
ue of the powder from the Receiver-general, and 
the preſent commotions were attributed to diſaffec- 
tion in the people and a deſire of changing the eſtas» 
bliſhed form of government, ſerving only to afford 
more room for altercation, and to encreaſe the heat 
and diſcontent. Several county meetings were held, 


he Cara of Henry vindicated and applauded, and 
"8 reſolutions 


1 
| 
1 
| 
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reſolutions paſſed that at the riſque of eyery thing 
dear, he and his followers ſhould be indemnified from 
all ſuffering, laſs and injury, upon that account. The 
charge of diſaffection was peremptorily denied, and 
thoſe of changing the form of government, and cauſ- 
ing the preſent troubles, retorted. They inſiſted that 
they wanted nothing but 10 preſerye their ancient 
conſtitution, and only oppoſed innovations, and that 
all the diſturbances ſprung from the Governor s late 
conduct. 4 , 
As there are times when all eme ee ſeem te 
conſpire towards the nouriſhment and increaſe of po- 
litical, as well as natural diſorders, ſo it appeared now 
in Virginia, every thing tended to one common cen- 
2 of diſtruſt, jealouſy, and diſcontent. The copy of 
ſome letters from the Governor to the miniſter of 
| the American department were by ſome means pro- 
gured, and publiſhed ſevere cenſures paſſed upon 
them, as containing not on!y-unfavourable, but un- 
fair and unjuſt repreſentations, as well as of ſacts, as As 
of the temper: and diſpoſition of the colony. Thus 
one diſtruſt begot another, until all confidence being 
totally loſt on both ſides, every falſe report that was 
circulated was believed on either, and ſerved up for 
a time to keep up the public fever. 
In this ſtate of commotion and diſorder, upon che 
arrival of diſpazches from England, the General aſ- 
ſembly was ſuddenly and unexpectedly convened by 
the Governor, June 1ſt. The grand motive for this 
meaſure was to procure their approbation and ac - 
' ceprance of the terms included in Lord North's con- 
ciliatory motion, and the parliamentary reſolutions 
founded thereon. His Lordſhip accordingly in his 
ſpeech Weg his utmoſt 4ddreſs: to carry his point m 
Wer nr ate 
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ſtated the favourable diſpoſition of parliament as well 
as of government towards the colonies, the modera- 
tion, tenderneſs, and equity which induced the pre- 
Tent advances towards a happy reconciliation. He 

dwelt uponthe juſtice of their contributing to the com- 
mon defence, and bearing an equitable proportion of 
the public burdens ; and 1 „that as no ſpeci- 
fic ſum was demanded, they had an opportunity of 
giving free ſcope to their juſtice and liberaliry, and 
whatever they gave would be a free gift, in the fulleſt 
ſenſe of the terms; that they would thus ſhew their 
reverence to parlament, and manifeſt their duty and 

attachment to the Sovereign, and the kindneſs with 

which it would be taken, that they met on their ſide; 

the favourable diſpoſition ſſie vn on the other, to- 

wards bringing the preſent unhappy diſputes to a pe- 
riod. He alſo took pains to convincè them from the 

reſolutions and proceedings of parliament, that à full 
redreſs of grievances would be the immediate conſe- 
quence of their compliance: This ſpeech, though 
flattering and plauſible, was confidered as only words 
of courſe, intended to anſwer the purpoſe of the go- 

vernment, without any intention of redrefling any of 
thoſe grievances which were complained of. It was 
not fully credited; that- provided the affembly would 
grant the ſupplies which were wanted, that atiy more 
notice would be taken of the heavy grievances they 
were groaning under. 

The firſt act of the aſſembly was the appointment 
of a committee to enquire into the cauſe of the late 
diſſturbances, and particularly to examine the ſtate of 
the magazine, that neceſſary meaſures might be taken 
for ſupplying the want of what had been taken away, 
Tho _ magazine Was the property of the colony, 

it 
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it was in the cuſtody of the Goverfior who appointed 
a keeper, ſo that an application to him was neceſſary 
for admittance — While ſome diſpute aroſe concern- 
ing this ſubject, and before the order for admittance 
was obtained, ſome people in the town and neigh- 
bourhood broke into the magazine, and carried oft 


ſiome of the arms. Several members of the Houſe of 


Burgeſſes uſed their perſonal intereſt and applicarion 
in getting as many of them returned back as they 
could. It appeared by che report of the Committee 
that they found moſt of the remainder of the poyWder 
buried in the magazine yard, where it had been de- 
poſited by the Governor's. orders, and ſuffered conſi - 
derable damage from the rains; the depriving the 
muſkets of their locks was likewiſe diſcovered, as welt 
as the nakedneſs of the magazine in all reſpects. A- 
mong other things which tended to provoke the peo- 
ple was the. planting of ſpring guns in the magazine, 
without giving any public notice of this mode of ſe- 
curity, and ſome effect they had taken at the time of 
the late depredations. Whilſt the Governor's ſpeech, 
with the propoſitions which it recommended were yet 
under the eonſideration of the aſſembly, and before 
the addreſs was determined, conſcience, which makes 
cowards of all guilty perſons, had made his Lord» 
ſhip, for fear of conſequenees, retire with his Lady 


dn board the Fowey man of war, which then lay near 


Vork Town, on the river of the ſame name. It is 
highly probable that his Lordſhip had been informed 
of the rage of the people upon the diſcovery of the 
ſpring guns, and being conſcious of ſome guilt in that 
matter,, thought fit to withdraw to a place of more 
fecurity and ſafety. He left a meſſage behind him for 
the Houſe of Burgeſſes, informing them, that he 

es ls ls thought 
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thought 1t prudent to retire to a place of fafety, as 
he was ſully perſuaded that both himſelf and his fami- 
ly. were in conſtant danger of falling ſacrifices to the 
blind and anmeafurable. fury of the people, but that 
ſo far from interrupting their fitting, he hoped they 
would ſucceſsfully acquit themſelves in the great buſi- 
neſs before them, that he would render the communi- 
cation between him and the honſe as eaſy and as ſafe 
as poſſible; and that he thought it would be more a- 
greeable to them to ſend ſome of their members to 
him as occaſion ſhould require, than to have the trou- 
ble of remoying their whole body to a nearer place. 
He aſſured them that he ſhould attend as uſual to the 
duties of his office, and of his good difpoſition to re- 
| flore that harmony which had been fo unhappily in- 
terrupted, Such meannefs and imbecility in the Go- 
vernor tended much to weaken the cauſe of goyern- 
ment in that province; for it argued both a ſuſpicion 
of guilt, and a diſtruſting the people, which was not 
the method to reconcile their minds to any plan the 
government ſhould propofe. 

When the meflage was produced, he Conncil ane 
Burgeſſes ſent an addreſs to his Lordfhip, declaring 
their unbelief that any perſon in the province could 
meditate fo horrid and atrocious a crime as his Lord- 
ſhip apprehended, lamen ting that he had not acquaint- 
ed them with the grounds of his uneafineſs before he 
had adopted that meaſure, as they would have uſed 
all the poſſible means to have removed every cauſe of 
diſquietude: they feared that his removal from the 
ſeat of government would be a means of increaſing 
the uneaſinefs which unhappily prevailed among the 
people, and they declared that they would chearfully 
Foncur in any meaſure . be ſhould propoſe for the 
| tecurity 


mY * 
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ſecurity of himſelf and family 3 obſerving how im- 
practicable it would be to carry on the buſineſs of 
the ſeſhons with any degree of propriety or diſpatch, 
while he was at ſuch a diſtance, and io inconvenient- 
ly ſituated. They concluded by intreating him to re- 
turn with his Lady and family to the palace, which 


would afford great public ſatisfaction, and be the 


likely method of quieting the minds of the people. 
Upon the tenth of June, Lord Dunmore returned 
a written anſwer, in which he juſtified his apprehen- 
ſions of danger from the public notoriety of the com 
motions and tumults among the people, as well 48 


| from the menaces and threatenings with which they 


were attended; beſides he complained of the gene- 


ral conduct and behaviour of the Houſe of Burgeſſes, 
and ſpecified ſeveral charges againſt that body. 

Thar they had countenanced the violent and diſorder- 
y proceedings of the people, particularly with regard 


to the magazine, which was forced open and plun- 


dered in prefence of ſome of the members; that in- 
|  flead of committing thaſe perſons who had been 
guilty of ſo daring and heinous an offence, they only 


endeavoured to procure a-reſ{titation of the arms. 
That the Houſe or its Committee had proceeded to a 


ſtep fraught with. the moſt alarming conſequences, in 
_ appointing. guards without his approbation or con- 
ſent, under pretence of protecting the magazine, 


thereby ſhe wing a deſign of uſurping the executive. 


power, and of ſubyerting the conſtitution. He took 


notice that no means could be effectual for affording 
the ſecurity they propoſed to concur in, but by re- 
inſtating him in the ſull powers of his office, by open- 
ing the courts, of juſtice, and reſtoring the energy of 


the laws, by diſarming all * companies, or 


other | 
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other bodies of men raiſed and acting in defiance of 
legal authority; by obliging the immediate return of 
the King's ar ms and ſtores, and by what. was no leſs 
eſſential than any other matter, their owa example, 
and their endeavours to remove that general deluſion 
which kept the minds of the people in a continual 
| ferment, and thereby to aboliſh that malice and ſpi- 
rit of perſecution, which now operated ſo danger- 
ouſly againſt thoſe who from duty and affection to their 
King and country oppoſed the preſent meaſures, and 
who from Principle and conviction diftered with the 
multitude in political principles. That theſe were 
the means to afford the ſecurity requiſite for all par- 
ties; and that for the accompliſhment of thoſe ends, 
together with the great object and neceſſary buſineſs 
of the ſeſſion, he ſhould have no objection of their 
adjournment to the town of York, where he would 
meet them, and remain till the baked was finiſhed, 
He concluded by repreſenting, that unleſs they had a 
| ſincere and active regard of ſeizing the opportunity 
which was now offered by parliament, of eſtabliſhing 


the freedom of their country upon a fixed and known 


foundation, and of uniting themſelves with their fel 
low ſubj ects of Great Britain in one common bond of 
| Intereſt and mutual aſſiſtance, his return to Williams- 
burgh would be as fruitleſs to the people as it might 
poſſibly be dangerous to him; but that if their pro- 
ceedings manifeſted that happy diſpoſition, he kez ad 
return with the greateſt joy, and conſider it,as the 
moſt fortunate event of his life, if they gaye him an 
opportunity to be an inſtrument of promoting their 
' happineſs, and of being a Ke. mediator W 
them and the i authority. 8 8 - 
| The 
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The ſoftening terms in the concluſion of this long 
and tedious meſſage, were by no means equal to re- 
move the acrimony excited by thoſe ſevere charges 
and implications in the former part of it. They con- 
ſidered the ſmooth words as nothing more than poli- 
tical court finefle, to which all courtiers are accuſtom- 
ed, without ever intending to perform what they 
ay. The charges which his Lordſhip brought a- 
gainft the Houſe of Burgeſs produced a reply of an 
uncommon length, under the form of an addreſs, 
which was full of the bitterneſs of recrimination, as 
well as of defenſive arguments, and an examination of 
facts. This was a method of addreſs no ways pleaſing 
to the pride, and ambition of the Governor, who 
wanted to conceal ſome facts by which his bonour 
and character were much tarniſhed. 

The Houſe had now received the report of its com- 
mittee concerning the cauſe of the late diſturbance, 
backed with the deſpoſition of a number of Britiſh 
merchants, who were reſident in different and re- 


mote parts of the colony, all whoſe teſtimonies tend- 
ed to ſhew the general tranquility which prevailed 


preions to the affair of the powder, and the Gover- 
nor's declaration with regard to the emancipating of 
the flayes ; the latter of which fo far as it was be- 
lieved, had particularly irritated the people, yet 
notwithſtanding quiet and order were every where 
reſtored, and ſtill continued; that there was a general 
acquieſcence. every where in the determinations of 
the general and provincial congrefs ; but they all con- 
curred in believing that the people had no deſign or 
wiſh of an independency on Great Britain; on the 


contrary that they had an eager deſire for ſuch a con- 


nection, as it ſtood before the lade acts of parliament, 
They 
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They were unanimous in their opinion, that a redreſs 
of grievances complained of, would eſtabliſh a per- 
feet tranquility, and produce a reconciliation with the 
„„ V | 
To refute the charges of diſaffection and diſloyalty, 
the Houſe of Burgeſſes took a retroſpectiye view of 
the behaviour of the people, and of ſeveral tranſac-- 
tions in the colony for ſome years back; they ſtared 
the happineſs which they derived from the conduct of 
former Governors, as a ſtriking contraſt to their pre- 
ſent ſituation. They attributed that happineſs particu- 
larly in a very late inſtance to the diſcountenancing of 
tale-bearers and malicious informers, to the proper 
examination of every ſubject, and the taking of no- 
thing upon truſt; and finally,” ro the tranſmitting 
home a faithful repreſentation of things in the colo: 
ny. They ſtate their former conduct with reſpect to 
his Lordſhip, and obſerved that changes ſeldom hap- 
pen without ſome ſufficient cauſe ; that reſpect was 
not to be obtained by force from a free people :— 
that nothing was more likely to inſure it as dignity of 
character, a candid and exemplary conduct. That 
they did dare inſinuate that his Lordſhip ha 
deſignedly miſrepreſented facts; but it was feared he 
too eaſily gave eredit to deſigning perſons, who to 
the great injury of thie community, poſſeſſed much 
too large a ſhare of his confidence. They denied the 
facts, and examined with great ſeverity the repreſent · 
ations contained in two letters which were ſent to 
Lord Dartmoutli, which have already been hinted. 
Theſe they repreſented as exceedingly imperious and 
unjuſt, being founded on miſconception, miſinforma- 
tion, the height of colouring, the miſtaking of the aſ- 
ſumption of facts without proof or evidence to fupport 
PIES ow. them. 
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in They then proceeded to juſtify the ſteps that 
bad been taken with 8 to their 41 coun- 


d „ 


inflamed the - Si ugg | 
Upon the fourteenth of June the Houſe of Bur- 


| gelte preſented their addreſs i in anſwer to the Gover- 


nor's ſpeech, in which they entered into a long diſ- 


cuſſion of the propoſition contained in the parliamen- 
tary reſolution, founded upon Lord North's concilia- 


tory motion. This they combated upon the ſame 
principles and grounds, with a variety of arguments, 
of the fame nature wich thoſe that haye been already 
ſtated; and they ultimately declared, that as it only 


B changrd) the. form of hos en * its 


eee 


meet with Bays attention and 11 ſo jullly 3 to | 
them. In behalf of themſelves, they made the fol- 


Towing declaration we have exhauſted every mode 


of application which our invention could ſeggeſt, as 
proper and promiſing: We have decently remonſtra- 
ted with parliament ; they have added new injuries 


to the old; we have wearied our King with ſupplica- 


tions, and he has not deigned to anſwer us. We have 
appealed t to the native honour and juſtice of the Bri · 
iſh nation; thier efforts in our favour have been hi- 

therto incffe&tual ——When the Tealonings on both 
des 
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ndes are impartially conſidered; it muſt be allowed 
that the tempers of the diſpuranrs appear very mani- 
feſtly intermingled with their arguments. Their in- 
tereſts alſo appear viſibly to weigh heayy in the ſcale 
of diſputation, which in all things that relate to human 
things bear a mighty ſway. Lord Dunmore proba- 
bly imagined to rule in Virginia in ſuch a manner, (ac- 
cording to his inclination) and for ſuch a time till his 
fortune was ſufficiently enlarged, and being diſappoint- 
ed in his view, wobld be likely to colour his account 
of the proceedings of the coloniſts in the highelt taſte. . 
The Virginians, who conſidered themſelves as a free 
people, and not under the juriſdiction of a legiſlature 
where they were not repreſented, viewed in all thoſe 
acts which the Governor was for putting in execution 
as acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, which he for the 
Take of his own intereſt wanted to force upon them. 
To were irritated with the thought of having new 
ds impoſed upon them, without their conſent, and 
were not likely to ſpeak favourably. of the agent im- 
mediately employed to inforce the payment of them, 
New taxes have always been unpopular in all ſtares, 
when the people could not perceive their own inte- 
reſts in paying of them; and it is highly impolitic to 
propoſe a taxation that is univerſally contrary to the 
minds of the ſubjects. What makes taxation ſtill 
more diſagreeable is, when the government of a na- 
tion creates places of ſinecure, which are ſupported 
merely by burdens laid upon the people. In this 
vaſe the ſubjects conſider their ſubſtance waſted for no 
valuable purpoſe, but rather uſeleſly ſpent in ſupport · | 
ing idle and uſeleſs members of the community, that 
might be otherwiſe engaged. i in ſome active employ- 
ment. A labouring and induſtrious people, who gain 
their 
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their ſubſtance from labour and frugality, can never 
well endure to ſee it ſpent upon bavghty noblemen 
and inſolvent courtiers. 

It will readily be ſuggeſted, that in this ſtate of il. 
Wen and diſtruſt on both ſides, every day would 


1 produce new occaſions of diſpute and altercation.— 


Every new occurrence afforded new reaſons of ſuſ- 
picion, and freſh bickerings happened every day :— 

There was a continual intercourfe by addreſſes, meſſa- 
ges, aud anſwers, between the Houſe of Burgeſſes 


and the Fowey man of war, which was now the court 


of the Governor. This was a ſingular ſituation ; an 
attempt to govern without chooſing or finding it ſafe 
to ſet a foot on ſhore in the country to be governed; 
it had all the appearance of an abdication, or deſertin 
the government at a time when there was the fo 
need of ſteadineſs, advice, and execution. | 
When the neceſſary bills were paſſed, and the ad- 
vanced ſeaſon required their attendance in their ſeve - 
ral counties, the Council and Burgeſles jointly en- 
treated the Governor's preſence to give his aſſent to 


them, and finiſh the ſeſſion. They took notice that 


though the buſineſs had been greatly impeded by his 
abſence from the ſeat of government, and they had 
ſubmitted to the inconvenience of repeatedly ſending 
their members twelve miles to attend his Excelleney 


on board a ſhip of war, they could not but think it | 


highly improper, and too great a departure from the 
conſtitutional and accuſtomed practice of tranſacting 


| buſineſs, to preſent the bills to him at any other place 


than the capital. His Excellency returned a rough 
anſwer to this requeſt, He inſiſted upon his right of 


calling them to any place of the colony where the ex- 
| igency of affairs niche render their attendance neceſ- 
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ſary. He further obſeryed, that as he had not been 
acquainted with the whole proceedings of the aſſem- 
'bly, he knew of no bills of importance, which if he 
were inclined to riſque his perſon again among the 
people, they had to preſent to him, nor whether they 
were ſuch as he could aſſent to if they had. | 
To obviate theſe objections, though it was an un- 
precedented act, the aſſembly ſent the bills, as well as 
other papers which were aſterwards demanded, on 
board the Fowey, for his inſpection. The moſt im- 
portant and intereſting of theſe bills ſeemingly to all 
parties was, that for the payment of the forces who 
had lately under his Lordfhip's command ſuffered 
conſiderably, at the ſame time they had done effential 
ſervice to their country by their bravery and ſucceſs 
in the Indian war. The bill was objected to by the 
Governor, for its impoſing a tax upon the importa- 
tion of flayes, and for ſome informality in reſpect to 
the emiſſion of paper money. The other bills were 
approved of. | | | | | 
The Houſe of Burgeſſes upon this returned an ad- 
dreſs to his Lordfhip, intreating him that he would 
meet them the enſuing day at Williamſburgh 
to paſs the bills that were ready; they expreſſed 
their hopes that he could not ſtill entertain any 
groundleſs fears of perſonal danger; but declared, 
that it was impoſſible he could remain under fo ſtrange 
an infſuence, and pledged their honour and every 
thing ſacred for his fecurity. If nothing could pre- 
vail, they requeſted that he would grant a commiſſion 
for paſſing ſuch bills as he approved. This was the 
laſt addreſs of the Houſe of Burgeſſes to his Excel- 
lency. Lord Dunmore perſiſted to the objections he 
had made to the bill; and aid that the well-graund- 
W | 3 
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ed cauſe he had for believing his perſon not ſafe at 
Williamſburgh increaſed daily. That he therefore 
could not meet them, as they requſted, at the capital, 
but that he would be ready to reteive the Houſe on 
the following Monday, at his preſent reſidence, for 
the purpoſe of giving his affent to ſuch bills as he 
thould approve. This anſwer put an end to all pub- 
lie correſpondence and buſineſs between Lord Dun- 
more and the colony. The transferring'the legiflative 
5 council and houſe of repreſentatives of a great coun- 
| try on board a man of war, was evidently not to be 
expected. The danger of the members of the coun- + 
cil and houſe of repreſentatives in ſuch a ſituation if 
on other accounts it were poſhble they could put 
| themſelves into it, was no lefs than Lord Dunmore's | 
could be upon land. To have put themſelves into 
the hands and power of an enraged Governor, who 
had declared them guilty of rebellion, and threatened 
them with military laws, would have been an inſtance 
of imprudence unworthy of any people of common 
fenſe. The Governor's" general character as a man 
of priidence and diſcretion, was not fo remarkable as 
= to tempt them to run ſuch a riſk. They therefore 
=_ wiſely declined going a-board to his Lordſhip, and | 
| voted his Lordſhip's demand a breach of privilege. — 
They faid, the unreaſonable delays thrown into their 
proceedings, and the evaſive anſwers given to their 
fincere and decent addreſſes, gave them reaſon to fear 
that a dangerous attack was meditated againſt the un- 
happy people of that colony, and it was therefore 
their opinion that they ſhould prepare for the pre- 
ſervation of the ir ineſtimable rights and privileges. — 
They concluded by ſtrongſy expreſſing their I8yalty 
to the king and regard to the mother country, and 
| | upon 
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| Ppon this they concluded the ſeſſion. Thus unhap- 
pily was an end put for the preſent to the Engliſh. 
government in the colony of Virginia, winch it is 
doubtful, if ever it ſhall be reſtored again by either 
force or goad will. 7 45 
Upon the 18th of July, a convention of delegates 
was appointed to ſupply the place of the aſſembly, 
who had an unlimited confidence repoſed in them by 
the people, and became accordingly poſſeſſed of an 
unlimited power in all public affairs. I heſe immedi- 
ately took in hand the raiſing and embodying of an 
armed force, as well as providing means for its ſup- 
port, and purſued every other means which could 
tend to place the colony in a ſtrong ſtate of defence. 
kheſe were dangerous ſteps, the conſequence or 
which iſſued jn actual rebellion againſt government, 
and expoſed the colonies to the yengeance of the for- 
mer executive power. Againſt the charge of rebel · 
lion they vindicated themſelves by tracing the mea- 
ſures of government that led to the preſent unhappy 
ſtare of public affairs. They fer forth the cauſe of 
their meeting, and ſhewed the neceſſity of immedi- 
ately putting the country in a ſtate oſ defence for the 
= gn of their lives, liberties, and properties.— _ 
hey concluded that what they had done was purſu- 
ed wich the ſtrongeſt regard to faith and loyalty; and 
they declared, that as on the, one hand they were 
determined, at the peril of the extremeſt hazards, to 
maintain their juſt rights and privileges; ſo on the o- 
ther hand, it was their fixed and unalterable reſolu- 
tion to diſband ſuch forees as were for the defence of 
the colony, whenever their dangers were removed, 
and America reſtored to its former ſtate of tranquility 
dine p77 e eee eee 
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In deſputes of this ſort it is common for each par» 
| ty to think themſelves in the right, and their argu- 
ments will always partake of that colouring which is 
neareſt to private intereſt. Perſons who have been 
educated from their infancy in ideas of royal preroga- 
tiye and the omnipotence of government, will always 
think it ſtrange to hear a people inſiſting upon the 
principles of the ſocial compact, and the rights of ſo- 
ciety; this in the firſt degree has a rebellious ſound 
in their ears, and they are ready to conclude that 
ſuch a people deſerve the ſevereſt puniſhment for in- 
dulging ſuch diſloyal notions and ſentiments. In free 
ſtates where men are accuſtomed to examine all things 
freely, it appears as ſtrange to hear of the will of a 
few being a law to a whole ſociety, and every one 
to bend his neck ai the nod ofa grand monarch.—— 
Such a ſtate of exiſtence to free men appears to be 
Worſe than none at all, and they would ſqoner die 
chan live under ſuch a ſlavery. Reaſon on both ſides 
would determine the point ſpeedily, would each par» 
ty ſtand to her impartial dictates; but paſſion for the 
moſt part takes the lead, and the voice of reaſon is 
but little regarded. Let it will be found next to a 
maxim, that the common people ſeldom de part from 
reaſon till they are corrupted by the precepts or ex- 


ample of the great. Their demands are generally | 


reaſonable; and founded upon principles of common 
ſenſe; till they are corrupted and miſled by their ſupe- 
riors, who. often corrupt them fox their own intereſt, 
and makes them at laſt dupes totheir luſts and paſſions, 
For as corrupt as human nature is ſaid to be, it is ma- 
nifeſt, that provided men were to have the tutorage 
which God has provided unadulterated, the common 
ranks of men would ſhe w more virtue than thoſe un · 
* der 
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der the influence of the greateſt refinement It ap- 


pears marvelous to a plain well-meaning man to hear r 


it affirmed that perſons whom he ſees daily commit- 
ting all ſort of vice without ſhame is beſt qualified to 
be a magiſtrate or ruler of the people. He can hard- 
ly bring his mind to think that reverence is due 
to ſuch as do not reverence God and love truth. 
Upon this occaſion Lord Dunmore fell into that 
._ miſtake which the government at home, and almoſt 
all the governors abroad have fallen into. He ima» 
gined that he could perſuade the ſlaves to take up 
arms; and that government had more friends in the 
colony than there really were. This has been an 
univerſal miſtake all along in the ideas of government. 
They have continually imagined, and alſo declared, 
that their friends in the colonies were numerous, 
| their cauſe proſperous, when the event declared the 
very contary. Whatever was the preſent ground of 
his progreſs he was determined though he ſhould be 
obliged for the preſent to relinquiſh, not to abandon} 
his hopes, nor entirely to loſs fight of the country 
which he had governed. Being joined with thoſe 
friends of government who had rendered themſelves 
obnoxious to the people, to continue with ſafety in 
the coufitry, as well as by a number of run-a-way ne- 
groes, and ſupported by the frigates 'of war which 
were upon the ſtation, endeavoured to eſtabliſh ſuch 
@ marine force as would enable him, by means of the 
rivers which render the moſt valuable parts of that 
rich country acceſſable by water, to be always at 
hand, and ready to profit by any favourable occaſion 
that olteres,” 5 Ce eyed 
Some ſuch ſyſtem as this he ſeems to have intend. 
ed to purſue: for by degrees he equipped and 
8 "D armed 
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armed a number of veſſels, of different kinds andſizes, 
in one of which he conſtantly reſided, never ſetting 
his foot on ſhore, but in an hoſtile manner. This 
force thus put together, was however only calculat- 
ed for depredation, and never became equal to any 
eſſential ſervice. The former indeed was in ſome 
degree a matter of neceſſity; for as the people on 
ſhore would not ſerve thoſe on board with proper 


| proviſions or neceſſaries, they muſt either have ſtarv- 


ed, or endeayoured to provide them by force. The 
Virginians pretended that while the depredations 


were confined to theſe neceſſary objects, the reſpect 


which they bore to the rank of the Governor, pre- 
vented his marching with any reſiſtance ; but their 
nature was ſoon changed into open and ayowed hoſti- 


lity. Obnoxious perſons they ſaid were ſeized and 


carried a-board the ſhips; plantations were raviſhed 
and deſtroyed, the negroes carried off ; houſes burnt, 


and at laft lives loſt on both ſides. In one of thoſe 


expeditions his Lordſhip deſtroyed a number of iron 


cannon, and carried off ſome others, which he ſup- 


poſed were provided for the purpoſes of rebellion, 


though the Virginians affirm they, were ſhip guns,— 


Theſe proceedings occaſioned the ſending of ſome of 
the new raifed detachments to protect the coaſts; and 
from thence enſued a little miſchievous plundering * 
war, incapable of affording honour and benefit, and 


in which at length every drop of water and every 
, neceſſary was purchaſed, at the price and the riſque 


%% ¼¼mmmwd ⁰ꝛ OT 
During this ſtate of hoſtility, Dunmore procured a 
few ſoldiers from different parts, with whoſe aſſiſtance 


àn attempt was made to burn a port town in an im- 
Portant ſituation called Hampton. It would appear 


that 
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that the inhabitants had ſome previous notice of this 


deſign; for they had ſunk boats in the entrance of the 


harbour, and thrown ſuch other obſtacles in the way 
as rendered the approach of the ſhips, and conſe- 


quently the landing impracticable on theday on which 


this attack was begun. The ſhips cut a way through 
the boats in the night, and began to canonade the 
town in a furious manner in the morning; but in chis 
_ critical ſituation they were relieved from their appre- 
henſions and danger by the arrival of the detachment 
of riflemen from Williamſburgh, who had marched 


all night to their aſſiſtance. Theſe, joined with the 


inhabitants, attacked the ſhips ſo vigorouſly with their 
ſmall arms, that they were obliged precipitately to 
quit their ſtation, with the loſs of n , and of 
a tender which was take. 

VD pon the ſeventh of November, in i of 
this repulſe, a proclamation was iſſued by the Gover- 


nor, dated oridard the ſhip William of Norfolk, 


| declaring, that as the civil law was at preſent inſuffi. 
cient to prevent and puniſh treaſons and traitors, that 


martial law ſhould take place, and be executed 


throughont the colony; and it required all perſons 
capable of bearing arms to repair to hig Jen 
ſtandard, or to he conſideved as traitors, -- + 

This weafure of ſetting the ſlaves at liberty gave 
lefs ſurpriſe, and probably had leſs effect in exciting 
an inſurrection from its being ſo long threatened and 
apprehended, than if it had been more immediate and 


unexpected. It was however received wich the great 


eſt horror in all the colonies, and was ſeverely con- 


demned at home, as tending to looſe the bonds ob ſo- 


ciety, to deſtroy domeſtie ſecurity, and to encourage 
the: moſt 1 . wink ind to the. commiſſion of 


tha 
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the moſt horrid crimes and the moſt inhuman cruel- 


ties. That was confounding the innocent with the 


guilty, and expoſing thoſe who were the beſt friends 
to government to the fame loſs of property, danger, 


and deſtruftion, with the moſt incorregible rebels. 
It was ſaid to eſtabliſh a precedent of a moſt danger- 


ous nature in the new world, by giving a legal ſanc- 
tion to arraying and embodying of African negroes, 
to appear in arms againſt the whole people, and to 


encounter them upon an equal footing in the field; 


for however ill · founded diſtinctions with reſpect to co- 


Your may appear, when examined by the teſt of na- 


ture, reaſo and philoſophy; yet while things conti- 


nue in the preſent ſtate, while commerce, luxury, and 


avarice, render ſlavery a principal object in the po- 
litical ſyſtem of every European power, that doſlelles 
dominion in America, the idea of a pre · eminence muſt 


mere be cheriſhed, and Sansun 28 2 nem pa 


8 An 

1 bis males, however ee is in its own nature 
al and unjuſt, and the Virginians, aszwell as the 
government who encouraged and gave ſanction to ſla- 
very, could not well expect that providence would 
always look on and ſuffer them to tyrannize over poor 
innocents that had never done them any harm, and 
by nature deſerved as much to be free as themſelves. 
Claims of liberty made by men who themſelves keep 


others in ſlavery, are made with a very ill grace; and 


had the Britiſn government by emancipating the faves 
meant well ro the rights of mankind, every wiſe and 
good man would have wiſhed them ſucceſs. if 
The proclamation, with Lord Dunmore's pitaleace, 
and the encouragement of the. ſmall marine force he 
1 with him, ER ſome effect in the town of 
Norſolk, 
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Norfolk and the adjacent country, where many of 
the people were well. affected to government. He 
was accordingly joined by ſome hundreds, both of 
blacks and whites, and many others who did not 
chooſe to take an active part publicly abjured the 


Congreſs: with all its acts, and all conventions and. 


committees whatever. Lord Dunmore probably now 
expected that the facility and good diſpoſition which 


be experienced here would have been ſo general as 


to have enabled him to have raiſed a conſiderable body 
of armed troops, and probably without any foreign 
aſſiſtance, to have had the glory of reducing one part 
of the province by the means of the other. This 
pleaſing. expedition was interrupted by i intelligence 
that a party of the rebels were marching towards 
them with all expedition. To fruſtrate their deſign, 
and to protect the well · affected, he took poſſeſſion. of 
a. poſt called the Great Bridge, which lay at ſome 


diſtance from Norfolk, which was a pais of great con- 


ſequence, being the only way that they could ap- 
proach to the town. Here he conſtructed a fort on 
the Norfolk fide of the Bridge which he furniſhed 
well with artillery, and rendered as defenſible, as the 
time would admit.  Notwithſtaeding the loyalty ofthe 
People in. this quarter which included two ſmall coun · 
ties, it does not appear that his force was at all con- 
ſiderable, either as to number or quality; he had 200 
regulars including the grenadiers of the 14th regi- 
ment, and a body called the Norfolk volunteers; the 
reſt were a motley figure of blacks and whites. The 


coloniſts under the command of Colonel Woodford 


fortified themſelves alſo within leſs than canngm ſhot 
of his Lordſhip's forces; they had a narrow cauſe- 
way in the front which. bchojed to be paſſed to come 
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avs their works; ſo that both parties appeared pretty 
well ſecured from ſurpriſe. In this ſtate they conti- 
nued quiet and peaceable for ſome days, until at 
length his Lordſhip formed a deſign of ſurpriſing them 
in their entrenchments. This was undertaken be- 
fore daylight by Captain Fordyce, who at the head 
ok his grenadiers, amounting to about ſixty, led on 
the attack. They boldly pàſſed the cauſeway, and 
marched up to the entrenchments with fixed bayonets, 
and with a coolneſs and intrepidity which excited 
both the aſtoniſhment and praiſe of their enemies; 
for they were not only expoſed nakedly to the fire in 
front, but enfiladed by another part of the works. — 
The brave Captain, with ſeveral of his men fell, the 


Tiecutenant with others were taken, and all who: re · 


mained of the grenadiers ag whether — 
or not, were Wwohnded. 

The fre of the artillery from dub t enabled our 
troops to retire without purſuit, as well as to carry 
off many of the dead and wounded. It was reported 
that the flaves did more in ury to the King's party 
than they did to their enemies, which ſhe ws how 
Iittle they were to be truſted in any enterpriſe of 
conſequence. It is has been ſaid that our people 
were led into this unfortunate affair through the de- 
ſigned falſe intelligence of a deſerter, who was in- 
ſtructed for the purpoſe; whatever there was in this, 
it was a great pity that ſuch uncommon bravery 
ſhould have been waſted to no purpoſe. The con- 
querors interred Captain Fordyce with all the honors 
of war, and with the reſpect that was due to his me · 
rit, as well as to the gallantry which ſignalized his laſt 
moments. - | 8 mer way e with 
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great 83 but the Americans who had joined 
the King's ſtandard were treated with rigour. | 
The King's forces retired from the poſt at the 
Greas: Bridge the enſuing night without any other 
loſs than ſome pieces of cannon, and ſome trifling 
| ſtores which they left behind; and as all hopes in this 
enterpriſe were now at an end, Lord Dunmore thought 
fit to abandon the town and neighbourhood of Norfolk, 
and retired again with his people aboard the ſhips, 
which were conſiderably increaſed in number by thoſe 
which they had found in that port. Many of the 
friends of government, who were called tories by che 
other party, thought it prudent with their families to 
ſeek the ſame ſhelter, whither they alſo carried the 
moſt portable and valuable of their effects. Thus his 
Lordſhip formed a conſiderable fleet with reſpect to 
the number of veſſels and tonnage, and theſe were al- 
fo crowded with people; but the ſhips were without 
force, and continued months without hands to navi- 
gate them. The rebels took poſſeſſion of Norfolk, 
and the fleet removed to a greater diſtance. While 
theſe things were carrying on, a ſcheme had been in 
agitation for raiſing a conſiderable force at the back 
of the colonies, particularly at Virginia and in the 
Carolinas, where it was known there were many 
well affected to the King's government, it was. 
| hoped that ſome of the Indian nations might be indu- 
ced to become partles in this deſign ; and that thus u- 
nited, they not only would make ſuch a diyerſion as 
would greatly alarm and diſtreſs the rebels, but that 
they would penetrate ſo far towards the coaſt as to 
form a communication with Lord Dunmore. This 
ſhews how earneſt : he partizans were in purſuing a fa- 


vourite ſcheme, at theexpence of honour, truth, juſtice 
and 
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and merey. This deſign was framed by one Connel- 
ly, a native of Pennſylvania, an active, enterpriſing 


man, who appears to have been well calculated for 


any enterpriſe where villany and intrigue were neceſ- 
fary. Lord Dunmore approved of his project, who 


dy this time was ready to graſp at every ſhadow of an 


opportunity to gratify his revenge againſt the Virgini« 
ans. Connelly having obtained his Lordſhip's appro- 
bation began and carried on a negociation with rhe 
Ohio Indians, and his friends among the back ſettlers 
upon the ſubjects. Having, as he imagined, ſucceed- 
ed according to his wiſhes, he returned to Lord Dun- 
more, who ſent him with the neceſſary credentials to 
Boſton where he received a commiſlion from Gene- 


ral Gage to act as Colonel-commandant, with afſur- 


ances af aſſiſtance and ſupport, at the time and in the 
manner appointed. Promiſes of this ſort were eaſily 
made, but often when the fulfilment was required 
difficulties aroſe which rendered them totally abor- 
tive. It was intended according to this ſcheme, that 
the garriſons which Great Britain had at Detroit, 
and ſome other parts of the remote back ſettlements, 
with their artillery and ammunition, ſhould be ſubſer · 


vient to this deſign, and the adventurer expected rb 
draw ſome aſſiſtance, at leaſt of volunteers and offi- 


cers, from the neareſt parts of Canada. He himſelf 
was to grant all commiſſions to the officers, and to 
have the ſupreme command of the new forces in all 


things, and as ſoon as they were in condition he was 


to penetrate through Virginia to meet Lord Dun- 
more at a certain time in the month of April, in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria, upon the river of Pon- 
towmac, who was to bring ſuch a naval force, and o- 


ther aſſiſlance as was judged neceſſary for the pur- 
pole. 
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poſe. It was alſo a part, and no inconſiderable one 
of this ſcheme, provided it had been ſucceeded, to 
have cut off the communication berween the een 
and the ſouthern colonies. 

So far had matters ſacceaded-: in 1 and the 


ſcheme had ſomething of a favourable appearance in 


it; but then it was not yet put in execution, and the 
practical part of it remained yet to be tried. Con- 
nolly with his imagination full of new ſchemes, ſet 
out on his expedition, but on his road through Ma- 
ryland to the ſcene of action, and when he was ſo far 
advanced, that the worſt ſeemed nearly over, the vi- 
gilance or ſuſpicious temper of one of the commit- 
tees fruſtrated all his hopes. He was taken up u pon 
ſuſpicion with one of his aſſociates who travelled a- 
long with him, his papers betrayed every thing. 
Among theſe was the general ſcheme of the defign, a 
a letter. from Lord Dunmore to one of the Indian 
Chiefs, with ſuch other authentic teſtimonies as left 
nothing to be doubted. © The papers were publiſhed 
by the congreſs, and the undertakers ſent to. priſon. 
As it does not appear that the loyaliſts were very le- 
nient to thoſe that differed from chem in political opi- 
nions during the ſhort time of their ſuperiority in the 
county of Norfolk and the adjoining parts, ſo now 
upon the turn and change of affairs, the obtaining a 
plauſible ſhew of juſtice, under the colour of retalia- 
tion, -afforded ſuch a favourable opportunity for the 
practice of ſeverity and the gratification of private 
pique and natural malignity on the other tide, as ĩt 
never known to be neglected by any party in ſi- 
milar circumſtances. For though many had taken 
ſhelter a- board the ſhips, a much greater number re- 

. behind, ſome of them being willing to run a 


rot or. a Arey 


little danger rather than abandon their property :— 
others hoped thar their condu from its moderation 


would bear an enquiry, and the majority from their 


having no proſpect ot ſubſiſtence if they quitted their 
homes, and an expectation that their obſcurity would 
fave them from notice. But ſuch charges of oppreſ- 
fion, injuſtice, and cruelty were made on both tides 
as are uſually done in ſuch caſes. 
In the mean time the people in the fleet were diſ- 
treſſed for the want of proviſions and neceſſaries of 
every ſort, and were cut off from every kind of ſuc- 
eour on ſhore. This occaſioned frequent ſkirmiſhes 
between the armed ſhips and boats, and the forces 
that were ſtationed on the coaſt, particularly at Nor- 
folk. The Liverpool man of war at length arrived 
from England, a flag was ſent a. ſnore, to put the queſ- 


tion whether they would fapply his Majeſty's ſhips 


with proviſions, which being anſwered in the negative 


and the ſhips in the harbour being continually annoy- 


ed by the fire of the rebels from that part of the 
town that lay next the water, it was determined to 
deſtroy it and diſlodge them by deſtroying it. Previous 
notice being given to the inhabitants that they might 
remove from the danger, the firſt day of the new year 
was fignalized by the attack, when a violent canon- 
ade from the Liverpool frigate, two ſloops of war, 
and the Governor's armed ſhip the Dunmore, ſecond- 
ed by parties of ſailors, who landed and ſet fire to the 
neareſt honſes, ſoon produced the defired effect, and 


the whole troops were reduced to aſhes. There were 
at that time various accounts concerning the burning 
of Norfolk; the royaliſts affirmed that the rebels 
burnt a great part of it themſelves, and they on the 


other hand e the whole of the charge upon Lord 
Dunmore 
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Dunmore and the King's friends. From a Gazette 
publiſhed in the Governor's ſhip, whether he had re- 
moved the printing preſs, it appears that it was only 
intended to deſtroy that part of the town which moſt 
annoyed the ſhips, but Lord Dunmore's Gazettes are 
not to be conſidered of much more credit than the 
accounts of the Virginians. Whoever was the au- 
thor of this cataſtrope, it is certain that this town was 
copſumed to aſhes in this unfortunate conteſt. When 
a fire is once kindled, it is not eaſy to preſcribe li- 
mits to its progreſs, or to determine by what accidents 
it may be extended beyond the bounds that may be 
deſigned by thoſe who kindled it at firſt. On this-oc- 
caſion a few of thoſe who landed were killed, as alſo 
ſome of the townſmen and the provincials. | 

Such was the fate of the unfortunate town of Nor- 
folk, the moſt conſiderable for commerce of any town 
in the colony, and ſo growing and flouriſhing was it 
before theſe unhappy troubles, that in the two years 
from 1773 to 1775, the rents of the houſes encreaſed 
from 8, oool. to 10, oool. a year. The whole loſs 
was eſtimated at above 300,000l.——Though Lord 
Dunmore might thiak he had juſt reaſons fon what he 
did on this occaſion, and might probably plead neceſ- 
fity for this meaſure, it was undoubtedly a grievous 
office, as well as an odious taſk to a Governor, to 
be himſelf a principal actor in burning and deſtroying 
the beſt town in his government. Ihe rebels after 
this diſmal tranſaction, attempted to cut off every re- 
ſource from the ſhips, and partly to puniſh the friends 
of government, burnt and deſtroyed the plantations 
with inreach of the water, and obliged the people to 
remove with their cattle, proviſions, and portable ef. 


fects farther into into the country. = 
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The ſituation of other Governors in America was 
not more eligible than that of Lord Dunmore. Lord 
William Campbell in South arolina, having as they 
faid entered into a negociation with the Indians for 
coming in to ſupport government in that province, 
1 and having alſo ſucceeded in exciting a number of 
thoſe back ſettlers, who are deſtinguiſned in the Ca- 
| rolina ſtile by the name of Regulators, to eſpouſe 
l the fame cauſe, the diſcovery of thofe meaſures be- 
| fore they were ripe for execution, occaſioned ſuch a 
rumult among the people, that he thought it neceſſary 
f to retire from Charleſtown aboard a ſhip of war in 
the river, from whence he returned no more to the 
ſeat of his government. It is ſome what ſtrange that 
theſe Governors ſhould have had ſo little regard pay- 
ed them, and ſo little authority i in theſe provinces, as 
in nbne of them to have a majority of the people up- 
on their ſide. They mult certainly have been ex- 
| ceedingly unpopular in former times, and ruled with 
rigour in their governments, otherwiſe it could never 
have happened that the general voice of the people 
would have been ſo univerſally againſt them. To 
prevent any ill effects from Campbell's negociation, 
one Mr Drayton, who was judge of the ſuperior court 
and 5 of the moſt leading men in the colony, march- 
ed witk a ſtrong armed force to the back ſettlements, 
where a treaty was concluded between him and the 
leaders of the Regulators, in which rhe differences 
between them were attributed to miſinformation and 
miſunderſtanding of each others views and deſigns, 
and a tenderneſs of conſcience on the parts of the lat- 
ter, which prevented their ſigning the aſſociations, or 
purſuing any meaſures againſt government ; buc as 
they were engaged neither by word nor act to im- 
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| pede or contravene ſuch proceedings as ſhould be a- 
dopted and purſued by the province in general, nor 
give any information, aid, or aſſiſtance, to any Britiſh 

troops as ſhould at any time arrive in it; ſo they 


were to be entirely free in their conduct, otherwiſe to 


enjoy a ſafe neutrality, and to ſuffer no moleſtation 
for their not taking an active part in the preſent trou- 
bles. It is probable that the report of Lord William 
Campbell's misfortune, and che force under Mr Dray- 


ton, prevailed more with theſe Regulators than auy 


principles of juſtice or moderation. 'They found that 
their ſchemes were diſcoyered, and they wanted to 
colour them in the beſt manner they could. It was 
prudent in Drayton to make this agreement, and 
thereby free himſelf and the colony from a war 
which mult have greatly emberraſſed them on this oc: 
caſion. 

The government of the province was now lodged 
in the council of ſafety, conſiſting of thirteen perſons, 
with the occaſional aſſiſtance of a committee of ninety 
one. As they were informed that an armament was 


preparing in England, which was particularly intend- 


ed agaialt the colony, no means were left untried for 
its defence, in diſciplining the forces, procuring arms 


and ganpowder, and particularly in fortifying and ſe- 


curing Charleſtown. Similar meaſures were purſued 
in North Carolina, with only this diiference—Gover- 
Martin was more active and vigorous in his proceed- 
ings, but attended with as little fucceſs as the other 
Governors. The provincial congreſs, committees, 
and governors were in a continued ſtate, of the moſt 


violent warfare. Upon a number of charges, 'parti- 


cularly of fomenting a civil war, and executing an in- 


ſurrection among the negroes, he was declared an 


enemf 
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enemy to America in general, and to that colony i in 
particular, and all perſons forbidden to hold any com- 
munication with him. Theſe declarations he anſwer- 
ed with a proclamation of uncommon length which 
the provincial congreſs reſolved to be a falſe, ſcanda- 
| lous, ſcurrilous, malicious, and ſeditious Jibel, and or- 
| dered it to be burnt by the hand of the common hangs 
| mas! 
The Governor had a palace at * Ban, which 
he now fortified with an expectation that by means of 
the back ſettlers and the Scotch inhabitants, as well 
as the Highland emigrants, which were numerous in 
the province, he would be able to raiſe a large force 
and make a conſiderable diverſion. But the watch- 
ful eye of jealouſy which ſeldom ſuffers the ſmalleſt a 
hints given by an enemy to eſcape an interpretation, 
erceived the deſigus of the Governor. Before his 
deſign could be affected, the moving of ſome cannon 
ſtirred up ſuch a commotion among the people, that 
he found it neceſſary to abandon his palace, and to 
retire a · board a floop of war in Cape Fear river. 
The people upon this occaſion diſcovered powder, 
ſhot, ball, and various military ſtores and implements 
that had been buried in the palace, garden, and yards, 
This ſerved to inflame them exceedingly, every man 
conſidering it as if it had been a plot againſt himſelf in 
particular. In other reſpects the province followed 
the example of their neighbours in South Carolina, by 
eſtabliſhing a council and committee of ſafety, with 
other ſubſtitutes for a regular and permanent govern- 
ment. They alſo purſued the fame method of pro- 
viding for defence, of raifing, arming, and ſuporting 
forces, and of training the militia, and ſhewed equal | 
vigour and readineſs i in all their proceedings. The 
| provincial 
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provincial congreſs publiſhed an addreſs to the inha- 
bitants, of the ſame nature with ſeveral others that 
have been mentioned, containing theſtrongeſt expreſ- 

fions of loyalty and affection, and declaring an earneſt 
defire of reconciliation. . Such were the proceedings 
in the ſouthern colonies during this ſeaſon; but we 
muſt now return to th roceedings in Mafſachufetts · 
Bay, and ene of the armies in and about Boſ- 
ion. 

General Gage 1 returned to England the be- 
ginning of October, the command in chief devolyed 
upon General Howe. This officer ſoon after his 
taking upon him the command iſſued a proclamation, 
by which ſuch of the inhabitants as attempted to quit 
the town without licence, were condemned to mili- 
tary execution, if detected and taken, and if they 
eſcaped, to be proceeded againſt as traitors, and their 
effects to be forfeited. By another proclamarion, 
fuch as obtained permiſſion to leave the town, were 
by ſevere penalties excluded from carrying more than 
a {mall ſpecified ſum of money along with them. He 
alfo enjoined ſigning and entering into an affociation, 
by which the remaining inhabitants offered their per- 
ſons for the defence of the town, and fuch of them 
as he approved of were to be armed, formed into 
companies, and were to be inſtructed in military ex- 
ercifes and diſcipline, the remainder being obliged to 
pay their . in money towards the common de- 
fence. 

The limited time for which the ſoldiers 3 in the pro- 
vincial army before Boſton were inliſted, was near a- 
dout expired, and it was neceſſary that ſome meaſures 
ſhould be taken for ſupplying their place. A com- 

mitte of the general congreſs; conſiſting of ſome of 
the 
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the moſt reſpectable members, were ſent thither to 
take the neceſſary meaſures, in conjunction with Ges 
neral Waſhington, for keeping it from dilbanding.— ' 
This was a work of ſmall difficulty, for the whole Ars 
my enliſted for an year to come, for certain. Oft all 
the difficulties which the Americans met in attempts 
towards eſtabliſhing a military force, nothing affected 
them ſo grievouſly, or was ſo hard to remedy as gun- 
powder. For though they uſed the utmoſt diligence 
in collecting nitre, and all the other parts of the 
manufacture, the reſource from their induſtry was flow 
and with regard to any conſiderable effect it was diſ- 
tant. They had not yet opened that commerce, nor 
entered into thoſe meaſures with foreign ſtates, which 
have ſince procured them a ſupply of military ſtores. 
The ſcarcity of powder was ſo great, that it was ſaid 
the troops at Bunkers- hill had not a ſingle charge left 
at the end of that ſhort engagement; and it is alſo ſaid 
by ſome chat the weakneſs of the army before Boſ- 
ton in that reſpect was at one time ſo great, that no- 
ching but General Howe's ignorance of that circum- 
ſtance could have ſaved them from being diſperſed 


and ruined. They left nothing undone to ſupply char 


defect, and among other temporary expedients had 
contrived to purchaſe without notice or ſuſpicion all 
the powder upon the African coaſt, and plundered 
rhe magazines in the iſland of Burmudaiof about 100 
| barrels, which was carried off, as was nm, 
without the knowledge of the inhabitants. 
While plundering, threatening, and hoſtility was 
. conſtantly carried on upon the ſea coaſt, the town of 
of Falmouth in the northern part of Maflachufetts- 
Bay, wasdoomed to ſhare in the calamities which were 
| ue to en in Virginia, upon October 18, 
| on 


ls 
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on account of ſome violence or miſbehaviour relative 

to the loading of a maſt ſhip, drew the vengeance of : 
the Admiral in that ſtation upon this devoted pRares 
and occaſioned an order for its deſtruction. 


The officers who commanded the ſhips upon that 
occaſion, gave two hours previous notice to the inha- 
bitants to provide for their ſafery, and this time was 
further enlarged till next morning, under the cover of 
a negociation for delivering their artillery and ſmall 
arms at the price of ſaving the town. This however 
they refuſed to comply with, but had made uſe of the 
intermediate time in removing as many of their effects 


as they could procure carriages for, or as the darkneſs 


and the confuſion of the night would admit. 

About nine o'clock in the morning a cannonade 
was begun and continued with little intermiſſion thro* 
the day. Above 3000 fhot, beſides bombs and car- 
cafes, were thrown into the town, and the ſailors 
landed to compleat the deſtruction, but were repul- 
ſed with the loſs of a few men. The principal part 
of the town which lay next the water, conſiſting of a- 
bout 130 dwelling houſes, 278 ſtores, and warehouſes, 
with a large new church, a new handſome court 
houſe, with the public library; were reduced to aſhes; 
about 100 of the worſt houſes being favoured by their 
ſituation and diſtance, eſcaped deſtruction, though not 


without damage. Tho? the ſettlements in this quar- 


ter were new, being moſtly eſtabliſhed fince the laſt 
war, this ſmall town was amazingly thriving, being 
ſituated on a fine harbour, and having a very conſider- 
able trade, ſo that it was computed to contain about 
600 families, though little more than one-third of that 


number of dwelling -houſes. The burning of church- 


es and libraries is a new f pecies of warfare, left to 
F e 
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the improvement of this polite age to be practiſed by 


a people who boaſt of their civilization, humanity and 
politeneſs. In the moſt barbarous ages, churches, 


colleges, and ſeminaries of learning, were held ſacred 
by all parties, and it was never known, that either in 


the civil wars or in any foreign ones that Engliſhmen 


waged war with learning and religion. This ſpecies 
of warfare was left to diſgrace the preſent age, and 
to be handed down as a reproach to the gorerament 
of Britain to the lateſt poſterity. 

Ihe deſtruction of Falmouth provoked the els | 
to the laſt degree, and probably puſhed on the aſ-_ 


ſembly of Maſſachuſetts-Bay to the daring meaſure of 
granting letters of marque and repriſals, and eſtabliſh- 


ing courts of admiralty for the trial and condemnation 
of Britiſh ſhips. In this law they declare an intention 
of only defending the coaits and navigation of Ame- 
rica, extending the power of capture only to ſuch 
ſhips as ſhould be employed in bringing ſupplies to the 
armies employed againſt them. From this time they 


did all that was in their power to ſeize ſuch re as 
brought ſupplies to the troops. 


During the courſe of the ſummer, articles of TR 


deration and perpetual union between the ſeveral co- 


Jonjes which were already aſſociated, with liberty of 
admiſſion to thoſe of Quebec, St. John? s, Nova Sco- 


tia, the two Floridas and Bermudas, containing rules 


their general government in peace and war, both with 


reſpect to foreigners and each other, were drawn up 
by the general congrefs, and by them tranſmitted to 
their different colonies for the inſpection and confider- 
ation of their reſpective aſſemblies. If theſe articles 
met with their approbation, they were to empower 


2 err delegates to the enſuing congreſs to ratify and 


confirm 


/ 
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confirm them; and from that time the union which 
they eſtabliſhed was to continue firm until, beſides a 
redreſs of grievances, reparation was made for the 
loſſes ſuſtained by Boſton, for the burning of Charles- 
town, for the expences of the war ; and until the Bri- 
uſh troops were withdrawn from Alterics 20 When 
theſe events ſhould take place, the colonies were to 
return to their former connections and friendſhip with 
Great Britain; but on failure therof, the confedera- 
tion was to be perperual. | 
he people in general were not however ſaffici. 
ently provoked, nor their affections and prejudices 
ſafficiently broken, to accede to a confederacy, tho“ 
conditionally framed and worded, which yet led to a 
total ſeparation from the mother country. For tho? 
they had taken up arms, andoppoſed the government, 
yer {till it was general, under the hope of obtaining 
thereby a redreſs of grievances ; and that being rhe 
more near and agreeable object, they would not wil. 
lingly look to any thing further, eſpecially ro one 
ſo dreadful as a total ſeparation. It required more 
time in the contemplation of real or ſuppoſed injuries, 
and in ſpeculation upon future ones, together with 
freſh and conftant ſources of irritation, to arrive at 
that habit of hatred and vexation, which was neceſſaty 
to break ties of ſo long a continuance, to render ſo 
new an idea familiar. 

Whenthe autumn approached, and appearances of 
plenty gave the coloniſts grounds to conjecture what 
might be ſpared out of che abundance of a 8 
harveſt, it was reſolyed by the congreſs that i the late 


reſtraining laws were not repealed within fix months 
from the 20th of July, on which they commanded that 


the cuſtom: houſe ſhould be every where ſhut up, and 
their 
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their ports from that time be open to every ſtate in 


Europe which would admit and protect their com- 
merce, free of all duties, and for every kind of com- 
modity excepting only teas and the merchandize of 
Great Britain and her dependencies. And the more 
to encourage foreigners to engage to trade with 
them, they paſſed a reſolution that they would to the 
utmoſt of their power maintain and ſupport ſuch free- 
dom of commerce for two years certain, after its com- 


mencement, notwithſtanding any reconciliation with 


Great Britain, and as much longer as the preſent ob- 
noxious laws ſhould continue. They alſo immedi- 
ately ſuſpended the non-importation agreement in 
favour of all-ſhips that ſhould bring gunpowder, ni- 


tre, ſulphur, good muſquets fitted with bayonets, or 


braſs field pieces, ſuch ſhips to be deducted in return 
with the full value of their cargoes, ; | 
About the cloſe of the year, the Wal n 

publiſhed a declaration as an awer 10 the royal pro- 


clamation, for ſuppreſſing rebellion and ſedition, which 
Was iſſued at St. James's on the twenty-third of Au- 
gut. In this declaration they denied the charges of 


forgetting their allegiance, of treaſon and rebellion, 
and took particular notice of the dangerous tenden 
and indiſcriminate nature of a clauſe prohibiting 


under the ſevereſt penalties ihe carrying on of any 


correſpondence from England with any perſons in 
rebellion, or the aiding or abetting of ſuch. But 


not content with critical obſervations, they conclude 
wich a declaration in name of the people of the unit- 


ed colonies, that whatever puniſhment ſhall be in- 


flicted upon any perſon in the power of their ene- 


mies, for favouring, aiding or abetting the cauſe of 


: A as liberty, ſhould be reraliared in the fame 


kind 
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kind and the ſame degree upon theſe in their power, 
who have favoured, aided or abetted, or ſhould fa- 
vour or abet the ſyſtem of miniſterial oppreſſion- 

We ſhall leave for a while the political manæuvres 
af both ſides, and give a more particular account of 
the armies within and about Boſton, ; 
By the delays and misfortunes whichthe cranſports 
and victuallers from England and Ireland experi- 
enced, our forces in Boſton were reduced to great diſ- 
treſs. What added to theſe afflictions which they al- 
ready ſuffered, was the mortification that they had of 
ſeeing ſeyeral veſſelswhich were laden with neceſſ. pies 
and comforts of life, taken in the very entrauce ot 
the harbour ; whilſt different circumſtances of ride, 
wind, or Guerin, diſabled the ſhips of war from pre- 


venting the miſchief, The loſs of moſt; of the coal 


ſhips was ſeverely felt, as fewel could not be procur- 
ed, and the climate rendered that article indiſpenſible. 
The miſerable inhabitants were ſtill in a more deplor- 
able condition. Detained againſt their will, cut oſt 
from all intercourſe with their friends, expoſed to all 
the conſequences of that contempt and averſien, with 
which a great part of them were regarded by the ſol - 
diers, and at the ſame time in want of every neceſſary 
of life. Grievous however as this ſituation was, it 
ſerved as a ſort of refuge to thoſe who were either 
zealous in favour of the king's government, or ſo diſ- 

ſatisfied with: the new ſtate of things that they could 
no longer live with comfort, ſome of the e 
with ſafety in their own homes. 

It was now greatly dreaded that the ene dann 
would fail, and ſalt proviſions, at laſt grew ſcarcæx. 
The trroaps at Bunkers-hill ſuſfered great hardſhips, 
being obliged, to lye in tents all the winter under the 
driving 


i 
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driving ſnows, and expoſed to the almoſt intolerable 


winds of the climate in that ſeaſon, with which the 
ſtri& and conſtant duty occafioned'by the ſtrength and 


nearneſs of the enemy, rendered that ſervice exceed - 


ingly ſevere both to the private men and the officers. 
Many and various atttempts were made to remedy and 
jeſſen ſome of the wants that now prevailed in the ar- 
my. Thar of firing, which was moſt immediately and 
tolerably preſſing, was in fome meaſure "relieved by 


the deſtruction of houſes. It muſt undoubtedly have 


been a bitter reflection to men of any feelings to think 


of the cauſe of pulling down the dwellings and habit- 


ations of their own brethren and friends to ſupply the 


neceſſity of wants created by yielding obedience to an 


authority to which the conſtitution never had nor 
could give any ſanction. Sp vere afflictions brought 


on in the courſe of providence, in which men have 


themſelves no active hand, may be borne with patience 
and fortitude, in hopes of. better things; but when 


men ruth wilfully into miſeries, by purſuing either 


doubtful or manifeſtedly bad meaſures, reflection adds 
much to their ſufferings. The commander in chief, 
who had in the Britiſh ſenate declared his opinion con- 


cerning this unjuſt and ruiuous war, could not but 
ſeel the pangs of remorſe, in now being a chief agent 


in bringing miſcries both upon himſelf and his fellow 


ſubjects. When the ideas of honour and heroiſm are 


directly oppoſed to juſtice and conſcience, they will 
be found wanting in their influence to ſupport a man 
in extreme diſtreſs, re he has the nen R 


dogs ſenſibility. 


Ihe attempts made to procure provif ons were not 


| atvotited with great ſucceſs. Some veſſels were ſent 


to Danese to procure what could be had of ſuch 
1 5 neceſſaries 
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neceſſaries as the iſland afforded, and by the aſſiſtance 
of the Governor a very moderate quantity was ob- 
tained; and it was ſuppoſed, and not without reaſon, 
that had the matter been fully known, they would 
not have ſucceeded ſo well as they did. Theſe iſland- 
ers being now cut off from their uſual reſources, and 
having, as they ſaid, a famine ſtaring them in the 
face, with 80, ooo packs and 20, ooo white people 
to feed, and no ſufficient ſtock in hand, nor any cer- 
tain ſupply in proſpect, could not be ſappoſed to ſpare 
much for the relief of the army at Boſton. The con- 
duct of the Governor was loudly complained of, and 
occaſioned a direct addreſs to the King from the aſ- 
ſembly, ſetting forth in a detail their own melancho- 
ly ſituation, and imprudence of the conduct of the 
Governor. 

As neceſſity is one of thoſe * which rouſes the 
8 faculties to invention, and makes men try every 
poſſible meaſure to relieve themſelves, another ſcheme 
was fallen upon to ſupply the troops: with proviſions 
and neceſſaries. A detachment of marines, with an 
armed ſhip,, and ſome Kauer were ſent to Sa- 
vannah in Georgia, with a view as the event ſeemed, 
to declare off obtaining cargoes of rice and other pro- 
viſions, whether by force or otherwiſe. The militia 
therefore however took to their arms, and would not 
permit them to land, nor the ſhips to hold any yorre- 
ſpondence with the Bars In the courſe of tlje de- 
bate which aroſe upon this occaſion, ſome oficers 
belonging to the eolony were ſeized and detained on 
board the ſhips, and their releaſe being haughtily re- 
fuſed, and other provoking circumſtances occurring on 
both ſides, ſome batteries were ſpeedily erected by the 
| militia, on the banks of the river, and an enzagement 
witk 
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with cannon and ſmall arms took place, in which ſome 


\ * 


blood was ſpilt, and ſeven loaded veſſels belonging to 


f the colony, and which the commanders of the King's 


armed veſſels by ſome colluſions which the captains 
and owners, had got poſſeſſion of, and whoſe cargoes 


would have effectually anſwered their purpoſe, were 


L 


deſignedly burnt in the conflict. 5 | 

In this ſtate of matters with the King's forces the 
provincials before Boſton were well covered, and well 
ſupported in their lines. They waited with the great- 
eſt anxiety the ſetting in of the froſt, which in that 
part of the world ſets in about Chriſtmas, and gene- 


| rally covers the harbour and all the adjoining rivers 


and cree ks with aſurface of ſolid ice. They found- 


ed their great hopes upon this as a moſt powerful af- 
ſiſtant, by whoſe aid they had not only extended their 


- viewsto the recovery of the town, but to the ſeizure 
and deſtruQtion of the fleet, as well as ot the land for- 

ces. | | : 4 ©,” I. 4 * | 

- - Theopenneſs and mildneſs of the winter difappoint- 


ed thoſe ſanguine hopes; for the weather was uncom- 


monly mild, and the froſts had none of thoſe effects 
which they ſanguinely expected. Their expectation 


probably had ſome influence upon their operations, 


and their continuing more quiet than they otherwiſe 
would qiave done. The arrival of a copy of the King's 
ſpeech, with an accaunt of the fate of the petition 


from the continental congrels, is reported to have ex. 


cited the greateſt degree of rage and indignation a- 
mongſt them; as an evidence of their indignation, 
they burnt his Majeſty's ſpeech publicly in the camp, 


and on this occaſion they changed their colours from 


a plain red ground which they had hitherto uſed, to a 
flag with thiricen ſtripes, as a ſymbol of the union and 
number of the colonies. | | | 

Some 
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Some veſſels at length arrived at Boſton from Bri- 
| rain and Ireland, which in ſome meaſure alleviated the 
diſtreſſes of the King's forces in the town and the 
camp; and though the winter was not fo ſevere as to 
anſwer the expectations of the provincials, the climate 
had ſo much inſſuence as to make both parties fond 
of their eaſe, to check the ſpirit of enterprize, and to 
prevent the effuſion of blood: ſo that Tor i near . 
months a grear quiet prevailed. | ; 

During this ſtare of affairs, the 4 * 
And privateers, though exceedingly poor and Son- 

temptible, being for moſt part no better than whale- 
boars, | grew daily more numerous and ſucceſsful 
againſt the tranſports and ſtore-ſhips, and among a 
maultitude of other prizes had rhe fortune of taking 
one which gave a new colour to their military opera- 
tions. This was an ordnance ſhip from Woolwich, 
which had ſeparated from her convoy, and being 
herſelf of no force, was taken without defence by 2 
ſmall privateer. This veſſel contained, befides a 
| ſmall mortar upon a new conſt ruction, ſeveral; pieces 


of fine braſs cannon, à large quantity of (mall armg 


and ammunition, with all manner of tools, utenſils, and 
machines neceſſary for camps, and artillery in the 
greateſt abundance. The loſs of this ſhip was much 
reſented in England, and occaſioned ſome ſevere re- 
fle&zons upon the admiralty, both within and without 
doors, for hazarding a cargo of ſuch value and im- 
portance in a defenceleſs veſſel. This ſhip and cargo 
gave new ſtrength ro the provincials, and furniſhed. 
them with many things they ſtood much in need of. 
Beſides it gave them freſh ſpirits when they per- 

ceived what they could do by properly exerting their 
ſtrength, and the natural powers and opportunities 


which i | i 
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which Providence had given them. Theſe ſucceſſes 
by ſea made them more attentive, and cauſed them 
- mall quarters to keep a tharp look out, while the 
King's fleet were through neceſliry confined to the 
harbour of Boſton. It indeed highly provoked and 
chagrined the army in the town and on Bunker's 
ill, to fee proviſions and other neceſlaries juſt 
ſnatched from them before their eyes, and when their 
hopes were at the height of expectation of poſſeſſing 
them. Notwithſtanding theſe ſevere diſappotutments, 
the town and camp remained quiet and unmoleſted by 
che enemy until the- end of February. | 
When all things ſeemed in perfect calm on both 
ſides, the tranquility of Boſton was on the beginning 
of March unexpectedly diſturbed by ſome ſudden and 
unexpected movements on the fide of the «coloniſts. 
This was faid to be occafioned by the Congreſs re- 
ceiying intelligence of che prohibitory acts, and of 
hiring foreign troops; upon tliis information, they 
immediately diſparched inſtructions to General Waſh. 
| ington, totally to change the mode of carrying on the 
Mar, and to bring the affair at Boſton to the ſpeedieſt 
deciſion that was poſſible, in order that the army 
might be diſengaged, and at liberty to oppoſe the 


. new dangers with. which they were threatened. 


Whatever might be the reaſons of this ſudden altera- 
tion of affairs, a battery was opened at a place called 
Phipps's Farm, near the ſide of the water, on the 
night of the ad of March, from whence a ſevere. bom- 
bardment and cannonade was carried on againſt the 
town, and repeated on the enſuing. nights. This 
greatly alarmed the army in the town, and all hands 
vere buſily employed in quenching -fires; and extin- 
Fg the Hames of houſes, the uſual attendants of 

1 18 ſuch 
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fuch an attack: W hile they were employed in this 
fort of exerciſe; they ſaw with inexpreſſible ſurprize, 
'on the morning of the 3th of March ſome conſider- 
able worles appear on the other ſide of the town upon, 
the heights of Dorcheſter Point, which had been 
erected in the preceding night, and from whence a 
twenty-four pounder and à bomb battery were wy 
after opened. Some ritiſh officers that were pre- 
ſent confeſſed that ch expedition with which theſe, 
works were thrown. up, with their ſudden and unex- 
pected appearance, recalled, to their minds thoſe, 
wonderful ſtories of enchantment and inviſible agency | 

which are ſo frequent in the Eaſtern Romances.— 
They were ready to imagine that they had got into 
Fairy land, where ſpiritual agency is ſuppoſed to ſup-. 
phy the place of bodily exertions: They could not 
however but conſider, that they were now dealing 
with a people that were in earneſt, and who were not 
inferior to themſelves in induſtry, to ſupport che cauſe 
they were engaged in. Both the art and the induſtry | 
of. the coloniſts! began now to be alarming to our 
troops; they perceiyed that the men whom they had 
been taugln to deſpiſe as cowards : and poltroons, were 
now their equals, if not their ſuperiors, both in appli- 
cation and intrepidiy. The ſituation of our army 
was now very critical. The: new.works, along with 
thoſe which, it is eyident would be ſpeedily conſtruct- 
ed on ſome neighbouring hills, would command the 
rowm and a conſiderable part of the harbqur and 
beach, from whence. an embarkation muſt take place 
in the event, of a retreat; and render the. communica- 
tion between the troops in the ; works at Boſtou neck 
and the main eee diflicul; and ee 33 
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In theſe elfoiuiſturices no alternative remainea but 
to abandon the town, or diſtodge the enemy, and de- 
ſtroy the new works. General Howe adopted the 
latter, and took the neceflary meaſures for the em- 
barkation on that very evening, for ſive regiments, 
wich the light infantry and grenadeers, | upon a fervice 
which the whole army muſt of courfe have ultimately 
been engaged in. Providence at this time fruſtrated - 
the defigns of the General, and probably for his own 
good, for had he proceeded to attack the work, it is 
not improbable that his whole army would have been 
ruined. The provincials were eager for a battle, and 


+ Br were provided for an attack, and would have 


made fuch a reſiſtance 45 9 would have bees faral ro 


5 our army. 


This defign was guſtrated by a FEW ſtorm, whichs 
raged that night, and rendered an embarkation im- 


| poſſible, and fo ſaved the lives of many brave _ 


- which muſt have fallen in ſuch a raſh encounter. 
—Whatever intrepidity there might be in — 
125850 $ intention on this occaſion, it does not appear 
at His purpoſe was dictated by wiſdom; for before 
he had 5575 the works of the enemy; his army 
muſt have been greatly thinned, and the coloniſts 
were likely after that to have ſtood tlieir ground, 


1 * and to have diſputed every inch with his 'Pxeellency 


for the palm of victory. Bunker's Hill might have- 
raught the General what the provincials could do, 
even when they were but indifferently armed, and ily 
- Provided with ammunition ; and now, that they were 
. greatly | reinforced and ſupplied with ſtores, arms, 
and ammunition of all forts,” they were not likely to Z 
EB; way fo eaſily, but to uſe their utmoſt power to 


rerenged upon men whom they conſidered as in- 
_ vaders 
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vaders of their country, and murderers of their friends. 


The General's ſcheme was the very ſcheme the coz 

loniſts wanted him to purſue, and had he purſued 
his deſign, his whole army muſt have been cut off. 

It is not however to be wondered at, that with an 
high ſenſe of the Britiſh military honour, as well as of 

his own, the General ſhould hazard much, rather than 
ſubmit to the indignity of abandoning the town. He 

commanded a force which he -knew had been conſi- 

dered and repreſented here as ſufficient to look down 
all the oppoſition in America; and which in reality, 

with reſpect to the number of regiments, if not᷑ of men, 

the excellency of the troops, the character of the of. 
ficers, and the powerful artillery which they poſſeſ- 
ſed, would have been reſpectable in any country, and 
dangerous to any enemy. With ſuch troops to give 


up that town which had been the original cauſe of 


the war, and the conſtant object of contention fince it 
commenced, to a raw and undiſciplined militia, ſeemed, 
excluſive of all other ill confequences, à difgrace woe! 


ro be borne. © But theſe brave men had by a variety 


of events, and perhaps it will be thought, and not 
without good reaſon, through original error and miſ- 
conduct in the arrangement of the war, been reduced 


tod ſach ceuinſtandeb, and hedged in in ſuch a man- 
ner, that no means were left for the exertion of their | 


force and courage; that they were now ſubject to 


the greateſt danger, without affording any proſpe& of 


ſucceſs. The wild rods montade- of Britiſh valbur, 


which had been reſounded through all corners of 
the empire, were now proved to be only empty | 


ſounds, without any meaning; for tho” Britiſh troops: 


Iſlieuce, * there is ! in eiter che men or 
| — 
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will fight as well as any others, when under à proper 
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the country that gives claim to an excluſive monopo- 
ly of bravery. They, were now fighting with their 
on countrymen; animated with the ſtrong. inſpiring 
ſpirir of liberty, with all that is dear to mankind at the | 
dint of their ſwords, and not with men who were 
fighting for the. honour of, a grand monarch, whole i in- 
rereſt and theirs, are very, different. Though, the: 


idea of, military, glory, may: inſpire. ſome officers that, 


have ſuffered their minds to roam in the field of ro- 
mance, and. bavez through | an habit of thinking, 


wrought up, their minds to think 1 it a glory to die in 


battle, yer. the common ſoldiers are not acquainted 
with ſuch refinemeat, but both feel and fear natural 


| evils, eſpecially. When their conſciences hint to them 
” ſome doubt e the juſtice. of the cauſe of 4 


„ 
F. ortune, or in better 1 Providence eech 


| the perilous trial which the General propoſed... On, 


the day that ſuceeeded the tempelt the deſign was re-, 


| ſumed z but on a cloſer, inſpection new difficulties a- 
roſe: it Was diſcoyered chat a, new work, had been 5 


thrown. up, Which was much ſtronger than any of the 
former, and, that the whole were now ſo. complearly, 
fortified, that all hope of forcing them was at an end- 
It. now, alſo, became evident that Boſton Was not 2 


| . place very happily choſen for the improvement of any 


advantage which might be obtained towards the te- 


duction of the colonies. This; was ioreſeen by many 
5 from the beginning, but the miniſtry, ho were fo ſtare 


of. conquering the coloniſts, with a few grenadiers and 
red coats, thought all places equally eaſily. ſubdued 
It was an infatuation which from the beginning of 
US. ruinous War had poſſeſſed all its friends, that 
ey have. alwars boaſted of their own Rrength, and 
Y 5 | deſpiſed 
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deſpiſed their enemies; from the meaneſt court toad- 
eater to the miniſter himſelf, nothing das ever to be 
heard but the ſounds of the victories, valour, and in- 
trepidity of the Britiſi troops; when after all, every 
year has been attended with repeated lolſes, diſap- 
pointment, and diſgrace. People that think gravely, 
and believe in providence, have all along anferred, 
that there has been ſomething of a divine hand in our 
preſent diſaſters, and that the national infidelity and 
wickedneſs has had a great ſhare in our misfortunes, 
while others reciprocate the blame upon each other, 
and endeavour to clear themſelves of having an hand 
in the miſmanagement, but have done every thing for 

the beſt. In ages palt, which we, now turned a po- 
lite people, call barbarous, it was always the faſhion 
in going to war to conſider providence as the beſt al- 

ly, and for that reaſon our fathers ſeldom neglected 20 
uſe the proper means to procure the aſſiſtance there- 
of, bur this is now accounted a-weakneſs and imbe- 
cility of mind, unworthy ef an enlightened age. 

Upon viewing the ſituation of the rebels, and the 
reſolution which they ſhe wed to make a' vigorous re- 
ſiſtance, if not a bold attack upon our. men, nothing 
remained but to abandon the town, and to convey the 
troops, artillery, and ſtores aboard the ſhips. This 
laſt reſort was not free of difficulty. This part of 
the hiſtory of the war is very differently repreſented. 

Government writers affirm thar'the enemy remained 
quiet during the time of the embarkation, and made 
not the ſmalleſt attempt to give the troops any diſttrb. 
ance, while others, and ſome who were prefent wits 

neſſes and Fad a ſhare of the diſaſter; have affirmed that 

our troops ſuffered prodigiouſly by an heavy fire from 
the * owing, as they aflirm, to a breach of 
py ecmcar 
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agreement on the part of General Howe, who had 
engaged with, Waſhington to remove peaceably, and 
not deſfroy any of the ſtores which he did not carry 


away, nor touch the works and fortifications of the 


town. This agreement was broken by the Engliſh 
General, it is ſaid, upon which the enemy opened 
their batteries upon our men, and deſtroyed many of 
them in the embarkation. This can hardly be believ- 
ed of General Howe, who is a man of honour and ve- 
racity, and muſt certainly have proceeded from ſome 
other cauſe. The miniſtry have declared that there 
was not any convention or agreement between the 
two Generals, though it has been generally under- 
Rood that the ſaving of the town depended upon ſome 
ſort of convention between them. It is not very pro- 
bable that the Engliſh troops would have left Boſton 
without demoliſhing it, had there not been ſome pro- 
miſe made on both ſides for this purpoſe. Had the 
troops ſet fire to the town before the embarkation, 
the provincials would have attacked 'them with all - 
their force, and probably have | ruined the whole ar- 
my, but as they did nor ſtir at the firſt till the embark- 
ation was almoſt fintthed, it gives reaſon to conclude 
that there was ſome agreement which ſome of the 
ſoldiers might break through, when they thought they 
were nearly ſafe from the attack of their enemy. 
This might happen without the General's knowledge, 
That there was a deſign of burning the town, is 
confirmed from combuſtibles being laid , and ready for 
firing in different parts of the town, and that the ſelece 
men were permitted to go out and hold a conference 
with General Waſhington upon the ſabje&. This 
3 not to "ne dern contradicted on either hand. 
N ene 
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Notwirhſtanding all the ſecurity that was taken; 
ihe embarkation could not be regulated as could 


have been wiſhed, though ten days were ſpent in the 


carrying it into execution; many diſorders and $me 
| loſs happened through haſte, precipiration, and hurry. 
It reſembled more the emigration of a nation; ànd the 
breaking up of a camp, than a fimple embarkation.— 
Fifteen hundred of the inhabitants, whoſe attachment 

to the royal cauſe bad rendered them obnoxious to 
their countrymen, incumbered the tranſports with 
their families and effects. The officers were great 
fufferers on this occafion ; they had laid out their mo- 
ney upon furniture, and ſuch other conveniences as 
were neceſſary to render their ſituation agreeable; 
but no purchaſers could be found for theſe effects, 
and it would have been extreme cruelty to many of 
them to have been under the neceſſity of leaving their 
whole ſubſtance behind them. The ſoldiers were em- 
barraſſed with continual duty, and all carriages and 
labourers that could be procured in the town were of 
courſe monopolized by the emigrant inhabitants. 
Every perſon had ſome private concern which was 
ſufficient to employ his time and thoughts. The ſick 
and wounded, women and children, called for every 
care and attention; and of courſe enereaſed the em- 
baraſſment and diſtreſs. It will be eaſy to ſuppoſe 
ſome part of * mne incident to Suck oircum- 
ſtances. 

The General was in a pitiable Gian 5 bak he 
bore it with great fortitude, and conducted the 
whole with great temper and addreſs: Some diſcon- 
tents appeared, which were to be endured and altay- 
ed. Scarcity of proviſions and ill furceſs always breed 
. dfeoments in camps, and as many, both officets and: 
H \ . foldieri, 
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foldiers, were not altogether hearty in 1 the war, they 
were on that account more ready to complain - This 
was in ſome meaſure the caſe upon this occaſion. The 
General having received i from England, 
fince the preceding month of October, they confidered 
themfelves in a great meaſure abandoned, and left 
to extricate themſelves as they could out of the 
unfortunate ſituation in which they were involved. — 
Mutual diſcontents and jealouſies prevailed between 
the army and navy.; each attributing to the other the 
eauſe of ſome part of that uneaſineſs itſelf felt. Diſ- 
contents are exceedingly fruitful; one generates many 
others in a very ſhort ſpace of time. The intended 
voyage to Halifax was ſubject to circumſtances of a 
very alar ming nature. The coaſt, which is at all times 
dangerous, was dreadfully ſo at this tempeſtuous e- 
quinoxial feafon, and the multitude of ſhips, Which: 
amounted to 150, inereaſed the difficulties and appre- 
henſion. As the highnor h- eaſt winds now prevailed, 
they were alſo liable to be blown off to the Weſt In- - 
dies, without a ſtock of proviſions in any degree ſuffi. 
_ cient to ſubſiſt them in ſuch a paſſage. And what 
rendered matters ſtill more irkſome, they were going 
to a barren miſerable country, which was incapable 
of affording thoſe reliefs which they ſo much wanted. 
It could not eſcape the obſervation, and was highly 
vexing to the military, that all this dangerous voyage 
when compleated, was directly ſo much out of their 
way. They were going to the northern extremities 
of the continent, when their buſineſs lay in the four 
ern, or at leaſt about the centre. | 
The neceſſity of their preſent Graaion left no 
choice of meaſures, and regret was uſeleſs. Upon 
March 17, as the rear embarked, General Waſhing- 


ton marched into the town with drums beating, co- 
lours 


— 


jours Aying, and in all the triumph of victory. And 


- 
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indeed it was a compleat victory for the din: > 


ing he had made troops that were reckoned invinci- 
ble, abandon a town which they had fortified as well 


[ 


as they could, with all the precipitation that vſually*. 


happens in ſignal defeats. The evacuation of Boſton 


which in the ſtile of the day was called only a change 


of poſition, was certainly a flight under as great ap- . 


prehenſions of fear and deſtruction as ever happened 
td any army. The marks of fear and hurry were vi- 
ſible in what they left behind them. They left a con- 


7 


ſiderable quantity of artillery and ſtores upon Bunker- 
hill and Boſton - neck, which they had nottime to car- 


ry off, through hurry and fear ; and though they at- 


| reinhnads render the cannon dl e, the hure 
ry -which than prevailed prevented that deſign. ——' 


They threw ſome: mortars and cannon into the wa- 


ter, which were afterwards weighed by the people 
ol the town. But all circumſtances concur to ſhew 
what influence 908 and aw nd 3 Wo We er 
embarkation.'''. 7 L n 
When General Waſhington . the eb he 
was received by the remaining inhabitants, and ac- 


nowledged by the refugees, who now recovered: _ 


their ancient poſſeſſion with every mark of gratitude 
and reſpect that could be poſſibly ſhewn to a deliyerer. 


The aſſembly of the province were not leſs zealous 


in their public acknawledgements. lis anſwer 


wus proper, modeſt, and becoming his ſituation <== 


He ſpoke like a man that did not puſue vains gloty, 
but ſought the welfare of his country, and maintained 
the natural rights of mankind. The policy of Bri- 
tain had made him a rebel, but his country looked up- 
an him as a ſayiour and deliyerer, What is the genu- 


ine 


ed. CEC — _ 
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ine character of the parties concerned, time and ow 
ages will declare better than the preſent can do. 
Thus was the long conteſted town of Bolton at 
length given up, the colony of Maſſachuſotts- Bay freed 
from a war, and left at liberty to adopt every meaſure 


i 


which could. tend to its future ſtrength and ſecurity. - 


It was above a week» before the weather permitted 


the fleet to get clearly out of the harbour and road; 
but rhey were afterwards. well compenſaed in their 
paſſage, their voyage to Hallifax being ſhorter and 
mare happy han could have been reaſonably expect- 


ed. Several ſhips of war were left behind to protect 


the: veſſels Which ſhould: arrive from England;; in 
_ which they were not perfettly ſuec eſs ful. The great 
extelit: of the! bay, with its numerous creeks! and i- 
ſlands, and the number of finall ports that ſurrounded 
it, afforded ſuch, opportunities to the provincial arm- 
ed boats, and privateers that they took a number of: 
thoſe which were {till in rf n that the town. or 


chaugedd its maſters. PRE Wie car FN 
Upon the Britiſh n e Boſton. it e.might 
have been expe ded, that they wauld have left a garri- 
ſon in Caſtle William to have kept the command of 
the harboyr : but alis was not thought a ſafe meaſure. 
By che motions of the coloniſts, and particularly their 
tabing their ſtations on the neighbouring iſlands, it 
vas conjectured tlrat they intended to attack Caltle- 
William, rhe poſſeſſion: of which would have been a. 
means of ſhutting up the ſhips of war in the harbour. 
Seneral Howe before he left the place blew up the 
fortifieations! to render it unſerviceable for the time. 
It argues that he was afraid of the expedition of the 
egen that they ſhould even take the caſtle be- 
tore he got the wt out of the G . this doey 
: +11 
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not ſay that he put much truſt either in the valour of 
his troops, or the naval force he had in Boſton har- 
bour. Of all the defeats that have been given to the 
coloniſts ſince the beginning of this diſmat war, there 
does not appear to have been either as grrat figns of 
hurry or flight in any of them, as happened to the 
Britiſn torces in this change of their ponioͤn. 
General Washington was now in poffeſſion of the 
capirad of Maſſachuſetts. Bay; but being ignorant of 
the deſtination of the fleet, and apprehenfive of an 
attempt upon New York, he detached ſeveral regi- 
ments for the protection of that city, on the very day 
upon which he took poſfeſſion of Boſton. The royal 
army were not as yet in à ſituation which admirted of 
their undertaking any expedition- They wanted 
both proviſions and refreſhment before they under - 
took any expedition of conſequence. They did not, 
it was ſaid, exceed nine chouſand effectire men, and 
were in other veſpects very ill provided. This army; 
which was three times more numerous than was 
thought fufficient to conquer America, was now, like 
the Trojans, fent to trauerſe the tea to ſeek new ha · 
bitations, with a number of the inhabitants of Boſton, 
who had carried all they could along with them, in 
hopes of better times. This was a mortifying blow 
to the ſchemes of the miniſtry, who had given out 
that the ſight of a few grenadiers would frighten the 
whole colonies into a compliante with their meaſures. 
Their invincible troops were now obliged to abandon 
Boſton be fore a new raiſed militia, who were cowards 
accounted at . tha neither nh could 
fh. n 
- Phe eftares and effeQs of thoſe 1 ah ac- 
| companie Generat Howe to Halifax were ordeged 
n 9 to 
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to be ſold, and the produce applied to the public ſer- 
vice. Some who ventured to ſtay behind, though 
they knew themſelves obnoxious to the preſent go- 
vernment, were brought to trial as public enemies 
and berrayers of their country; and the eſtates of 
ſuch as were found guilty were confitcated in the ſame. 
manner. But nothing occupied ſo much the mind of 
the people at Boſton, or had ſo much attention paid 
to ĩt by the province in general as the putting of that 
town in ſuch a ſtate of defence as might prevent a re- 
petition of thoſe evils which it lately experienced. 
For this purpoſe the greateſt diligence was uſed in 
fortifying the town and harbour, ſome foreign engi- 
neers were procured to ſuperintend the works, and 
every inhabitant devoted two days in the week to its 
eonſtruction. Some have much doubted if Boſton 
can be rendered tenable againſt an army, though the 
works may preſerve it from inſult, It will not be 
eaſy, however, for a fleet to approach it, provided 
Caſtle William is well fortified. and well manned, to 
defend the harbour. No fleets or armies have at: 
tempted to moleſt 1 toun _ General n. 05 
departure. 
We had "3 Glldried uch . en it 
will be neceflary to take à view of his proceedings 
hefore that city. While theſe, things we have now 
related were carrying on at Boſton, the blockade of 
Quebec was continued by Arnold under great hard- 
ſhips and difſiculties. Reinforcements arrived flow- 
ly,.and the Canadians, who are exceedingly fickle and 
inconſtant, were diſheartened and wavering. Some 
have thought that the Congreſs were unequal in con- 
duct as well as reſources, to the management of ſo 
F operatious at the tune Lime; and it is not to be 
wondered 
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wondered at, if they ſhould not be able to manage fo 
many things at once according to their wiſhes, when 
the government of Britain blundered fo egregiouſly int 
one leading object. Whatever there was in this, it 
is certain that the fuccours that were fent fuffered in- 
credible hardſhips in their march; which they endured 
with that fortitude which had hitherto diſtinguiſhed 
the provincials in this war. On the other hand, Gen. 
Carleton with his uſual vigilance, guarded againſt 
every effort of fraud, force, or ſurprize ; but as all 
ſupplies were cut off from the country, the . 
tants and garriſon ſuffered many diſtreſſes. 
As the ſeaſon approached in which ſupplies 10 
England were expected, the Americans grew more 
active in their operations. They again renewed the 
ſiege, and erected batteries, and made ſeveral attempts 
by fire-ſhips and otherwiſe to burn the veſſels in the 
harbour. They failed in theſe attempts, tho“ ſome 
of them were executed with great boldneſs and in- 
trepidity. Their troops were at one time drawn up, 
and ſcaling ladders, with every other preparation in 
r. adineſs for ſtorming the town, during the confuſion 
vhich they expected the fire Would have produced. — 
Though they had not all the ſucceſs they wiſhed, they 
however burnt a great part of the ſuburbs, and the 
remaining houſes being pulled down to prevent the 
ſpreading of the flames, afforded a moſt ſeaſonable 
relief of fuel to rhe town, which had for ſome time 
been exceedingly diſtrefled for the want of that neceſ- 
fary. While, matters were in this ſituation, upon 
the 25th of March, a party of Canadians: which had 
been embodied by Mr Beaujeu with a deſign of raif- 
ing the ſiege, were encountered and eaſily diſperſed 


1 n a detachment of the rebels. This gave ſpirits to 
| 85 the 
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the proviacials;; but the effect was 2 and 
could not laſt long. Having failed in all their attempts 
of burning the town by bombs and hot balls, their 
hopes of taking it by ſtorm failed, while theſe of taking 
ir by a regular ſiege daily leſſened. Their artillery 
were too ſmall and light to do much execution againſt 
a walled: town, well fortified, and though not at pre- 
ſent well defended, yet it was ſupplied with a gzrriſom 
equal to the number of the befiegers. Although 
confiderable reinforcements arrived in the remote 
parts of the province, the various impediments of bad 
roads, and want of neeeſſaries ſuitable to the fervice, 
prevented them from joining the troops engaged in 
the ſiege, In this ſtate of deſpondency, the ſmall- 
pox, the ſcourge and terror of the Weſtern world. 
broke out, and made great rarages among them. 

Nor was the immediate effect with reſpect to life and 
health the worſt conſequences of this calamity: for 
that diſorder being conſidered by the Americans as 
a, plague, and regarded with-all the horror incident 
to that name, the dreadful infection broke in upon 
every other conſideration, and rendered it difficult, if 
not impracticable, to ſuſtain diſcipline, or preſerre 
order. In this ſituation they intended to raiſe the 
ſiege before the arrival of ſuccours from England 
do the garriſon, which were ſoon expected. Gene- 

ral Wooſter had gone to Montreal to make prepara- 
tion neceſſary for facilitating that purpoſe, when the 
Iſis man of war, and two frigates / which had failed 
from England, had forced” their way through the 
Ice, and arrived at Quebec before it was practicable 
for the provincials to make a retreat. The unex- 
-pefted fight of the ſhips threw them into confuſion, 
Which was heightened by the immediate cfled 6f 
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cutting off all communication with their forces on 
the different fides of the river. 

General Carleton was too well verſed in untern 
affair to loſe an opportunity of ſeizing the advanta- 
ges which the preſent licuation afforded. A ſmall de- 
tachment of land forces which arrived with the ſhips 
of war, together with the marines, being landed with 
the utmoſt expedition, and joined to the garriſon up- 
on the 6th of May, the Governor marched immedi- 


ately to the provincial camp. He found every thing 
there in the greateſt confuilon they had not 


even covered themſelves with an intrenchment, 
and having already begun a retreat, upon the appear 


ance of the King's troops they fled, abandoning their 


artillery, ſcaling ladders, and other matters of incum- 
brance. The flight was ſo precipitate as ſcarcely to 


admit of an. execution, nor were the King's troops 
in any condition for a purſuit, if prudence could even. 


have juſtified the meaſure. 


Thus Quebec was freed from a mixed ſiege: and. 
blockade, after it had been inveſted about five months, 
and Canada preſerved by the fortitude and conſtancy 


of General Carleton and the garriſon, which did them 


great honour. From this time the provincials expe- 


rienced a continued ſeries of loſſes and misfortunes in 


that province. The Governor ſhewed himſelf wor- 


thy of his ſucceſs, by an act which immediately ſuc- 


ceeded it, and which does credit to his humanity.— 
A number of ſick and wounded provincials lay ſcat- 
tered about and hid in woods and villages, when they. | 
were in the greateſt danger of periſhins under the 
complicated preſſure of want, feat, and diſeaſe, To 
prevent this melancholy conſequence, he iſſued a ro- 


clamation, commanding the proper officers to find 
* abs SO 
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out theſe unhappy perſons, and ro afford them all ne- 
ceſſary relief and aſſiſtance at the public expence, 
'Whilſt to render the benefit compleat, and to preyent 

| obſtinacy and apprehenſion from marring its effect, 
he aſſured them that as ſoon as they were recovered, 

they ſhould have their liberty to return to their re- 

ſpeQtive provinces. This was truly generous as well 

as humane, and ſpeaks for General Carleton more 
than the greateſt victory could have done. Such a 
noble greatneſs of mind muſt procure the eſteem of 
his greateſt enemies, and adorn his character in the 
view of all worthy men. It is only a great man that 
can perform ſuch noble and diſintereſted deeds, and. 

ſoar above the mean and pitiful n of reycage 
and reſentment. 5 

5 About the endof May, Coord? ments from Ire- 
land, one from England, and another from General 
owe, together with the Brunſwick troops, arrived. 
ſucceſſively i in Canada, ſo that the whole forces in the 
province, when complicated, were eſtimated at about 
13,000 men. The general rendezvous was at the 
Three Rivers, which lies half way between Quebec 
and Mount Real, and at the computed diſtance of a- 
bout ninety miles from each. This place lies on the 
north, ſide of the river St. Lawrence, and takes its 

name from the neighbourhood. of one of the branch- 
es of a large river, whoſe waters are diſcharged thro? 
three mouths into that great reſervior. 
The provincals after their flight from ee « con- 
tinued to retreat till they arrived on the banks of the 
| riyer Sorrel, which falls into the river St. Lawrence, 
about 140 miles from Quebec, where they joined ſome 
of their reinforcements that had not been able to pro- 


d eced farther | to their afliſtance 3 but they were now 
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ſunk in their ſpirits, and much enteebled in their ac- 
tions; and to complear their misfortunes, the ſmall 


pox had ſpread through all their quarters. Theſe 


diſcouraging circumſtances were not ſufficient to damp 


the ſpirirs of their enterpriſing leaders. Notwith- 
ſanding all their paſt fatignes and diſappoiatments, 
they formed a very daring plan with great addreſs, 


Which, had it ſucceeded according to its intention, 


would have been ſeverely felt by the King's forces. 


This plan was to ſurpriſe the Britiſh troops at the 


Three Rivers; which if it had taken place, and been 


attended with all the ſucceſs it was capable of, might 
have been ranked among the moſt conſiderable milt- 


rary exploits of that nature ever performed. 
The Britiſh and Brunſwick forces were at this 


time much ſeparated. A conſiderable body was 
ſtationed at Three Rivers under the command of Ge- 
neral Niſber, lay near them on board the tranſports. 
The largeſt body was along with the Generals Carle- 
ton, Burgoyne, Philips, and the German General, 


Reideſal, in ſeveral divifions, by land and water, on 
their way from Quebec. The diſtance from Sorrel was 


about fifty miles, and the feveral armed veſſels and 


tranſports full f troops, which had got up higher 


than Three Rivers lay full in the way. In the face 
of ali theſe dangers and difficulties, a body of about 
2000 men, under the command of Major- General 
Thompſon, embarked at Sorrel in fifty boats, and 
coaſting the ſouth fide of the lake St. Peter, where 


the river St. Laurence ſpreads to a great extent, ar- 


| | Fention of a e the forces” under the command 


rived at Newlet, from whence they fell down tlie ri- 


ver by night, and paſſed to the other ſide, with an in- 


* 
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of General Frazer. The place called Three Rivers 
is rather to be conſidered as a long village than a re- 
gular town; and the deſign was to make the attack be- 
fore break of day, with a ſtrong detachment, while 
two ſmaller parties were e WP in aten to, 2 
ver. or ſupport them. 4 
The circumſtances concurring to. give effect to this 
defign, were too numerous to afford any ſtrong con- 
fidence of ſucceſs. It was one of thoſe bold under- | 
rakings which might have produced great advantages; 3 
but it was of too perilous a nature for any thing leſs 
than the moſt deſperate ſituation to juſtify. . The pro- 
vincials were neither ſufficiently numerous, nor pro- 
vided with artillery ſor ſuch a daring and dangerous 
encounter; their troops were but lately raiſed and 
une xperienced i in the art of war, and they were now 
going to engage old troops under the command of 
great and experienced oflicers, furniſhed with every 
thing neceſſary for either attacking or reſiſting. an e- 
nemy. Though the circumſtances of rhe parties had 
Leen. equal, the iſſue would ſtill have been doubtful, 
as ſome of the beſt forces in Britain, and perhaps in 
the world, were under the command of great officers, 
whoſe honour as ſoldiers and commanders of the beſt 
e Was . to > prevent Rem from behaving, UNs 
There were many, ir not every. pr bable chance a- 
8 the coloniſts: they were uncertain of arriving 
at the time propoſed, as Conveyance of troops by Wa- 
ter was exceedingly uneertain as to time. The ſmall- 
eſt ſquall of wind on the lake might retard or inter- 
rupt their paſſage, and inſtead of arriving at the time 
propoſed, as actually happened, they might be a great 


while long er in m reaching os deſired point. The at- 
„ 
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tempt was | therefore a moſt deſperate enterprize, 
ſcarcely conſiſtent with any rules or maxims of com- 
mon prudence. 1 
They miſſed cheir time - by . an hour, and tho” 
they paſſed the armed ſhips wirhout obſervation, yet 
they, were diſcovered, and the alarm given at their 
landing. I hey afterwards got into bad grounds, and 
were involved in many difficulties, which threw them 
into diſorder and eonfuſion. In this condition they 
found General Frazer's corps ready to receive them, 
having landed ſeveral light ſix-pounders, which were 
played upon them with great execution. While they | 
were thus engaged in the front, Brigadier Neſbit, 
whoſe tranſports lay higher up the river, landed his 
forces full on their way back. N othing was now left 
but a retreat, the performance of which was a thing | 
more to be wiſhed for than reaſonably expected. 
Neibit's corps kept the fide of the river to prevent | 
their eſcape to their boats, while Fraſer purſued them 
and galled them ſeverely with his light artillery. - Be- 
tween both they were driven, for ſome miles through 
a deep ſwamp which, they paſſed with incortcivable 
toil, expoſed to conſtant danger, and enduring every 
degree of diſtreſs, The Britiſh troops at length grew _ 
weary, with the purſuit, and the wood afforded them 
a wiſhed-for ſhelter. The firſt and ſecond in com- 
mand, with about two hundred others, were taken 
priſoners, and it is ſome what ſtrange that they were 
not all taken or deſtroyed. The Britiſh forces were 
but lately arrived, and were not recovered from the 
fatigues of a long voyage, they were therefore as 
unable to Wa as the others Were fo ſtand a ſevere 
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This was 4 10 laſt yigorous puſh which the provin- 


cials made for the conqueſt of Canada. The Britiſh 


army having Joined at Three Rivers, puſhed forward 


by land and water with great expedition. They had 
now nothing but the ordinary chances of the way to 
interrupt their march, and they made all the expedi- 
tion that they could to arrive at the Sorrel. They 
arriyed there upon the 1 5th of June, and found the 
7 had abandoned the place ſome hours before, 


iſmantled the batteries which they had erected 


to Rp Sur the entrance into the river, and had carried 


of their artillery and ſtores. A ſtrong detachment 
Was landed here, under the command of General 


Burgoyne, with orders to advance along the Sorrel t6 


St. John's, while the remainder of the fleet and army 
failed up the river Longueil, the place of paſſage from 
the iſland of Montreal to La Prairie on the continent. 


Here they diſcovered that the enemy had abandoned 
the city and iſland of Montreal on the preceding 


_ evening, and that if the wind had been favourable, 


they might have met at this place. The army was 


immediately landed on the continent, and marching by 
La Prairie, croſſed by the peninſula formed dy the 
St Lawrence and the Sorrel, in order to join Gene- 


ral Burgoyne at St John's, where they expected a 


ſtand and a ſtrong reſiſtance would haye been made 
by the coloniſts. | 


| Burgoyne purſued his march along the Sorrel with- 


| aur intermiſſion ; but with much caution, as was ne- 
ceſſary in a country where there was ſtill ſuſpicion of 


an enemy, and where their laſt and moſt deſperate 


| efforts were to be expected. In this the King's Ge- 
nerals were greatly miſtaken : for it appeared after- 
' Wards not to have been . PAP of the plan of the 


rebels 


—— — 
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rebels to make any ſtand at thoſe places where the 
Britiſh forces expected. General Burgoyue arrived 


at Sr John's on the evening of the 19th of June, Where 
he found the buildings on flames and neatly, 7120 
185 Ser e that could not be carried away. — 


4 . 


to Th up the rapids in their way to * Chania, 
where they immediately embarked for Crown Point. 
| Though their flight was precipitate, they ſuſtained no 
loſs, and General Sullivan, who commanded the re- 
treat, received publie thanks for the prudence wich 
Which he conducted i it, by wh ich he ſared their ruin- 
ed army, at a time when it was, encumbered with a 
valt number 'of fick, moſt of whom wete il of the. 
fal. pon. . 3 
An end was now put to 1255 war in a Canada; the 58 
rantages of which were howeyer conſiderably check-. 
ed by rhe reſtraint which was now laid upon ti the fur- 
ther operations of the army, in that quarter. For a8 
the coloniſts were maſters of Lake Champlain, it Was. 
impoſlible; for the forces to proceed to the ſouthward, 
until ſach ; a number of veſſels were conſtructed or ob. 
to erols that lake with ſafety. The doing of this was 
a work of much labour and time; for though fixa arm- 


tained, as would afford a ſuperiority, and enable chem 


ed veſſels were ſent from England for that purpoſe, 


the falls of Chamblee rendered the means of convey- 
ing highly difficult, and a marter which required much 
ingenuity and induſtry, A vaſt number of other vel- 
ſels were alſo neceſſarily to be eonſtructed, both for 


cogveyance and protection. But we mult for a while 
leave General Burgoyne and his army, and proceed | 


10 the « Operations on ſome other part al the continent. 


North 


— — — — — 
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North Carolina was this year in a ſtate 'of great 
eommarion. The Governor and the Aſſembly were 
at open war, and each party uſed their utmoſt endea · 4 

zur to deſtroy the other. Goyernor Martin, We. 
have already obſeryed, was obliged to ſeek refuge on 
board a ſhip of war in. Cape Fear river. N This difaſ- 
ment, nor reſtrain his attempts to reduce the province | 
of North Carolina to obedience. | He had received 
intelligence, that a ſquadron of men of war with ſeven. 
regiments, under the conduct of Sir Peter Parker and 
Lord Cornwallis, were to depart from Ireland on an 
expedition to the ſouthern colonies in the beginning 
of the year, and that North Carolina was their firſt 
if not their principal Object. This encreaſed his con- 
fidence, and rouzed him to attempt ſomething i in the 

an time. He alſo was informed that Gen. Carleton 
with a {mall detachment, was on "his" way from New- . 
| Englang r to meet him at Cape Fear. He had formed 
a connection with a body of defperate renegades, who 
had lately. been confi dered as rebels, and enemies to 
the provincial eſtabljſliment, who went by the name of. . 
Regi gulators, and have been taken notice of in this hiſ- 
tory. Having alſembled a number of theſe 'and ſome 
| Highland emigrants, he thought to accompliſh the re- 
es of the inſurgents, even independent of the 
ZR6d force. That colony was deemed the weak. * 
elt in America, except Georgia; and the two parties 
we have mentioned were numerous, active, and daring, 
and the former as well as the latter were zealouſly at- 
rached to.the cauſe, of government. © IRE Highlanders, . 
were conſidered. as naturally warlike, and the Regu- 
: lators, from their ſi ituation and manner of liring, to 


be much bolder, hardier, and berter markſmen, han 
| | thoſe 
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thoſe who had, been bred. to other courſes, and in 
more ciyilized Parts of the country. The Governor 
70 ſeveral commiſſions to theſe people, for the rail. 
ing and commanding of regiments, and granted ano- 
ther to one Mr M. Donald to act as their General.— 
Along with the commiſſion he ſent allo a praclamarion 
commanding. all perſons | vpon their allegiance to re- 
pair to the royal ſtandard, which Was erected by Ge- 
| neral N. Dohald about, the middle of February. Go- 
vernor Martin had 1 not well conſidered the character of 
either the General or troops he was; now. employing, 
| though they were deſperate and wicked to an extreme, 
and capable of the moſt daring . actions, when 
there Was no immediate. danger, yet being unprinci- 
pled, and having fixed the ohject before them, and 
being under no diſcipline, they were by no means to 
be truſted All cauſes were alike to them, unleſs their 
von intereſt, which did not appear to be more con- 
nected with the cauſe of government. than with that 
os the. coloniſts. Their after conduct declared that 
Iey were not to, depended upon. They were in ge- 
neral a ſort of free: booters, Who delighted more in 
a plunder that attended commotions than in the 
: 8 of any cauſe Wharſoever. Their manner of 
18 3 ainſt (thoſe who had no arms of defence, 
bs when they met, with force they were ready to fly. 
unleſs when they were. ſurrounded and could. not get 
away: Such were the men, by means of whoſe af- 
fiſtance:Goyernor Martin thought to reduce the pro- 
viuce of Carolina to obedlence. . 4 
N new general, and his.. new; raiſed. army wers 


ws or ng till they? were brought to Atrial of their prow- . 
eſs z for u upon the e If BY Os advice © their | 


mbling 
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alembling at a 3 called Croſs Creek, Brigadier- 
General Moore was immediately ordered to march. 
againſt them at the head of a provincial regiment 
which he commanded, with fuch militia as he could 
cCollect, and ſome pieces of cannon. He marched 
within a few miles of them, and took poſſeſſion of an 
important poſt called Rockfort Bridge, which, as he 
was much inferior to them in ſtrength, he immediately 
entrenched and rendered defenfible. He had not 
been many days in this ſtarion, where he was receivin, 
and waiting for ſuccours, than General M Donald ap- 
roached at the head of his army, and fent a letter to 
Moore, incloſing the Governor? 8 proclamation, and 
recommending to him and his party to join the King's 
ſtandard, by a given hour next day, or he muſt be un- 
der the neceſſity of conſidering them as enemies. 
As Moore knew that the provincial forces were 
| marching from all quarters, he protracted the negoci- 
ation, in hopes that the tory. army, as they were cal- 
Jed, might have been farrounded. In his final an- 
ſwer he declared, that he and his officers conſidered 
themſelves as engaged in a cauſe the moſt glorious | 
and honourable in the world the defence of the li- 
berties of mankind ; he reminded the emigrants, of 
the ungrateful return they had made to the kind re- 
ception they had met in the colony; and the Gene- 
ral, with ſome of his officers, of an oath they had ta - 
ken a little before, and upon which they were per- 
mitted to come into the country, that they only came 
to ſee their relations, without any concern Whatever 
min public affairs. In return to the proclamation he 
fent them the teſt propoſed by the Congreſs, with a 
proffer, chat if chey ſubſcribed it and laid down their 


arms, they ſhould be received as friends; but if they 
E 5 N | 3 | | f 0 1 
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refuſed to comply, they might expect conſequences 
ſimilar to thoſe which they had held out to his people. 
In the mean time Mr M Donald perceived the danger 
he was in of being encloſed, and abruptly quitting his 
ground, endeavoured with conſiderable dexterity, by 
forced mai ches, the unexpected paſſing of rivers, and 
the greateſt quickneſs of movement, to diſengage 
himſelf. It i is thought to have been the ſcheme of 
this party to bring Governor Martin, with Lord Wil- 
liam Campbel, and General Ciinton, who had by chis 
time joined them, into the interior part of the coun- 
try, which they judged would be a means of uniting 
all che back ſertlers of the ſouthern colonies in the 
royal cauſe, of bringing forward the Indians, and of 
encouraging the well. affected to ſhew themſelves 1 in all 


places. 
The provincials were however ſo cloſe in che pur- 


fuit, and fo alert in cutting the country and ſeizing 
the paſſes, that M*Donald at length found himſelf 

under the neceſſity of engaging one Colonel Caſwell, 
who with about 1000 militia and mitiutemen had taken 
poſſeſſion” of a place called Moore Creek Bridge, 
where they had thrown up an intrenchment. The 
royaliſts were by all accounts mach ſuperior in num- 
ber, being about 3000 ſtrong ; even M Donald him- 
ſelf after the battle confeſſed that they were 1 500.— 
The emigrants began the attack with great fury; but 
M' Leod, the ſecond in command, and a few more of 
their braveſt officers being killed, at the firſt attack, 
they ſuddenly loſt all ſpirit, fled with the greateſt pre- 
cipitation, and, as the coloniſts.affirm, deſerted their 
General, who was taken priſoner, as were nearly all 
their leaders, and the reſt totally broken and diſperf- 
ed, It is often the fate We the Highlanders, when 
the 


| 
i 
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they meet with a ſteady reſiſtance, and loſe any of 
their chiefs, to make a precipitate flight. Their fury 
is violent, but it is ſoon over; ard if the troops 
whom they engage can ſtaud their firſt attack, they 
will be very ready to conquer them, or at lealt 1 0 put 
them r 
This victory greatly elated the TR EO . [They 
had ſhewn that their province was not ſo weak AS Was | 
imagined ; for though their force in the engagement 
was not confiderable, they had raiſed 1 0,000, men in 
the ſpace of ten days. But what was {till more flar- 
tering, they had encountered Europeans, Who had 
held them in the moſt ſovereign contempt, both as 
men and ſoldiers in the field, and had defeated them 


5 wich an inferior force. 


Had the zeal of this people ak kept dormant till 
their forces had arrived from England, it is highly pro- 
bable that the ſouthern colonies would have conſi: 
derably felt the impreſſion of the inſurrection of the 
Regulators and emigrants. Bor now their goree and 
ſpirits were ſo entirely broken, their leaders being 
ſent to different priſons, and the reſt ſtripped of their 
arms, and watched with all the eyes of diſtruſt and 
ſuſpicion, that no future effort could reaſonably be 


expected from them. Governor Martin appears to 


have had more zeal than diſcretion for the cauſe of 
government, and ſeems to have been totally ignorant 
of the temper and diſpoſition of the colony he govern- 
ea Hor as he Was informed of the deſtination of 
troops from Ireland to the ſouthern provinces, he 
.ought to have waited till their arrival, when his emi- 
grants and Regulators could have done ſome ſervice;: 
But the method which he took was an effectual one 
49% arm the ue, and have them i in readineſs when 


as 
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the King's troops arrived, to give ch a Warm re- 


ception. By all that one can learn from the hiltory 


of this war, it ſeems to have been raiſed by tlie igno- 
rance and pride of the ſeveral Governors of the pro- 
yinces, who miſinformed government with regard to 


the ſtats of the colonies. There does not ſeem. to 


have been any of them on the fide. of government, 
that either knew the number of , their friends or 
the power of their enemies. Martin and his friends 
were totally miſtaken in, rating the proweſs of the in- 
ſurgents, and deſpiſing the power of the coloniſts.— 

And it is a miſtake that has prevailed at home 755 


the beginning of this deſtructive war, that the valour 


aud power of our troops could not be reliſted, and 
that the coloniſts were mean ſpirited, cowardly, and 
inſignificant, It muſt be confeſſed that it is extremely 
diſſicult to regulate or reſtrain the caprice or violence 
of thoſe leaders, Who aſſume authority on ſuch 


gccaſſons, They have not always been the wiſeſt in 


the Kingdom of Great Britain that have been ſent to 


be Governors of our colonies: they are generally the 


friends af the minilter, or ſome of their friends, and 
that is accounted a ſufficient qualification. 

The congreſs were not inattentive to their own in- 
Regs of in the midſt of theſe tumults in the different 


| colonies, and they turned their view to objects of im- 
Portance in all parts of the colonies, The blvnders af 


Hur miniſtry and their late Governors taught the 


wiſdom. They joined execution with deſign, and en- 
deavoured to execute their plans as ſpeedily as. Pru- 
.dence required. Upon the third of March they fitr 
ted out a ſquadron of five frigates, under the.command 
of Commodore Hopkins, who failed to the Bahama 


Mands, when they ler N the land of Proyidence, 


which 2 
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which is the principle one, of a conſiderable quanti- 
ty of artillery and ſtores. They were however diſap- 
pointed in the powder, which they moſt wanted, 
_ through the prudence of the Governor, who ſent an 
hundred and fifty barrels of it away in a ſmall veſſel 5 
the night before they landed. They brought off the 
Governor, and ſome other public perſons, as priſon- 
ers; and after taking ſeveral prizes in their return, 
fell in at laſt with the Glaſgow frigate of war, accom- 
panied with a tender, the latter of which they took, 
and the former eſcapes with ee alter a ſharp 
"4 enge gement. 
All this time, Lord Dünne; with his fleet of fu- 
| gitives, continued on the coaſts, and in the rivers of 
Virginia, and remained in a hovering” ſituation for a 
great part of the year; bur as every place was now 
ſtrictly guarded, theſe unhappy people who had put 
themſelves under his protection, ſuffered very great 
diſtreſſes. The heat of the weather, and the badneſs 
and ſcarciry of water and proviſions, with the cloſe- 
neſs and naſtineſs of the ſmall veſſels, in Which they 
were crouded, by degrees produced that infectious 
and malignant diſtemper which i is known by the name 
of 'peltilential fever. This dreadful diſorder made 
great havoc among them, but particularly affected 
the negroes, moſt of whom it ſwept away. After 
various adventures, in which they were drived from 
5 place to place, and from iſland to iſland, by the Virgi- 
nians, ſeveral of the veſſels were driven on ſhore in a 
5 gale of wind, and the wretched fugitives became cap- 
tives to their own countrymen. At laſt, every place 
being ſhut up againſt them, and hoſtile to the remain- 
der, and neither water nor proviſions to be obtained, 
: Lk at the expence « of blood, ir was found neceſſary 
: opa 
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towerds the beginning of Augnſt to burn the fmalleſt 
and leaſt valuable veſſels, and to ſend the remainder, 
amounting to 40 or 50 ſail, with the exiles, to ſeek 


\ - ſhelter and retreat in Florida, Bermudas, and the 


Weſt Indies. In this manner ended the hopes enter- 
tained by the employment of the negroes, to ſuppreſs - 
the rebellion in the ſouthern colonies. This meaſure, 
rather invidious than powerful, tended much to in- 
flame the diſcontents in rheſe colonies, without ad- 
ding any ſtrength to the King” s arms. The unhappy: 
creatures that engaged in it are ſaid to have periſhed 
almoſt to a man. This conduct of Lord Dunmore's 
in employing the negroes, and in burning Norfolk, 

was extolled by the tories at home as the moſt righre- 
ous and heroic proceeding, and all the venal newſ- 
papers in the nation echoed his Lordſhip's praiſes, 
and commended his tranſactions. His loſſes and defeats 
were denied or concealed by government as long as 


5 pooſſible, till Dunmore's diſgrace drove the miniſtry to 


ſtill more deſperate experiments, and every new pro- 
ject to fulfil their deſigns, expoſed more and more their 
folly and malignity. Every new ſtep in their pro- 
ceedings, demonſtrated the darkneſs of their under- 
ſtanding, and real want of ſyſtem and method in all 
they attempted to perform. 7 
Providence for a ſeaſon ſeemed alſo to "RED upon 
their ſchemes and meaſures, and what was either pur- 
ſued without wiſdom, or carried on through pride 
and ambition, was fruſtrated by an immediate hand 
of providence. The fleets, tranſports, and victuallers 
which had been ſent to America, met with exceeding 
bad weather in their paſſage,” and ſo many delays 
and untoward circumſtances of different "ſorts befe 
them, that i in a great BEE fruſtrated. the end of 
" theis - 
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their deſtination. Sir Peter Parker” s ſquadron, which 
| failed from Portſmouth in the end of the year, mer 
with unexpected delays in Ireland, and bad weather 
afterwards, ſo that they did not arrive at Cape Fear 
till the beginning of May, where they were detained 
by various cauſes till the end of the mouth. They 4 
met there with General Clinton, who had already 
been from New York, and from thence proceeded ro 
Virginia, where he had ſeen Lord Dunmore, and 
finding. that no ſervice could be effeRed at either 
place with his ſmall force, came to this place to wait 
for them. This ſeaſon of the year was very unfortu- 'F 
nate for the troops, and much againſt any. operations 
which they intended to perform; The exceſſive 
heat rendered the troops ſickly, even at Cape Fear, 
notwithſtanding the plenty of refreſhments they pro- 
cured, and the little Jabogr they had upon their 
hands. They found it neceſſary to do. ſomething, 
and Charleſtown, the capital. of South Carolina. be- 2 
ing within the line of Sir Peter Parker and Lord 
Coruwallis's inſtructions, they determined to make an 
impreſſion in that quarter. They had little informa- 
tion of General Howe's ſituation, nor did General 
Clinton know of his evacuating Bolton bur through che 
channel of an American newfpaper. Andit happened 
unfortunately, that a veſſel which General Howe had 
difpatched from Hallifax with orders. for their pro- 
ceeding to the northward met with ſuch delays in. 
Her paſſage that ſhe did not arrive at Cape Fear BY a. 
ter their departure, 8 „ 
The fleet anchored off Charleſto vn bar i in = ho. , 
gjanivg, of. June. They were joined before they. | 
Proceeded to action by the Experiment mam of war z, 
a the naval force then conſiſted of the „ 
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Sir Peter Parker's ſhip of 50 guns; the Experiment, 


of the ſame force; the Active, Solebay, Acteon, 1 


- and Syren, of 2 8 guns each; the Sphynx, of 20, an 
hired armed ſhip of 22, a ſmall ſloop of war, an arm- 
ed ſchooner, and the Thunderer bomb-ketch. The 
paſſage of the bar was a work of time, difficulty and 
danger, eſpecially to the two large ſhips, which tho 
they had taken out their guns, and uſed every other 
means to lighten them as much as poſſible, both 
touched the ground, and ſtruek ſeveral times. The 
land forces were commanded by General Clinton, 
Lord Cornwallis, and Brigadier-General Vaughan. 
It is ſomewhat ſurprizing, that at the time General 
Clinton ſailed from Boſton, General Lee at the head 
of a ſtrong detachment from the army before that 
place, immediately ſet out to ſecure New Vork, from 
the ſuppoſed attempt, the former would have 
made upon that city. Having ſucceeded in that ob- 
ject, General Clinton could not but be ſurprized at his 
arrival in Virginia, to find Lee in poſſeſſion, ind in the 
ſame ſtate of preparation in which he had left him at 
New York. Upon Clinton's departure from Cape 
Fear, Lee traverſed the continent with the utmoſt: 
expedition, to ſecure North Carolina. And at length 
upon the further progreſs of the fleet and army to the 
ſouthward, General Lee again, with equal celerity, 
proceeded to the defence of Charleſtown. It was 
ſcarcely credible that ſo much expedition could have 
been made by any man in ſuch a warm climate at that 
ſeaſon of the year, and perhaps no man ever poſted ſo 
ſwiftly amidſt ſo great difficulties and diſadvantages. — 
The animating ſpirit of liberty gives wings to inven- 
tion, and vigour to the animal ſpirits, which ſlaves 
7 _ 1 to power know nothing of. It could not 
roi 
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have been i in the power of thoſe whoſe minds were 
not inwigorated by ſome animating principle, to have 
gone through the fatigues, e and watchings | 
of ſuch a tedious journey, ' / 
Ihe firſt object of our forces, alter pulling che bar, 
was the back of a fort which had been lately erected, 
though not yet quite furniſhed nor rendered altoge- 
ther complete, upon the ſouth weſt point of Sullivan — — 
Hand.,- This fort commanded the paſſage to Charleſ. 
__ town, which lay farther weft by ſix miles diſtance ;— 
and though it had been but lately conſtructed, was 
properly conſidered the key of that harbour. It was 
nic that ĩt was repreſented to cur officers as in a more 
imperfect ſtate. than it was found but ſuppoſing it 
had been more perfect than it was, he could not ima- 
gine that a raw militia could have been able to have 
15 defended it any length of time againſt the great weight 
_ of metal aud the force of ſire from our ſhips, even ex- 
dlutling the co-operation of che land forces. 80 
85 impartial were our people in their judgment concern 
ing their own proweſs, and the force and valour of 
their enemies. The coloniſts had conſide red che 
| danger before they engaged in it, and knew the opi- 
nion which the Britiſh forces had of their courage; 
| they were. determined for once to put the Britiſh in- 
| trepidity to trial, and ſhew them a ſpecimen what a 
militia, animated by the ſpirit of liberty, could do. 
|  - 4 Qur troops were landed on Long Iſland, which lies 
| nearer, and to the eaſtward of Sullivan's,, being ſe pa- 
rated only by ſome ſhoals, and a creek called the 
Breech, which are deemed paſſable at low water, the 
ford being repreſented to our people as only 18 
inches in depth in that ſtate. The Carolinians had: 
poſted ſomo forces within a few pieces of cannon near 
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the north-ealt extremity. of Sulliyan's Iland, at the 
diſtance of two miles from the fort, where they had 
. thrown up works to prevent the paſſage of the royal 
army over the breach. General Lee was encamped 
with a conſiderable body of forces upon the continent 
at the back and to the northward ef the iſland, with 
which he had a communication open by a. bridge of 
boats, and could by that means at any time march the 
whole or any part of his forces to ſupport that ꝓoſt 
Which was oppoſed to our men's paſſage from Hong 
Wand. The latter is a naked burning ſand, where 


the troops ſuffered greatly from their expoſure to 
the intenſe heat of the ſun. Both the fleet and army 


were greatly diſtreſſed through the badneſs of the 
Water: that Which! is found upon the ſea coaſt of Caro, 
Ua being very brackiſh. Nor were they in better 
condition wirh reſpect to the quantity or quality of their 
proviſions, 1 + Tho” the greateſt diſpgtch Was neceſſary 
on account of theſe f inconveniensg es, yet ſuch delays 
curred i in carrying the deſign into execution, that 
it was near the end of the month. before the artack on 
Sullivan” J illand took place; 3.4 ſeaſon which Was ap · 
plied by the provincials with great diligence for com- 
pleating their, works. Every. thing. being at. length 
ſettled between, the commanders by ſea and land, the, 
Thunderer bomb, covered by the armed ſhip, took 
her flation in the morning, and began the attack by. 
throwing ſhells at the fort as the fleet advanced. 
About eleven o clock the Briſtol, Experi iment „Acdive, 
and Sole bay, brought up directi againſt the fort; and 
began a moſt * and inceſſant cannonade.—The 
Sphynx, Acteon, and Syren, were ordered to the 
weſtward, to take their ſtation between the end of the 
illand ang Keek d, with, a defign 1 t0 explode the 
Wor ks 
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works of the fort, and, if poſſible, to cut off the com- 
munication between the iſland and continent, which 
would oſ courſe cut off the retreat of the garriſon, as 
well as all ſuecours for its aſſiſtance. There was alſo 
another intention in this poſition of the ſhips, namely, 
to prevent any attempt of ſending the ſhips to inter- 
rupt the attack. This part of the deſign was render. 
ed unfortunate by the ſtrange unſkilfulneſs of the pilot, 
who entangled the frigatesin the ſhoals called the Mid- 
dle Grounds, where they all ſtuck faſt 3 and tho? 
two of them were in ſome time got off with danger and 
difficulty, it was then too late, and they were in no 
condition to execute the intended ſervice. The 
_ Aeon could nat be got off, and was burnt by the 
_- officers and crew the next morning, to prevent her 
materials and ſtores from PESO a prey to the 
enemy. | 
Whilſt a Stel cannot de We the ſhips feemed 
| {afficient to ſhake the firmneſs of rhe bravelt foe, and 
daunt the courage of the braveſt ſoldiers, the return 
made from the fort was equally terrible, and could 
not fail of calling for xeſpect, as nel as of friking 
terror into every Britiſh ſeaman. | 
In the midſt of that dreadful roar of abtllicny; they 
ſtood to their guns with the greateſt firmneſs and con- 
, ſtancy, and fired with ſuch deliberation and coolneſs 
that they ſeldom miſſed their aim. The ſhips ſuffered 


2 prodigiouſſy; they were almoſt torn to pieces, and 


the ſlaughter was dreadful, Scarcely was ever Britiſh, 
valour put to ſo ſevere a trial, nor ever did our army 
in any engagement of the ſame nature, meet with ſo 
rude an encounter, They began now to find that 
Sullivan fort was not ſo eaſily taken as they appre- 


1 hended, and that the rt, in Carolina had chang- 
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ed their character. The ſprings of the Briſtol's ca- 
ble were cut off by the ſhot, and ſhe lay for ſome time 
expoſed as a mak to the fire of the fort, and was 
moſt terribly raked. Captain Morris, who had ſhewn 
much bravery, was covered with wounds, though he 
ſtill kept his ſtation, and refuſed to retire, until his 
arm being ſtot off, he was carried away in a condi- 
tion that did not afford a poſſibility of his recovery,— 
The quarter:deck of the Briſtol was once cleared of 
every perſon except the Commodore, wio ſtood a- 


lone a ſpectacle of firmneſs and intrepidiry, which bas 


been never excelled, and {dom cqualledl. The o- 
thers on that deck were either carried down to have 
their wounds dreſſed, or were killed in the conflict. 
Captain Scott, of the Experiment, had his own ſhare 
of his danger or glory, who, beſides the loſs of an 
arm, ee ſo many other wounds, that his life was 
at firſt deſpaired of. Our fleet thought ence that they 

had ſilenced the fort, and concluded rhat he day was 
their qwn, and that the forces on ſhore might have 
0 taken poſſeſſion thereof, but in this they were miſtak- 
en; for this ſilence proceeded from the want of am- 
munition which the provincials had to carry from the 
continent. It ſeems indeed extraordinary that a de- 
tachment of land forces was not ready to take the 
adyantage of the ſilence of the fort, and improve this 
opportunity, The reaſons of this haye neyer been 


7 fufficiently cleared up by any well- authenticated ac- 


counts: ſame have blamed the commander in chief 
for not co-aperating with the fleet, whilſt others have 
attempted ro ſhew that it was impoſlible for the land 
forces to afford them any aſſiſtance. To ſet forth 
the bravery of our ſeamen, it was ſtrongly aſſerted at 
home, that d drove the Awericans from the ſort; 
"bur 
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but this f not at all appear to have been the 
caſe.——For, the garriſon, received the. thanks and 
praiſe of the Americans, as well as of General Lee, 
which is a proof that they did not believe that they 
abandoned the fort, deſerted the guns, or were chang- 
ed, though Wer. might be, aug. certainly were, rein- 
forced. Hen 101 GONE 
jy: During this Very Gd and 5 d the ſeamen 
Jooked often and impatiently towards the ealt to ſee 
the land forces advance from; Long Illand, to draw 
the rebels from the fort and entrenchments. In theſe 
hopes they were grievouſly diſappointed, What was 
the reaſon. of this ĩnaction of the land forces has never 
been fully. explained · ; The papers publiſhed by au- 
thority are ſo totally defeQive and unſatisfactory up- 
on this point, that it is impoſlible to; egg any thing 
from them to clear up this matter. The Gazette 
upon this occaſion is the moſt jarring 5 inconſiſtent 
account that ,eyer was given of any tranſaction of 
ſack a nature, and it is impoſſible to form any. other 
concluſion. from that paper, than that it was compoſ- 
ed to throw milt and darkneſs upon the ſuhject.—— 


From the day that the action at Bunker's:bill happen- 


ed till this preſent time, the method of literary .compo- 
ſition, as well as the art of war, ſeems to have forſak- 
en the Britiſh, miniſtry. and office rs; for in their ac- 


count of the various tranſactions of 1 10 unhallowed | 


war, there appears to be nothing but confuſion, i incon- 


ſiſteney, and want of method, 8 e 
The Gazette ſays, that the, King 8 troops were 


topped: by, an impraticable depth of water, where : 
they expected to have. paſſed, almoſt dryſhod. This 


is ſuch an imputation upon the chatadter of the offi- 


en, and * che. commander. in chief, e ſers . 
| cm. 
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them forth in the moſt deſpicable light. To ſuppoſe 
that General Clinton and his officers ſhould have been 
nineteen days in that ſmall iland, without ever exim- 
ining until the very time of action the nature of the 
only paſſage by which they could render any. ſervice 
to their friends, and anſwer the purpoſe of their land- 
ing and the end of the expedition, appears an in- 
tolerable want of military prudence and circumſpec- 
tion. In the way the Gazette tells this ſtory, Gene- 
ral Clinton deſerved to have been ſeverely cenſured 
, and puniſhed for his negligence and inattention ; for 
provided he had intended to have driven a flock of 
ſheep over the continent, it would have%been neceſſa- 
ry to have ſounded the depth of the water, before 
hand, to have found whether it was poſſible to paſs 
them over without drowning of them. There might 
perhaps be reaſon for concealing the true ſtate of this 
affair, and probably no blame to be imputed to the 
commander and officers. General Clinton certainly” 
acted wiſely in not attempting to paſs over to the con- 
tinent, for there was ſuch a force under General 
Lee, and ſo well poſted, that had our men advanced, 
as was expected, it would have been impoſſible to 
have ſaved them from a total overthrow. The com- 
mander in chief in that expectation was never believ- 
ed to have written theſe accounts that were written 
in his name concerning his miſtake about the depth of 
the water : this was always conſidered as a miniſterial 
apology framed by thoſe who manufactured the Ga- 
zette, who for want of common ſenſe, put in that ab- 
ſurdity into the paper. They were not willing to 
allow that the coloniſts had either force or courage to 
oppoſe our men, and therefore they created ſeven 
feet of water to preſe rye their power and courage, 
and 
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and to ſupport their own idea of the American puſil- 


animity. It was not the depth of the water that pre- 


vented General Clinton from attacking Sullivan Fort, 


but his own prudenge and ſagacity, who when he 


perceived upon a nearer inſpection the force of the 


enemy, and that to attack them would be attended 
with certain 1th 
deſiſted from an experiment that could do no good, 


Qion to his own army, he wiſely 


but would have been attended with much evil, both 
to himſelf, and the cauſe he was engaged in. It has 
Been the Yar of theſe brave officers who have 


ſerved the preſent government in this ruinous war, ne- 
ver to have their actions fairly ſtated in the public ac- 


counts of their proceedings. They have at one time 


been extolled beyond all the limits of diſcretion, as he- 
roes of extraordinary magnitude, and by the very ſame 


authority leſſened and e to the loweſt degree 


| of character. a 


By comparing all accounts concerning the Anek 
upon Sullivan's Ifland, it appears that our people had 
been miſtaken in eſtimating the force and ſtrength of 


the coloniſts, and that they found that they had much 
more to do than ſubdue Sullivan fort. An army rea- 


dy appointed and well poſted was prepared to receive 
them, which if they had proceeded to attack, they 
muſt have fallen a facrifice to their own folly and raſh- 
neſs. _ 

This action 1 till the e of the night 
compelled the aſſailants to deſiſt ; they however ſhew-. 


cd much eagerneſs, norwithſtanding their wearineſs, 


loſs, and fatigue, to give up the enterpriſe. Sir Peter | 


Parker after uſing eve T effort which bravery is capa- 


ble of, finding that all 


ope of ſucceſs was at an end, 


and the 3 tide near ſpent, withdrew his ſhat- 
tered. 


/ 
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tered veſſels between nine and ten o'clock. of the 


evening, after an engagement which had been ſup- 


Ported for above ten hours with uncommon courage 


and bravery. The Briſtol had 111, and the Expe- 


riment 79 killed and wounded, and both ſhips had 


received ſo much damage, that the provincials con- 


ceived hopes that they could not have been got over 


the bar. The frigates did not ſuffer ſo ſeverely, for 

the provincials pointed their fire principally at the 
great ſhips. The bomb veſſel did little ſervice upon 
this occaſion ; there appeared to be a real want of art 
in the management of the mortars, for ſome were 


overcharged, and the beds ſo ſhattered and . 


that they were rendered uſeleis. 
It was not expected that their ſmall inſignificant Fa 
would have been able to have withſtood the heavy 
fire of our ſhips the ſpace of one hour, though upon 
trial it was found that after ten hours ſevere cannon- 
| ade, it was as far from being reduced is at the be- 
ginning. The provincials ſhewed on this occaſion 


both {kill and intrepidity, which would have done 


| honour to veteran troops; both officers and men per- 
formed their duty to the amazement of their enemies, 


and conducted their fire with ſuch deliberatiga and 


deſign, that almoſt every ſhot did execution. The 
.. carnage aboard the Briſtol and Experiment was 


dreadful, and the ſhips were hulled in a terrible man- 
ner. The guns of the fort are ſaid to have been 2 
pounders, and were formerly thoſe that belonged o 
the Foudroyant man of war, which had been former - 
ly taken from the French: cheſe- did dreadful exec - 


tion. The Britiſh ſailors did all that brave men 


could do, but as the land forces could not poſſibly 
N V 
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aſſiſt them, they were obliged, with great reluctance, 
to give up this dangerous and fatal attempt. , | 
Colonel Moultrie, who commanded in the ſort, re- 
ceived great and deſerved praiſe from his country- | 
men, for the courage and conduct by which he was 
ſo much diſtinguiſhed in its defence. The garriſon 
alſo received great applauſe, and a ferjeant was pub- 
 licly honoured with a preſent of a ſword, from the 
preſident of the Congreſs, for a particular act of 
'bravery. This defence greatly raiſed the character 
of the Carolinians and the ſouthern colonies, and 
taught our miniſtry that the coloniſts in all quarters 
. were in earneſt... They had falſely affirmed, that the 
' eoloniſts in the ſouth were not ſo hardy and brave as 
the New England ones and thoſe in the north, and 
that the climate or ſomething peculiar to theſe colo- 
nies, made them all naturally cowards. This was now 
fully refuted by an experiment which the miniſtry 
could not help feeling in the moſt tender manner, 
though their penſioned ſeribblers continue to harp 
Mill upon the ſame ſtring, and repeat the ſame notes. 
Men who are e e either to their luſts, or 
to the will and pleaſure of other men, have no ideas 
cCCencerning thoſe exertions, both of mind and body, 
with which the ſpirit of liberty inſpires thoſe that are 
poſſeſſed with it. It is with ſuch as it is with diſhoneſt 
men, who themſelyes pay no regard to truth, they be- 
lieve that there is no ſuch thing as honeſly in the 
world. 
The apologies at home for this mifcarriage were as 
inconſiſlent as the attempt itſelf. The blame was laid 
upon the heat of the weather- and the dept of the 
Water, which was not foreſeen till the moment of ac- 
ge and roy Ns. Kind — apology, when they were 
| commending 
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commending the wiſdom of the officers and the brave- 
ry of the Britiſh troops, they were expoſing them to 
the world as deſtitute of common ſenſe and diſcretion, 
The heat of the weather might have eaſily been fore- 
Teen, and the depth of the water ſounded in the ſpace 
of nineteen days. But the adyocates for the ſehemes 
of the miniſtry were willing rather to publiſh the groſ- 
feſt abſurdities; than to admit that their ſchemes were 
erroneous, or that the coloniſts had any courage. 
Before we proceed to the progreſs of the grand 
army under General Howe, it muſt be obſeryed, that 
during theſe tranſactions in Carolina, the continental 
_ congreſs took an opportunity to ſoutd the minds of 
the people concerning a declaration of independency, 
and by every poſſible means to prepare them for it. 


Upon the 15th of May they ſent a fort of eircular 


waisifeſto to the ſeveral colonies, ſtaring the cauſes 


which rendered i it; as they ſaid, neeeſſary, that all au- 


thority of the crown ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed, and 
all the powers of goverument taken into their ow 
hands. As this was an adventerous proceeding, and 


new in che hiſtory of ſociety, we will be obliged to 


take a view of the arguments, offered by the coloniſts 
in defence of their practice, as well as of thoſe offered 
by: government for their claims of legiſlation. To ſet 


this matter in as clear a light as poſſible, we ſnall firſt 


take a view of the proceedings of parliament, Which 


occaſioned this manifeſto, and afterwards the reſolu- 


tion of the congreſs. This ſhall nearly be done in the 
words and [tile of the debates and ſpeeches in Poth 
houſes. 1 he ſubject is copious, and though it is a- 


bridged as much as poſſible, yer it Nill will appear 


; buiky to the view of many, but it will be impoſſible 
to understand the merits of this conrroverly without 


555 ſome 
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fome particular conſideration of the tranſactions at 
home. To determine fairly with reſpect to this un- 
happy diſpute, the Springs of action muſt always be 
| kept in view, and thigſt we only can learn from the va- 
rious proceedings anch debates which were antecedent 
to the operations bf the different ſhips of war. Ad- 
miniſtration was now fo cloſely entangled in the Ame- 
rican war, and a ſyſtem of their own deviſing, that 
there was ſcarcely a poſſibility of overthrowing the 
one without overthrowing the other: and that ſyſtem 
Was ſo firmly ſupported, that nothing leſs than ſome ; 
extraordinary and violent convulſion appeared Sen 


ceived from the colonies during the fitting of parlia- 
ment. For though oppoſition were not very ſtrong . 
in number, they were very quick ſighted in difcover- 
ing their faults, and as indefatigable in expoſing them, 
and having effect through all their winding mazes up 
to their cauſes. Matters were now come to that paſs 
rhat it was ſcarcely poſſible to put a good face on them 
either to the parliament or to the nation. The mi- 
niſtry were on this occaſion put to their laſt ſhifts to 
make things appear with e decent kind of e to 
dhe public. 


. capable of ſhaking its foundation. Yet notwichſtand⸗- 
ing this ſecurity, the miniſtry could not help feeling 
. great uneaſineſs at the accounts that were daily re= 
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| | even the 


"Proceedings in etnies "We from. New York. 
Petition from the Congreſs by Penn —Petition from 
Newfoundland—The Americans declare themſelves 
indepe nden. Preparationt for War —-Tgord Hows 
arrives at Hallifax—Arrives at Staten I/land- 
| Sends Papers to Waſhington—4n attempt upon Long 
Nand e pe ES af- ihe W wy Cc. 
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| T H E cats of a new parliament liad 1 off 

| ſome miniſterial” incumbrances; all engage 
ments, promiſes, and miſtakes with the old. were now 
obliterated , with one daſh. But a new and heavy 
reckoning had already been contracted in one ſeſſion, 

which had elapſed, of that preſent parliament. The 

reſtraining bills paſſed by the new parliament were 
to haye affixed a feal to all the acts of its predeceſſors- 
The Genetal diſtreſs ariſing from a general puniſn- 
ment in the colonies, would, it was hoped, render the 
majority the avengers of the cauſe of government, 
and rhe puniſhers of the incorrigible. The concilia- - 
tory reſolution, independent of every other thing, in 
its double capacity of converting and diyiding, Was 
fuppoſed well adapted to accompliſh all that was 
Wanted. To theſe was alſo added, an army ſufficient 
as the ſanguine opinion to look America into ſubjec- 
non, without the trouble of ſtriking a blow. And to 
Ty * | ot = 
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crown the whole, a naval force was to be ſent, which 
of itſelf would be almoſt equal ro accompliſh the 
whole purpoſe. Time has already ſhewn how badly 
the miniſtry have been 3 with che ſtate of 
the Americans. | | 
Theſe branches of the Keine of the miniſtry be- 
came a ſubje& of animadverſion, and it was not an ea- 
ſy taſk for their friends to ſet aſide the charges of miſ- 
| information, ignorance, miſconception, and want of 
capacity, Which would attend them. The queſtions 
concerning the war were exceedingly embarraſſing: 
It was aſked, ſince extremities were determined upon, 
why was not a ſufficient force ſent in timè to prevent 
or overcome all oppoſition? Why has a courſe been 
purſued for feveral years to provoke the colonies, 
warn them of their danger, and give them time to 
put themſelves into the preſent ſtrong ſtate of de- 
fence ? If it now appears, ſaid the oppoſers of the 
miniſtry, cha: five times the number are not fufßcient 
for the ſervice, how could the miniſter be ſo torally 
ignorant and miſinformed as ro ſuppoſe that 10,000 
men could ſubdue America without bloodihed ?—— 
Thboſe and many other queſtions were put to the mi- 
_ niſter, which he could nor eaſily anſwer. 
A i remedy the evils ariſing from paſt tardinefs and 
inaction, it was now determined to carry on the war 
with a vigour that would aſtoniſh a} Errope, and to 
employ ſuch an army in the enſuing compaign as na- 


ver before had been ſeen in the weſtera world. This 
Was alleged, beſides the main and grand object, 


would moſt effectually filence all clamours, and pre- 
vent troubles and uſeleſs enquiries. When the peo- 
ple were once heaitily engaged in a war, they would 
not take time to W much leſs to animadvert, 
| upon 
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| upon the faint cauſe of the diſpute, but would i in 


their uſual manner, and from their natural diſpoſition, 


carry it on with keenneſs, and if gratiſied now and _ . 


then with a brilliant ſtroke of ſucceſs, take no further 


notice concerning future burthens and conſequences. 


By this method the public opinion would be ſecured; 

they had already ſhe wn a decided ſuperiority in par- 
liament, and the efforts of the minority ſtruggling with 
the general opinion, and directed againſt the apparent 
national intereſt, would only tend to render them 


every day mar feeble, and deprive them of that po- 
5 pularity chat 1s the ſoul of oppoſition. This was good 


enough reaſoning for a cabinet exerciſe, but the prac- 
tice of it was not fo very eaſy. The Americans were 
now upon their guard, and provided for the worſt 
they could do, and there were now many things to 


dim the brilliance of the ſtrokes of ſucceſs they had in 


view. As the public opinion depended upon theſe 


brilliant ſtrokes, it was impoſſible to gain it before 


they were made, and as all they had yet done was of 
a different character, the pally could not giye them 
credit for any thing that was yet to come. 
There was one thing whi h greatly ſhewed the 
fickleneſs and the inconſtancy of the people. The 
late checks which the Americans had given our troops 


affected the national and military pride. Many of 


thoſe who had not approved of our late conduct with 
reſpect to the colonies, thought it now too late to look 
back, or to enquire into paſt cauſes; they now thanghr 


that government was to be ee at all events, and 


that they were not to heſitate at any expence or dan- 


ger to preſerve our dominions, and whoever was Fight 
in the beginning, the American inſolence deſerved 


chaſtiſement at that preſent time. This was a method 


. of 
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of reaſoning immoral in its nature, and deſtroyed eve - 8 
ry principle of truth and virtue for if the Ameri- 
cans were right in the beginning, and we were in the 
wrong, it would certainly hate been a laudable and 
quit proceeding to have confeſſed our error, and ton 
have forſaken it. But becauſe our brethren would 
not depart from juſtice, rather than confeſs our faults 
and reform our conduct, we would purſue them to 
death for their iuſolence of being virtuous. This ſets 
forth a number of men in a moſt pitiful and. diſadvan- 
rageous: point of view, who throw juſtice and equity 
out of the queſtion, and for the ſake of a ſelfiſh policy 
purſue the molt; miquitious and immoral prattices.— 
_ We ſhall ſee When we come. to the arguments upon 
— principal mexits of this cole What has been 
aid upon this point: 

The loſs arifing from the, want of. ue Povericdn 
commerce was for ſome time not felt. The prodigi- 
cus remittances in born during our ſcarcity, which, 

we mnt do the commercians the juſtice to fay, they 
with honeſty made in diſcharge df their debrs, with 
the much larger than their aſual ſum which they were 
enabled to pay, from tlie advanced prices of oil and 
tobacco, and other commodities, all together occaſion- 
ed a prodigious influx of money. The {ailing of the 
flota from Spain, the armament againſt Algiers, and 
the peace between the Turks and the Ruſſians, occa- 
ſioned an unuſual demand for goods and inanufactures 
of various ſorts, from Spain, the north of Europe, and 
Turkey, which keeping up a britk circulation in trade, 
pbuſineſs and money, all contributed to the fame ef- 
fect. The ſupplying of an army and navy with provi- 
ſions and neceſſuries of every fort, at ſo prodigious a 
: kane, gave employment 2nd ęmolument to an infi. 
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bite number of people engaged in the tranſport ſers' 
vice, which would have been otherwiſe idle, and 
cauſed ſuch a buſtle of buſineſs nd circulation of caſh, 
ds checked all obſervation of orher deficiencies, ad 
Rifled all attention to future conſeduences. A golden 
liarveſt was not only opened to the view Bf contrac- 
tors, but they had already enjoyed ſuch a are of the 
fruits, as was ſufficient to excire the moſt eager rage 
for its contiuatice and renewal; It Would be fuper * 
Atious" to. mention the numberleſs dealers and gamblers 
in the Jortery: ſtocks, and other money tranſactions, 
whe generally profit by : all wars; Theſe contribured 
for a ſeaſon te keep up. the ſpirit of che pevple, and 
to aviniate them to this civil contention. =F his tem- 
porary flow of the ſpirits of ſame [individuals of the 
nation could; not animate the whole: body,” nor long 
continue to flow in rhe {ime mannir in the fame per- 
Ions. It was nd more than 4 ſot Gf temporary im- 
pulſe, Ariſing” From an accident ae which was 
foorlikely- to ceaſe, when à conlümprien Equal to the 
irregularity: of the former moton of kpirits in the 
body politie Would gt di happen. The American, 
Welt Indian, and Africatl merchants,” with the plant 
ers in the Weſt Indies, had Tong foreſeen, and alrea- 
dy too deeply expertenced-rhe fatal eff:& of the 
preſent unhappy *contelt. They, with ſeveral mer- 
chants in the capital and Briſtol, {till wiſhed and 
ſtruggled to have matters reſtored ro their antient 
ſtaie, and reprobated all the meaſures that tended to 
the preſent eriſis. 

A great number of the people in other places, tho? 
leſs loud in their demand for peace, ſtill were diſlatis- 

bed wich che preſent w.-aſures. In Ireland almeſt 
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all the people, except a few penſioners or - fomie of the 
clergy, were againſi the meafures of government, _ 
There was a ſtrange indifference and want of feel- 
ing prevailed at this time among all ranks of people, 
with regard to public affaire, through all the Country 3 
of which there was, a ſtrong proof given which will 


rea ecur to every body's memory, that the ac- 
colnts of many of the late military tranſactions, as well 
as political proceedings of very great importance, 
were redeived with as much indifference, and canvaſ- 
ſed with as much coolneſs and unconcern, as if they 
had happened to two nations with which they were 
no ways connected. We muſt, from thefe obſerva- 
tions, except the people of Scotland, who almoſt uni- 
verſally, ſo far as they could be deſeribed or diſtin- 
guiſhed under any particular denomination, not only 
applauded, but offered their lives; and fortunes in fup- 
port of the preſent meafures. The ſame approba- 
tion was alſo given, and aſſurances made, tho' with 
leſs earneſtneſs and unanimity, by a great number of 
towns tn England. One thing which may be conſi- 
dered as à political barometer with reſpect to the ſen- 
timents of the lower ranks of people in caſes of that 
nature, was at this time exceedingly low, namely, the 
recruiting ſervice. This went on flowly, and very 
few either in England or Ireland were fond of either 
the land or fea ſervice, though great encouragement 
was given, and no means was left vntried for making 
extraordinary levies. In the midſt of all thefe po- 
| Htical commotions, the city of London made a capital 
figure in oppoſition to the miniſtry and the meaſures 
which they were now purſuing. A petition and re- 
monſtrance was agreed upon by the livery of that city. 
which ſtrongly . the meaſures chat were 


going 
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going on, but as the King would not receive it upon 
his throne, it was not preſented. 

Some ſhort time before theſe tranſactions of the 
city of London which related to the petition and re- 
monſtrance, a letter was received from the committee 
of New Vork, addreſſed to the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and common. council, together with a copy of + 
their aſſociation, a recital of molt of thoſe grievances 
and complaints which we have often taken notice of 
in this hiſtory. In this paper they rejected and cen- 
ſured ſeverely Lord North's eonciliatory propoſitions. 
They declared that the colony was willing and ready 
according to the antient conſtitution, and upon equi- 
table emergencies, to contribute to the ſupport of the 
empire; but alſo declared, that as Engliſhmen, they 
would do it of their voluntary gift, and not by arbi- 
trary compulſion, They teſtified their fidelity and 
 inviolable loyalty, with their affection to their coun- 
try ; ; they ſtated the great danger of further provoca- 
rion with reſpect to the colonies, declaring the unani- 
mity of their citizens in defending their rights at all 
riſques, and they ſignified their confidence and truſt 
in the vigorous exertions of the city of London to: 
wards reſtoring union, mutual confidenee, and peace 
to the whole empire. All theſe proceedings mark- 
ed the ſpirit and temper of the people both at home 
and in the colonies, but the miniſtry being bent upon 
their own ſchemes, remained callous to all notices, 
advice, pericions, remonſtrances, and exhortations. 
It appears that this was to them and their party the 
hour and power of darkneſs. *' -* 

The officers ia the army were not sg fond 
of the American war; ſome perſons of the ſirſt rank 


who had commiſſions, reſigned and refuſed to ſerve. 
any 
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any longer in a ſervice ſo unnatural in itſelf and ruin- 
ous to the Britiſh empire. Among theſe the Earl 
of Effingham made the firſt figure. This nobleman 
Whole military genius had led him, when a youth, in⸗ 
to the army, and fince prompted him to ripen theory 
with practice, wherever real ſer vice Was to be found; 

by acting as a volunteer in the war between . 
Turks and Ruſſians, had ſince his return, as a peer in 
Parliament, uniformly oppoſed the whole ſyſtem of 
meaſures purſued againſt the Americans, and finding 
that it was inconſiſtent with his character, and 
unbęcoming his dignity to inforce the meaſures with 

his Nera, waich he had utterly condemned as a le- 
gillator. He accordingly, after declaring his readi- 
neſs to ſerve his King and country. nd their ene- 
mies, reſigned his commiſſion, _ 

The Earl of Effingham's reſignation, ar rather . 
91 from which it proceeded, gave great offen ce, 
and his requeſt of retaining bis rank in the army was 
not complied with. Several officers had not ſhewn 
that willingneſs in going upon this ſervice that they 
would have ſhewn upan any other occaſion. A few 
who could not overcome their repugnance to it, 
now quitted and gave up. But the majority thought 
that where the ſuperior power of King and parliament 
had decided, it was no part of their military duty to 
enquire into the jyſtice and policy of the quarrel, 
The conduct of Lord Effingham rendered him ex- 
tremely popular among thoſe who held ſimilar opi- 
nions with regard to American meaſures, and who 
compoſed a numerous body in England and Ireland. 
This ſoon appeared in the city of London, where a- 
* the reſolutions paſſed in the common hall on 

| Midſummer 
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Midſummer day, and which were afterwards preſent- 
ed to the King, public thanks were ordered to be 
given to the Right Honourable the Earl of Effingham, 
who having conſiſtently with the principles of an Eng- 
liſhman, refuſed to draw the ſword which has been 
employed to the honour of his country, againſt the 
lives and hiberties of his fellow-ſubje&s in America. 
And ſoon after an addreſs of thanks, bur ſtill in bug 
er terms, was preſented to him from the guild, of mer- 
chants in Dublin. 

This laſt body, who in Dublin form a corporation, 
preſented alſo an addreſs of thanks. to rhe ſeveral 
peers, who, as they obſerve, in ſupport of the conſĩ- 
tution and in oppoſition to a weak and wicked admini- 
ſtration, proteſted againſt the American reſtraining 
bills. This addreſs to the proteſting Lords, to which 
was affixed the corporation ſeal, was ſent to each ſe- 


parately, and a ſeparate anſwer given, all of which 


were publiſhed at that time. The ſheriſfs and com- 
mons of the city of Dublin had for ſome time endea- 
voured to obtain the concurrence of the Lord May- 
or and board of aldermen, iu a petition to the throne 
againſt the meaſures purſued with reſpect to the colo- 
nies, but were anſwered by the latter upon their firſt 
application that the matter was of the higheſt im- 


portance, and therefore inexpedient. Upon a ſub- 
ſequent occaſion however they ſeem to have concur- 


red in the meaſure, as a committee of ſix aldermen, 
with as many commoners, and the recorder, were. ap- 
pointed to draw up a petition and addreſs. This 
taſk being at laſt accompliſhed, Vas arreſted in its pro- 
greſs by a negative from the mayor and aldermen, 
f his occaſional. diſpute between the ſhe. 
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riffs and commons, and the mayor and court of al- 
dermen, which was carried on with great warmth, 

and ended in ſome ferious reſolutions and declarations. 

The impoſſibility of purchaſing and providing for 
negroes, which the preſent diſpute had occaſioned in 
our Weſt India iſlands, together with the loſs of the 
American markets for ſtaves, and the impediment 
cauſed by the proclamations of council againſt the ex- 

Portation of arms and ammunitton, had, altogether, 
nearly extinguiſhed our American trade. This loſs 
was more particularly felt by the port of Liverpool, 

which had poſſeſſed a much greater part of that com- 
merce, than any other in the kingdom. When the 

Guinea ſhips arrived, they were laid up, in an uncer- 

tainty of their future diſpoſition, while their crews 
looked in yain for other employment. All the branch. _ 

es of commerce were alſo ſlackened in a great degree, 

and the crews of tho Greenland ſhips upon their 

return in July and in the beginning of Auguſt, were ac- 

cording to cuſtom diſcharged, the number of ſeamen out 

of employment in that town became great, and ac- 

cording ta ſome calculations amounted to near 3000. 

In this fituation the ſeamen complained that an at- 
tempt was made by the merchants to lower their wa- 
ges, in conſequence of which a violent commotion 
was raiſed among them, in which they cut the rigging 

of ſome ſhips to pieces, aſſaulted ſome houfes, and 
committed other acts of violence. They at laſt diſ- 

perſed, and all became quiet. But they ſeizing a num- 
ber of them, and ſending them to priſon, rekindled 
the flame with greater violence, fa that nothing could 
have been expected but the deſtructiou of that flou- 
riſt ing town. The ſailors immediately aſſembled, pro- 


cared not only fire arms, but cannon, and were pro- 
| ceeding 
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ceeding to the deſtruction of the priſon, when its ſafe- 
ty was procured by, the enlargement of their compa» 
nions- But their rage was too much heated by li- 
quor to be appeaſed by conceſſions. They not only 
proceeded to deſtroy the houſes of obnoxious per- 
ſons, but marched in a body to demoliſh the exchange. 
The exchange was barricaded, ſhut up, and defend- 
ed by the merchants and townſmen, and ſome lives 
were loſt upon this occaſion; but the arrival of ſome 
light horſe put an end to chis diſorder. In a ſhort 
time there was ſufficient employment found for the 
failors in the King's fervice. — | 
About this time Mr Denn, late Governor, and one 
of the proprietors of Pennſylvania, arrived from 
thence with a petition from the general congreſs to 
the King, which he preſented through the hands of 
the Earl of Dartmouth. During the time that this 
petition hung in duese the moſt ſanguine hopes 
were formed by thoſe who were earneſt for peace, 
or friends to America, that it would have led to an | 
happy reconciliation, eſpecially as it had already 
tranſpired that jt contained expreſſions of the great- 
eſt loyalty, and was couched in the moſt humble and 
moderate terms. But in proportion as theſe hopes 
were received, was the degree of the diſappointment 
to thoſe who ſo eagerly wiſhed for ſo deſireable an 
event, when they found that Mr Penn was informed 
that no anſwer Would be given to his petition. The 
Americans had alſo laid great ſtreſs upon the ſucceſs 
of this final application, and were {aid to have relaxed 
their operations conſiderably upon that idea, until 
| they heard the event. This petition, which was ſub- 
ſcribed by all the members of the congreſs, was full 
of expreſſions of duty, Spots and loyalty to the King 
aud 
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and of affection to the parent ſtate. They attributed 
all the differences and misfortunes which had hither- 
to taken place, to a pernicious ſyſtem of government 
adopted at the end of the laſt war, and to the evil de- 
figns and conduct of miniſters ſince that time. They 
declared that they not only ardently deſired that the 
former harmony between the mother country and the 
colonies might be reſtored, that a concord might be 
| 
| 


eſtabliſhed between them, upon fo firm a baſis as 
to perpetuate its bleſſings, uninterrupted by future 
differences, to fucceeding. generations in both coun- 
tries. That notwithſtanding the ſufferings of his Ma- 
* jefty's loyal colonies during the courfe of the preſent 
controverſy, their breaſts retain too tender a regard 
to the kingdom from whence they derived their ori- 
gin, to requeſt ſuch a conciliation as might in any 
manner be inconſiſtent with their dignity. or wel- 
fare: That theſe, related as they were to her, ho- 
gonr and duty, as well as inclination, induce them to 
ſupport and adyance z and the apprehenſions that now 
oppreſs their hearts with unſpeakable grief being once 
removed, his Majeſty will find his falchful ſabje&s on 
that continent ready and willing at all times, as they 
have ever been, with their lives and fortunes, to aſ- 
ſert and maintain the rights and intereſts of his Ma- 
Kliy, and of their mother country. 

When chis ruinous war and all its conſequences are 
cotifidered, and the lengths which the parties had pro- 
ceeded to are remembered, they ſuggeſt a doubt of 

the ſinectity of the ſentiments that were ſer forth in this 
petition. Bur the following part explains the parti- | 
cular intention of what has juſt now been mentioned. 

With all humility. ſubmitting to your Majeſty' s wiſe 


confderaion whether it may not be expedient for | 
 facilitaing 
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facilitating theſe important purpoſes, that y curma- 
jeſty be pleaſed to direct ſome mode by which the 
united applications: of your faithful colouilts to the 
throne, in pucſuance of their common councils may 
he improved into a happy and permanent reconcilia 
non ; and that in the mean time meaſures may be 
taken for Peebenting the further deſtruction of the 
lives of your majeſty's ſubjects, and that ſuch ſtarures 
as more immediately diſtreſs any of your Majeſty's 
vulonies may be repealed.” 
Whatever the inward. jaterciaus of the parties 
might be, the language was conciliatory, and the re- 
queſt not immoderate. Buch as favourad the plan of 
pacification by conceſſion, complained loudly of Lord 
Dartmouch's anſwer, as calculated to drive the colo- 
uies to the laſt extremities of independence and ſo- 
reign connections: for this reception, they ſaid, of fo 
dutiful and decent an addreſs, amounted to no leſs 
than a renouncing of their allegiance. Vhe friends 
of the miniſtry took it in a different light. They 
granted that the petition had a very decent appears 
ance: but then the authority of parliament was not 
formally acknowledged, They were alſo ſtill in arms, 
and on that account chere was no ſecurity that they 
could give that could be relied on. It was ſaid that 
they wanted to gain time by a negotiation, until they 
had formed a government, and eſtabliſned their 
ſtrength in ſuch, à manner as would render all efforts 
for their reduction iueffectual. We had already gone 
too far in the gxpence of a war, and ſhould not now 
ſtop ſhort, but reap the benefits to government Which 
always ariſe from an unſueceſsſul rebellion. And be- 
ſides theſe great objects of puniſhing, the. obnoxidus, 
und providing for our friends, to rivet, without -Jeay- 
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ing room for a future conteſt, that unconditional fub- 


miſſion upon America, which no treaty or negotiation 
could ever obtain. If amicable terms were entered 
into, all our expence and preparation would be thrown 
away; we muſt ſfrrink back from our propofals made 
to foreign princes for hiring their troops, which 
would difgrace us in their eyes, as our tameneſs in 


putting up with the infolence of our own people, 


would render us contemprible in the eyes of all Eu- 
rope; and all that we have done would neither im- 


prefs the colonies with a fenfe of our dignity nor with 


the terror of our power. It was added, that the na- 
tion was prepared, by the language of war, for the 
event, and it was not certain, if the temper of the na- 
tion was ſuffered to eool, that the' people at another 
time would be ſo ready to ſupport ſach an undertaking. 


This favourable diſpoſition". was therefore to be cul- 
rivated and employed in the eritical moment. This 


was 2 part of the miniſterial reafoning at thar time, 
and..thews the fpirit with which they were poſſeſſed. 


As the time of the meeting of the parliament drew 


8 1 addreſſes were poured in from all quarters, ſome 
in the maſt wolent, and ſome in a more moderate 
ſtile, but all condemning the eonduct of the Ameri- 


cans, approving of all the acts of government, and in 


general recommending a perſeverance in che fame 
ſtrong meaſures, until the colonies were reduced to 


à thorongh obedience, and brought to a full ſenſe 


both of their errors and dury. In fome of theſe ad- 

dreffes, ſevere and unjuſt reflefiong were thrown 
forth againſt thoſe gentlemen who had oppoſed ad- 
niſtration in the prefent American meaſures, who were 
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matized, as being not only encouragers, but in a great 


meaſure, the authors, of the American rebellion. 


This greatly inflamed the leaders of the minority 
againſt the procurers of the addreſſes, and only ſerved 
to irritate the ſpirit of oppoſition againſt the miniſters 
and meaſures which the addreſſes were intended to 
ſupport. It is well known with how much difficulty 
many of the addreſſes were procured, and how few, 
after all the diligence of miniſterial agenrs, ſubſcribed 
them. All ſenſible men conſidered them as nothing 
more than the dictates of the miniſtry, and the ſub- 
ſcriprions forced ſignaturęs or teſtimonies ofthe worth- 
leſsneſs of the ſubſcribers. In ſome places the ſub- 
feribers conſiſted principally of penſioners, crown-of- 
ficers, and dependents upon ſome friends at the court. 
Some of theſe were truly reputable and of an inde- 
pendent principle of mind, and refuſed to ſign ſuch 
addreſſes as their heart could not conſent to. What 
made ſome of theſe addreſſers more ſuſpicious, was, 
they were generally promoted by ſuch as were never 
remarkable ' for their attachment to the revolution 
principles, and who had been deeply involved in an 
unnatural rebellion againſt King George the Second, 
in behalf of the Pretender. Theſe were now leading 
men in promoting the addreſſes both in England and 
Scotland, which made thoſe who were called whigs, 


ſuſpect that there was ſome ſecret carrying on, un- 


friendly to the conſtitution, and that the American 
war was only a colour for a deeper ſcheme, which 
was excogitated in ſecret, and would be revealed 
when all things were ready for i its execution. Peo- 
ple who were acquainted with the Jacobites through- 
out the kingdom, and knew ſomething of their private 
converſation, could not but be aſtoniſhed ar their 

zeal 
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ral for the preſent government; It alarmed the 
friends af the revolution to fee allthings put into their 
hands when they were certain they: fill held rhe ſame 
principles which gave occaſion to the revolution, It 
was ſaid that they had'1 ſeen their error, aud were now 
friends to government, from à principle-of conviction; 
Þut ſuch as knew them were certain that this was 

falſe; for in their private cabals, and among their 


friends, they fully diſcovered their ſentiments: con- 
cerning: the good ola cauſe; It gave great ground -of ; $ 


en 3 addreſs was a mere deluſion, When | 
in — 1745, rack the lead in this proededing;.' 
The oppoſition on this occſion ſet forth e 
duct of che addreſſers in the ſtrongeſt colours, and per- 
haps all the charity that was neceſfary was not prac- 
tiſed in their deſcriptions.” It was ſaid that the ad- 
dreſſers wer the legitimate offspring of torꝝ towns, 
though they ſprung up accidentally im others from tha 
rory party: and all the reproach of encouraging civil 
war and de vaſtation was thrown upon them : and it 
Was added, that diſtraction at home and diſhonour 
abroad were the conſtant effects of the predominance 
of t tory councils; Theſe charges were laughed at on 
the other ſide, who being ſtrong in the ſunction of au- 
charity, turned the tables upon the whigs, and charged 
them not only with cauſeleſs oppoſition, but with 
dififfeRion to gorerpment; that if they appeared to 
ſupport it for a time, it was only becauſe they had 
rendered it ſubſervient to their own faction; but that 
. whenever it was put upon an independent abd re- 
ſpectable foundation, their eternal enmity could not 
* Loncesſecd. About this time the- 1 HOI 1 
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after a jong intermiſſion to enter upon politics. 
Some gf theſe diſtinguiſhed by the name of Verhod- 
ifts' began to revive the doctrines of paſſive obedience 
and non- reſiſtance, nearly as it had been aſſerted in 
che laſt century. By degrees this mode of preaching 
went higher, and all the jargon of Sir Robert Filmer 
Was retailed in ſeveral pulpits. On the other hand, 
ſeyeril clergymen, "eſpecially amongft the diſſenters, 
eſpouſed the cauſe of berry with much fervour.---- 
Among all the champions on either ſide of the queſ. 
tion, none diſtingwiſhed themfelves ſo much as Dr 
Perce,” who Profeſfedly” defended” civit liberty, upon 
principles that all his opponents, who have been ve- 
ry numerous, were never able to confute. Many in- 
genious things have been ſaid by Dr Johnſon and Dr 
Shebbeare, bur it is eaſy ro perceive a penſion OW 
jog through the Whole of their diſcuſſions. 
"The whigs were now divided into two parties, or 
rather tries, under colour of that name, oppoſed the 
real whigs. Their diſputes took now a new turn. 
The court Whigs, as they were called, reprbached 
the other with having abandoned their principles. 


They ſaid that true Whigs were the ſtrongeſt ſupport. 


ers, not the mean berrayers' of the rights of parlja- 
ment. That formerly whigs oppoſed the crown when 
jr fer up prerogative in oppoſition to parliament, but 


that no corrupt degenerate wlligiſm, maliciouſſy and 


unedüſtitutionally oppofed the ers becaufe it act- 
edi in concurrence with parliament; and in ſupport of 

Its inherent righrs. That thoſe whom the oppoſition 
called tories, (at a time when töryiſm i is loſt in loyal- 
ty and love of liberty) were much more deſerving the 


appellation of whigs, than they who now proftitured 
155 name, and diſgraced! 3 irs principles, by aberting an 


infotens 
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inſolent and navidh rebellion again he fole mo 
of freedom and order. 
The other party retorted chete charges wa ſrarn., 
| They ſaid that the court whips were ſo fond of their 
newallies, the tories, that they had perfectly gleaned 
their opinions, arguments, and language, and that they 
denied toryiſm to exiſt, becauſe they had become 
tories themſelves. It was aſſerted that whigiſm did 
not conſiſt in ſupporting the power of parliament, or 
any other power, but of the rights of the people: 
That as long as parliaments protected thoſe rights, ſo 
long was a parliament ſacred: But if parliament | 
ſhould become an inſtrument of invading them, it was, 
no better in any reſpect, and worſe. in ſome, than any 
other. inſtrument of arbitrary power; and that the an- 
tient Whigs, like the moderns, contended not for 
names, but for things. They affirmed: further, that 
the tories-now, as well as formerly, are true to their 
Principles. They never quarrelled with a parliament 
of their own party; that is, a parliament ſubſervient 
on the crown, arbitrary, intolerant, and an enemy to 
the freedom of mankind. That if parliament, deſtroy 
the liberty of the ſubject in America, they are turn- 
ing its principles every where. They ſaid, that to be 
burdened by parliament is not law and liberty, as the 
tories, in the maſt of whigs, have the effrontery 
to aſſert; but to have the public exigencies judged 
of, and its contribution aſſeſſed by a parliament or 
ſome aſſembly (the name is immaterial) of its, ow 


choice, this is law and liberty, and nothing elſe is ſo. . 


Such they ſaw were whig principles; becauſe if 
_ "they were different, the whig principles could not 
form a ſcheme of liberty, but would be juſt as Laviſh 
a8 er hat were imputed to the rankeſt flavery. 1 
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The nation by this method of reaſoning was divid- 
ed and ſubdivided, and for a time became ſo much en- 
gaged in debates, that they forgot their own intereſts. 
Towards the meeting of parliament, they began to 
revive a little, and to throw off that langour which 


had for fome time ſeized them. Petitions now met 


the addreſſes from various parts of the kingdom, and 
it was for ſome time doubtful which way the ſcale 


would preponderate. From the cities of London and 


Briſtol very long reprefentations were preſented, 
dwelling chiefly upon the inefficacy of all the late co. 
ercive and reſtrictive meaſures ; the mifchiefs which 


were ineveitable to our trade from the deſtruction of 


the American commerce, and the advantage which 


our rival neighbours would derive from our diviſions; 


The diſtreſſes of the N ewfoundland fiſhery be- 


came now an object of attention: government had not 
conſidered a point that every ordinary diſcerner mighr 


have perceived with half an eye. The Americans 


by way of retaliation had cut off all proviſions from 
the fiſhers in that part of the world, which threw 
them into the greateſt confuſion, and brought diſtreſs 


upon all thoſe who were employed by ſea or by land. 


—To prevent the dreadful conſequence of famine, a 
number of ſhips, inſtead of being loaded with fiſh, 
were neceſſarily ſent off light to procure flour and pro- 
viſions where they were to be found. 

Upon the whole, it was computed, that to the 


Value of a full half million ſterling was teſt in the bow⸗- 


- els of the deep, and for ever loſt to mankind, by the 


% f 


: firſt operations of the fiſhery bil, - ' Thoſe who were 
averſe to the American meafures conſidered the cala- 


mities which fell on the Britiſh fiſhery as a ſort ofjudg- 
ent from Heaven. n n who made laws to 
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deprive Fe of the benefirs of natura. To the 
ſame. cauſe they were ready to attribute a dreadful 
tempeſt, the fury of which was chicfly diſcharged. on 
the ſhores of N lewfoundland. This awful wreck of 
nature, Was as ſingular i in its circumſtances; as fatal in 
its effects. The ſea is faid to have riſen thirty feet 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly: Above ſeven hundred boats 
Vith their people periſhed, and ſeveral ſhips with 
their crews. Nor was their miſchief leſs, on the land, 
the Wares overpaſling all mounds, and ſweeping every 
thing before them. The ſhores preſented a ſhock- 
ing ſpectacle for ſome time after; and the fiſhing vets 
were hauled up loaded with human bodies 
The circumſtances together with the ill ſueceſs of 
the. laſt campaign, and the difficulty, of recruiting at 
home, ſeemed for a while to caſt a damp upon the 
irit which» had been raiſed. and kept alive with ſo 
much induſtry, for carrying on the American war,— 
But the court was not diſcourageil. Through all ob 
ſtaeles they. proceeded directly to their object. They 
F opened ſeveral negotiations on the continent of Eu- 
rope, in order to ſupply the deficiency at home. It 
was however a matter of difficulty to procure the aid 
they wanted: - The greatneſs of the: diftance, and the 
adyenturing into a new world were terrifying, and 
rendered the proſpect of teturn doubtful. Germany 
was the only open market for that ſort of metchan- 
dixe : but the ſending of its peaple to ſuch a diſtance 
being liable to be conſtrued as contrary to the conſti- 


tution of the empire, might have happened to be re- 


| ſented by the emperor, or by ſome other of the princes 
of the empire. And provided the opinions or defires 
of men, who were reſtrained to act like machines, 
had heen matters at all to haye been conſidered, 


de idea of ſuch a voyage to an inland people, who 
ſcarcely 


— 
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ſcarcely knew the ſcaby report, mult have been hate - 
ful and odious in the higheſt degree. 

Ia theſe difficulties a negotiation is faid t to . 
been ſet on foot with the court of Pe terſburgh for 
50,009, Ruſſians, bur without effect. A long negoti- 
ation was alſo carried on at the Hague, for the Scotch 


| Brigades, which had for. many years been employed 


in the Dutch ſervice, and always been allowed to be 
recruited. from Scotland. The Dutch, who conſider 
their own caſe once to have been the ſame with that 
of the Americans, ayoided falling i into an inconſiſtency 
in helping to oppreſs others by rejecting che propo - 


fal. The Dutch conſidered, this war as extremely 


impolitical, and, except thoſe ; in the Scotch intereſt, 


it was, generally condemned over all Holland. It is 
not to the hongur of Great Britain, that in all the 
countries of Europe, i in which public affairs are a ſub- 
1 ject of either writing or converſation, the general 
voice has been in favour of the Americans. It is ſaid 
that Voltaire and Rouſſeau, who ſeldom agreed i in any 


one thing, were unanimous in their opinion in behalf 
of America, and condemned the meaſures of the Bri- 


tiſh miniſtry. It has been always affirmed by the. 


friends of the miniſtry, chat the oppoſition. of their mea-' 
ſures was friyolous and unreaſonable, and proceeded. 
from diſaffection; but even men and Philoſophers quite 
uninte pſted, Taye hail the ſame. opinion . with thoſe, 
that have been 0 unjuſtly charged with diſaffection. 

After the miniſtry were diſappointed in their 


as hopes of aſſiſtance from Holland and Ruſſia, they? © 
were obliged to, apply to the petty German princes. 
for a ſufficient number of their, faviſh vaſſals to aſſiſt 


in enſlaving the colonies. Theſe little tyrants, wha. 

ſuppoſe chat their ſabje&s are made for no other pur · 

_ Io but to ſerye the ends of their , and. 
P 
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ſupply that beggarly dignity which rey ia to fop- 
Port, were ready ? bring their ſlaves to ſo good 4 
market, where they were "Fecyred in a ſyfficient price, 
for chem, whether dead or alive; t to  qphold the Tawdry 
ſplendor” "of their dyfpotical coürts. The Princes 'of 
Heſſe and Brunfwick, and fome others of inferior fig- 
nificance, firnifhed' ike quotas agreed for, but exen 
theſe were {il ipfüfffcient to accompany the abguin- 
ary pürpole fa miniſtry that thicſted greedily "after 
blood.” It was thought alſo neceMary i to ſend re bar- 
tallons of his Ma; jeſty?s efeaorat troops. to the gärri. 
ſons of Gibratrar, to replace the | like number of Eag- 
liſh forces, with an intention ro increaſe the Power of 
rhe” Brigiſh army in Ametica. Had rhe Uberties oe 
all Europe” been at ſtake,” or the Proteſtant t religion 
been in the utmoſt danger, the governmiep t © Britain 
could not have ſhe wn more anjery; than they did t. o 
a have the colonilts broughr to "unconditional ſab gien 
dc the will of ante. In the migſf of all this. zeal 
and diligence to fulfil the end of their ſchemes, they 
were dreadfully thwarted by the hand of Providence, 
which though themſelves could not or would not 
percelve! it, was obſerved by all the world beſide, who. 
had opportunity to contemplate the events. 1 6 
providing 5000 oxen, 14,066 ſheep, and a vaſt oum- m. 
ber of hogs, and large quantities of vegetables, toge 
ther with 5959 « chaldrons of coals, and larg Wee 
dance of four c Erour, with near half a million vale of 
ſalt proriſio, ioas, the wind and weather proved unfa- 


vourabſe. The fleet was detained upon our coaſts, ” 0 


and toffed about with rempeſts," vill the greateſt | part 

of the ſheep add hogs 'periſhed, fo thar the channel 

was Rrewed' with floatin' carcaſes of theſe animals. 

| The ſour crout' e too faſt, and of conſequence 

rn” "The wid and, Feather Lit not prove fa- 
yourable. 
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vourable after they cleared the coaſt; In the mid: 
Leas; wind and weather were particularly unfavoura- 
ble; and nearer they approached America the wind 
grew. more contrary and temipeſtuous: The periodi- 
cal winds blew full in their teeth, and drove them 
from the coaſt; and ſeveral of them ere drove to the 
Weſt Indies, where they, arrired in great iſtreſs. 
Others which were got entangled with the American 
coats; were either taken or ſeized in thoſe harbours 
and creeks; where they put in-for ſhelter: The few 
chat arrived at Boſton were prodligibuſly ſhattered; 
and their cargoes ſuffered greatly: Very little of the 
raſt proviſion, procured. ax an enormous en ar- 
rived at the place of irs deſtination; <1 
The account of theſe diſaſters rendered the Kinilry 
| mill more unpopular; and the nation conſidered theſe 
misfortünes as much to procerd from miſnanagement 
as from accidental cauſes: - They perceived that hei- 
ther the ſeaſon” of tne year, nor the cburſe of the 
Winds had been taken into the ſcheme of the miniſtry; 1 
chat they had ſent away the fleets at an improper ſea- 
ſon; as if they intended 16 throw all the proviſibns-in: 
to the ſeaz and wantonly to waſte rhe ſubſtance of the 
nation: Their policy had failed in almoſt every thing, 
and cheir ſchemes were all abortive, Finding that 
the nation was more and more diſguſted with their 
prob dings, they wanted to turn "thi views of the 
people tolome ne Object: Nothing is more ready 
to attraſt the attention, and affect the minds of per- 
> Ions of aay feeling; than objects of diſtreſs : che uma? 
© nity of this country was now-addrefſed in behalf of 
thoſe who had ſuffered in the American war; and a 
| ſubſcription was opened about the end of the year, 
ſor the relief of the ſoldiers tat Boſton, and of the wi. 
6 dows and children of thoſe that were ſtain- The 
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ſcheme was moſt hberally ſupported, and ſeveral 


ö } - thouſand! pounds were ſubſcribed in a ſhort time. 
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niſts would fight, and that our loſs had been g; 
khan ibe miniſtry had told us. This ſubſcription was 


[That part of the ſcheme that related to the ſoldiers 


was conſidered by no means as an act of charity; for 
as government” Rad received money to ſupply the 
troops, it was thought fir they ſhould be ſupplied 
there with, without begging from the public. Many 


therefore witheld their bounty both on that account, 
and alſo ont of principle, becauſe they would not 
haye an hand in carrying on ſo unjuſt and unrighteous 


2 War, as they conſidered this to be. Others 


thought too mueh had been ſpent already, and there - 


a fore re fuſed to gire any ſupport to afcheme rhat only 


would, in the end, ruin the nation. To move the 
ſympathy of the nation, ſome ſhips' were loaded with 


maimed ſoldiers, their wives and children, in the moſt 


wretebed condition. The preſent was a molt pitiful 


f ſpectacle; and exerted the humanity of the bene vo- 


lent. This was the firſt ocular, demonſtration that we 
had at home that the Americans could fight, We 


bad been told that the provincials would not ſtand, 


chat they run away at the ſight of our men; and few 
of our ſoldiers were either killed or wounded. © But 
now the queſtion was in every one's mouth, who - 
wounded and maimed them in ſuch a manner? Hence 
it began to be believed, even at home, that the colo- 
Eater 


conſidered as a ſoit of political touch-· ſtone, and the 
degree of attachment to government was Tajpoſed to 


de meaſured by the extent of the bounty. 


The miniſtry were now at their laſt ſhift with re- 


gard to the means to be uſed to keep the ſpirit of the 
"people in favour of the American war. Conſpiracies 


were comrived. to throw reproach- upon the lords 
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and gentlemen in oppoſition to the meaſures of ve. 
vernment, and the moſt ditiugaithed noblemen and 
gentlemen were peinted at. They were charged 
with being the incendiaries, whe by their dark and 
wicked practiees had kindled the war. This kind of 
ſtile was erammed into many addreſſes, and the news- 
papers were induſtriouſly filled wich it. It was conſi- 
dently aſſerted in theſe miniſterial vehicles of ſcandal 
and abuſe, chat a very grear number- of letters from 
the moſt conſiderable peers and members of parlia- 
ment had been intercepted, and were actually in the 
hands of government, Theſe it was faid would be 
laid before the council of the nation, hen the rower 
would be ſpeedily fitted with perſons of rank, and a 
rich harveſt of impeachments and puniſhments ſuc- 
ceed. This ſcandal was carried: fo far, that it was 
ſaid, a number of the members of both houſes Who 
were deſcribed and underſtood, would not venture to 
attend their duty in parliament at the meeting there- 
of. - Theſe were impotent malicious ſhifts, which ge- 
nerally attend a weak cauſe, and are never practiſed 
unleſs by deſperate and wicked men. They always 
ſuggeſt the crimes which they accuſe others of, and 
ſometimes put into the minds of dad men, to do what 
they never would have thought of. W 

At the opening of the lefon of parliament, a an ex: 
traordinary report of a ' conſpiracy went abroad, 
which at firſt ſeemed alarming, but in the end appeat- | 
ed as full of folly as ir was of wickedneſs. This mat; 
ter is ſo well known, and was fo fully ſet forth in the 
* gazette and other papers, chat it is needleſs to'en- 
large upon it. It may ſuffice to obſerve, that Mr 
Sayre, a banker in London, and an American by birth 
was accuſed of a deſign of ſeizing the perſon of the 
Vas, to convey him out of the nation, and then 
overturn 


ad: 
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dverturn the government; The means faid to Have 
been provided for this end were ſo inadequate, that 
it could hardly have entered into the minds of any 
perſon. in the uſe of their reaſoſf, either to hart con- 
trived ſuch a ſcheme, or ro have belie yed the exiſtence 
of ſuch a contrixance: The coneluſion of this a mat» 
ter demonſtrated. the folly and wickedneſs of the oy 
gens; and the diſtreſs of government for fchemes to 
divert the minds of the people from brooding upon 
their blunders and miſmanagement, It never hap- 


EL pens: under wife governments that ſach.. ' inadequate 


means are propoſed: to anſwer fuch purpoſes: In alf 
;nfrwities 2 the tare; or ftareſmen. who — pur- 
tucd them. and this feeble deyice to ſcandalize the 
patriots, will ſang poſted among the follies of the Bri- 
kiſh miniſtry fo r this year, in all the records where 
it is 1 mentioned: Thole wha: were in the oppoſition 
ic the meaſures of the miniſtry, held. hig Majeſty's 
perſon as-ſacred as his inoſt intimate ne 
und in all things that belonged to „his real honor 
would have ventüred more than thoſ e who. acculec 
them: of diſafſe tion: Thoſe who are guilty. of giving 


— the time. a imminent danger. Since the 
on of Floddenfield, one. honeſt man like the Carl got 


„ '**» 


0 of the cabinet; 26d 75 Ce ag; Jar and an⸗ 
conditional ſubmiſton was propoſed to tlie coloniſts. 
The various addrefles echoed the ſanie doctrine, and 4 
the majority in parliament confirmed whatſoeter the 
miniſtry propoſed. The minority made à good de- 


N and e with en ſpiric the addreſs that 
Was 


* 
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Was propoſed to be made to the kings ſpeech. 'The 
ſpeech was taken to pieces, and every part of it moſt 
ſeterely examined. The miniſters were charged with 
Having brought their ſovereign into the moſt difgrace- 
fol and unhappy” fi ſituation of any monarch now ir- 
ing. Their conduct had already wreſted the ſceptre 
of. America out of the hands of their ſovereign, and 
now Utley wanted to attempt impoſſibilities, to re- 
cover what they had loſt through wantonneſs and in- 
capacity: The charge brought againſt the colo- 
niſts with reſpect to their intention of independency, 
from the beginning of the controverſy, was refuted by 
arguments which the miniſterialiſts could not contra- 
dict. It was affirmed againſt them, and they could 
not refure it, that their accuſing the coloniſts of this 
deſign, was only to cover their on guilt and miſma- 
nagement; and that the Americans had not behaved 
inffdoufy, but fairly and openly in all their +ranſac- 
| tions with gorernment: that they had from the be- 
ginning rold the miniſtry openly; honeſty, and boldly, 
ithout diſpuiſe-or reſerve, and declared to all the 
World, that they would not ſubmit to be taxed 'arbi- 
rrarily by any body of men whatſoever, where they 
were not repreſented. They did'vot whiſper nor con. 
ceal their ſentiments in this particular, but had from 
che beginning ſpoken uniformly the fame language. 
They had plainly told what they would do, if preſſed 
ro the laſt extremity, and therefore the minſtry were 
fully informed from the beginning with their whole de- 
gn. But the accuſations now brought againſt them 
were only mean patched coverings of the nakedneſs 
of baſe actions, which all men thar were not loſt to 
every feeling of human nature would be aſhamed of. 
he miniſtry could not at this time pretend that 
Rey! had gone blind-fold i into theſe. fooliſa and abſurd 
mealures 
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meaſures eich they were bent n for they 
had been warned every ſeſſion of .parliament what 
would be the iſſue. Their meaſures ſeemed to have 
' roceeded from wilfulneſs and obſtinacy, rather than 
from ignorance and miſtake: they were bent upon 
bringing the colonies to unconditional ſubmiſſion, 
with a view to\render them, ſubſervient to arbitrary 
purpaſes of gorerument, to ſerve, their oyn er 
and appetites for penſions and places. 1 
It appears, ſome what ſtrange, that at hs — 4 and 
ever ſince, the miniſtry have thrown the reproach of 
the ill ſucceſs of the American war, upon the gentle - 
men of the oppoſition, when there, has never been any 
thing de manded in parliament for carrying it on, but 
what has granted according to their own defires and 
wiſhes. They were indeed fore warned by men who 
ſaw more clearly than they, either did or would fee, 
what would be the iſſue of ſuch wild and impolitic | 


= meaſures, and were adviſed to deſiſt from ruining the. 


empires | This was all that, the, minority ever did, 
and this was all that they could charge / them with in 
carrying on the American war, or interrupting its 


intended ſucceſs. The miniſtry ſplit upon à rock. 


Which has ruined chem all along. They truſted to 
the information of their own penſioned governors, 
who having fallen out with the coloniſts, were care- 
ful to miſrepreſent them, and to deceive cheir maſters, 
py the fake of their own emolument and advantage. 
Theſe hirelings of ſtare were now ſo ſoured by the 
oppoſition of the people to. their meaſures and deſigns, | 
aud had met with ſuch diſappointments, that their 
whole information to government! was dictated by 2 


lente bereue, „ 
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The deſign of bringing in foreign troops occaſioned 
a long and ſever bi debate i in parliament. This mea- 
ſure was cenſure both as illegal and impolitical. To 
brin 5 in foreign force into tlie Britiſh dominions 1 Was 
con dered contrary to the law of the land, and expo- 
ſing our on weakneſs; and, moreox 55 ſhewed 2 
defign in government, rather than not rule abſolutely 
over their own ſubjects, to cringe to German ſlaves, 
to help them to fupport their tyranny. It was ſaid, 
thar thoſe who would not hear the reaſonable requeſts 
of their own ſubje cts, w were now turned ſuppliants to 
_ peny ltates for aid to ſupport their arbitrary mea- 
( Wirg5, hy | „ 


There are times of general infatuation, when even 


thoſe who, diſapprove of the public meaſure es that 


tend to ruin them, gave them as much fapport as if 


they were conducted with the greateſt wiſdom, and 
were calculated to promote their true intereſts. Tho' 
the country gentlemen, in parliament were called upon 
to mind theic own intereſts, and, to. oppoſe thoſe. 
ſteps of the miniſtry which led to the ruin of 


the nation, yet they {ili yored with the court, and 


divided i in, general with the miniſter. | They, v were 
Alked, if they wouid for ever ſuffer their eyes to be 
blinded, and not ſuffer themſelves to ſee, the defiruc- 

ve meaſares that were carrying on, without once 
Lahe or reſſecting upon the common ruin in which 
ihęy were involving themſelves and the Whole nation! ? 
Would they ſtill follow, without examination or enqui- 
TYs. thoſe leaders that had deceived and miſled, them 
| m erery thing, until they had brought the nation in- 
do its preſent diſaſtrous ſituation E. Had they vet had 


. ime to conſider the difficulties attending. che ſupport, 


of 70,000 men on. the other fide the Atlantic? Had 


they conſidered, or made any calculation, how many, 
*  rhouſiin 
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thouſand tons of ſhipping would be neceſſary for 


their conveyance and for their ſupport, or what the ,_ 


expence might amount to of ſupplying them from 
Smithfield marker, with vegetables, and all other 
neceſſaries from London and its neighbourhood. 
Theſe were matters of ſerious conſideration. The 
land- tax was to be raiſed to four ſhillings i in the pound, 
and the moſt ſanguine imagination could ſcarcely : 
hope that ever it would be again lowered, even ſup- 
poſing the molt fortunate change of circumſtances.— 
Many arguments were uſed by the minority to- ſhe w 
the preſent evils, and future bad tendency of carry- 
ing on the American war; but the miniſtry were ſo 
full of their own ſcheme of ſubjugating the coloniſts, 
that they would liſten to no advice, however ſalutary. 
Theſe diſputes proceeded from the King's ſpeech, 
and they are ſo long and tedious, that to give them 
at full length would be irkſome to the reader. It is 
fufficient to obſerve, that the debates were principal- 
Iy carried on for and againſt an addreſs to the 
King, on account of the ſpeech from the throne. The 
' amendment propoſed by the minority was rejected by 
the majority, and the original queſtion carried for 
che addreſs without a di viſioͤn. 

The next topic of debate was concerning the 
ſending of Hanoverian troops to Gibraltar. In this 
debate, the friends of the miniſter were divided in 
their opinion; even thoſe who had warmly fupported 
the American war oppofed this meaſure; and when 
the meafnre came to be debated, the miniſter found 
many of thoſe he thought were his friends joined 
with thofe in oppoſition. It was inſiſted upon, in 
he moſt peremptory terms, that the meaſure was ille- 
_ gal and unconſtitutional in the laſt degree; that it 

yas meg and ſubrerfire of the principles of the 
| CE I 
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bill of * that it would eſtabliſh a precedent of 
a molt alarming and dangerous tendency, as it recog- 

nized a right in the crown to introduce foreigners in- 
to Britain, and to raiſe armies without the conſent of 
parliament ; that it was ſtill more alarmi ng, and re- 
quired the more immediate reprobation, foc on its be- 
ing wanton and unneceſſary in point of policy, and 
from its being ſo ſtrenuouſſy defended by the miniſters, 


both of which offered too much room for apprehen- 
ſion, that its avowed purpoſes covered others of a ve- 


ry different nature. The miniſtry vindicated the 


meaſures upon the plea of neceſſity, and the ground 
of. precedeut, namely, that of the Dutch troops being 


brought into England in the year 1745. It was alfo 


inſiſted upon as thoroughly legal and conſtitutional, 
and the crown lawyers eee to reſtrain the 
conſtruction of the bill of rights, by ſhewing that its 


operation extended no farther than this iſland. The 


miniſter was now puſhed hard, both by ſome of his 


friends and thoſe who had been uniformly in the op- 
poſition, to ſhew his real intention in propoſing ſuch 
a clauſe in the addreſs to the King, as hinted that 


they conſidered it as a favour to have Hanoverian 5 
troops ſent to Gibraltar, and wanted him to give aſ- 
ſuranee, that if the addreſs was ſuffered to paſs in 


that form, that ke would on ſome future day to be 
appoimed, bring the legality of the meaſure under 


the conſideration. of the Houſe, The miniſter was 
however abſolutely jnflexible upon that point. He 
conſidered this peeviſhneſs of his party as deſervipg 


rather reprehenſion than indulgence. They could 


obtain no direct anfwer from him; and at length, 


when he could no longer ſhift an i he ſaid, 
with an apparent indifference, which he ſuppoſed 


g. incimidare the deſerters, chat auother time 


would 


— 
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von afford a fitter opportunity of Aifſculling the ſub· 
je& than the preſent. Many of the country gentle- 
men conſidered this ſteadineſs of the miniſter as ex- 
ceedingly ill-rimed ; but he hid as much intereſt and 
addreſs as to ſet matters riglit for the preſent, and got 
the threarened ſtorm put over. 

One particular circumſtance which attended theſe 
debates, was the defection of General Conway from 
adminiſtration, who after expreſſing his utmoſt de- 
teſlation of that miniſterial principle, that perſons hold- 
ing places muſt implicitly ſupport government in all 
caſes whatſoever, and however contrary to their prin- 
ciples ; he then condemned in the moſt decifive terms 

the American war, which he declared to be cruel, un- 
natural, and unneceſſary calling it in plain terms, the 
burchery of his fellow-ſubjeQs, and to which his con- 
Leience forbad him to give aſſent. He condemned 
every idea of conquering the coloniſts, upon all the 
rules of juſtice, expedience, and practicability. He 
ſpoke in the moſt unreſerved terms againſt the right 
of taxation, and withed to ſee the declaratory law re- 
| pealed, though ir had heen paſſed under his own auſ- 
pices, when in adminiſtration ;-and though on abſtract 
legal principles he thoughr it right, and at the time of ; 
| paſſing proper and neceſſary, rather than it ſhould be | 
employed to colour deſigns the moſt oppoſite to the 
intentions publicly declared of thoſe whr» ſupported 
it in parliament, and particularly oppoſite to thoſe. of 
his own at the time of his moying ir. He called upon 
| the miniſter to give ſome information concerning tlie 
| Nare of afſairs in merica, that they might know | 
with certainty upon what ground they ſtood, and 
were likely hereafter to ſtand, before they paſſed. a 
bloody addreſs which would be a ſtanding record a- 5 
2 them, and w hich, r the profuſion | 
i „ 
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oof ſophiſtical arguments, that were now uſed to be 


paimed upon them, by endeavouring to explain away 


its ſubſtance, and to repreſent it only as froth and 


271 
„ 


compliment, would not only be found a curb upon, 


but muſt in à great degree influence their conduct 
throughout the ſeſſion, notwithſtanding any inſormation 
they might have to the contrary. Some of the coun- 
try gentlemen likewiſe ſaid, that they had gone with 
the miniſter in the preceding ſeſſion, upon the ſuppo- 
ſition, that he had given them authentic informa- 
tion with regard to rica, but now finding by the 
event that they had błꝭen impos'd upon, and totally 


deceived, ir became abſolutely neceſſary to have a full 
| and clear ſtate of affairs laid before them, prior to their 


entering upon any buſineſs upon the ſubjeR. 
This matter preſſed very hard upon adminiſtration, 
and vexed them exceedingly. The accounts from 


America were at this time unfavourable; and it was 
doubtful whether we had any thing lefr there. The 


miniſter had influence enough to wave off any particu- 
lar enquiry concerning information that was in his 
poſſeſſion, but there was as much already gone N 
and publiſhed from other ſanrces, as rendered it dif- 
cult to account for the failure of ſucceſs in many in- 
ſtances, and to gyard againſt the cenſure which of 
courſe attended it. Indirect acknowledgments-were 
made, chat matters had not been carried” on as could 
have been wiſhed; but where the error lay they could 
not tell: but that a great force was now to be ſent 
out, which would enſure. ſucceſs, and matters would 


take a new turn. Thus did che winiſtry promiſe one 


time after another, without haying. either any formed 


plan e or deſign that had the ſmalleſt probability in them. 


The Duke of Grafton at this time deſerted rhe mi- 


| paltry; which alarmed them greatly he gave for a 
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reaſon that they had miſled him by falſe information, | 


and had never given a true account of the ſtate of 
American affairs: that they had never given a true 
account of the facts with regard to the diſpoſition 44 | 
the coloniſts, and that he had always been made 
believe that matters would never come to an extremi- 
ty of that nature which had happened, but that an ap- 
pearance of coercion was all that was requiſite to 
eſtabliſn a reconciliation, and that the ſtronger go- 
vernment appeared, and rhe better it was ene , 
the ſooner all diſputes would be adjuſted. He decla- 
red, that nothing leſs than a. repeal of all the Ame- 
rican laws which had been paſſed ſince the year 1763, 
could now reſtore, peace and happineſs, or prerent 
the moſt deſtructive and fatal conſequences—conle- 
quences which could not even be thought of without 
feeling the utmoſt degree of grief and horror. Ia the 
Houſe of Lords it was fairly proved, upon the Duke of 
| Mancheſter's . motion concerring the Hanoverian 
troops, that it was inconſiſtent. with the bill of rights 
to bring 1 in foreign troops, withqut an act of pariia- 
ment, into any part of the Britiſh dominions; and that 
the doing thereof was diſſolving the conſtitution, and 
ſetting aſide the laws of the land, whereby the crown 
was made ſuperior to all law, and the liberties of the 
ſubject totally overturned. The debates upon this 
ſubject on this occaſion were warm, and all the argu- 
ments in fayour of arbitrary power, and thoſe againſt 
it, were canvaſſed again and again. Some lawyers 
maintained doctrines in defence of rhe mealures torally 
oppoſite to the whole Briziſh conſtitution, ſor why | 
they were ſeverely reproved. 
After many de bates to no purpoſe, the 1 

| for carrying on the war were laid before parliament,” 

; 100 9 by a lars 36. NOT: Aſter this, ſome | 

changes 
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changes happened in adminiſtration. The Duke of 
Grafton reſigned the privy ſeal, and was ſucceeded 
by the Earl of Dartmouth, who was ſucceeded by 
Lord George Germaine. The Earl of Rochford hay- 
ing retired from buſineſs, was ſucceeded by Lord 
Weymouth, who had continued onr of employment 
ſince his reſignation on the affair of Faulkland's I- 
fland. Several other changes happened about this 
ume, according as the humours of the court chanced 
wo operate 25 
The petition of tlie congreſs, which had been deli- 
vered to his Majeſty by Mr Penn, became now the ſub- 
ject of a warm debate. A copy of this perition was 
brought before the Lords, among ſeveral other pa- 
pers, when a noble Duke in oppoſition obſerved, that 
he ſaw Mr Penn below the bar, and moved that he 
might be examined, in order to eſtabliſh the anthents. 
city of the petition, before they entered into any de- 
bares upon its contents, thereby to obviate the ddubts. 
\ which might ariſe upon ther head, and be a mean of 
interrupting their proceedings. This motion alarm- 
ed the miniſery exceedingly. | They eaſily perceived. 
that che motion was not merely i inceaded to authenti- 
cate the petition, but that it extended to laying be - 
fore the Houſe all the information concerning Ameri- 
ca, which they could draw from a perſon fo 1 
maſter of the ſubject as Mr Penn. They objected to 
mdete motion in point of order; on its informality; on b 
its want of precedent, being contrary to the eſtabl 8 
ed mode of proceeding; A the Beer in of extta 
neous matter by ſurpriſe, and breaking i in upon the | 
moſt ſerions and important deliberations, by ſuddenly 
calling their intention off to the examination of wit- 
es and to new ſabjects of W would be de- 
ae of tlie * and gravity "Rich a. 1 
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quiſhed their proceedings. They alſo contended chat 
this meaſure would eſtabliſh a moſt pernicious prece- 
dent, as it would neceſſarily follow, that every petiti- 


on from whatever quarter of the globe, muſt be accom- 


panied by evidence to eſtabliſh its authenticity. They 
obſerved, that improper queſtions might be aſked 
Mr Penn, which might draw from him what might 


| tend to prejudice him with reſpe& to his private — 


tune and affairs in America; that his evidence migbt 
have the ſame effect with reſpect to others who were 
friends to government in America, and who, by a pub- 
lic expoſure of their private conduct in its favour, 
would be liable to perſonal danger, and ruin to their 
fortunes. Ihbeſe triſling objections were all anſwer- 
ed in ſuch a manner, that none of the miniſterialiſts 
could make a reply, but the motion was rejected by a 


majority of 36 to 22. The nobleman who made the 


motion, and "ho is remarkable for his perſeverence, 
made another, that Mr Penn be examined at the bar 


the next day. Tho' this motion could not decently | 


be refuſed, yet ſo diſagreeable was every ſpecies of 
enquiry to the miniſtry, that another debate aroſe 
upon it; but it was at length agreed that he ſhould 
be examined, at a time eee e was the roth 
of December.. | 7 
Many curious particulars came out in the-examina- 


tion of Mr Penn, which government would have de- 


ſired never to have been known... He informed the 
Houſe, in the moſt clear and diſtinct manner, of all the 
particulars concerning which he was. interrogated, 

aud ſpoke with an ingenuity that did him much ho- 
nour. He informed them concerning what the colo- 
niſts intended to do, and what they did not, and a- 
W hee e declared that * My no . 


” 7 2 2 * 
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tion to ee F unleſs they, were dri- 
ren to it by the violence of the mother: country. He 
mide 09: hefration in declaring the ſtrength of his 
own province, and and informed them that the colony 
dontained 60z000, men able to bear arms 5; that of 
theſe ,20,090 had entered voluntarily to. ſerve wirk- 
out pay, and were armed and embodied before his de- 
parture.. Being aſked concerning that volunteer 
force, he replied, that it included men of the beſt 
fortune and character in the province, and that it was 
compoſed generally of men who were potieſfed of 
property either landed or otherwiſe. Thar an ad- 
ditional body of 4,500 minute men had ſince been 
raiſed; in, the province; Who were to be paid when 
called out to ſervice. That they had ihe means and 

materials for caſting i iron cannon in great plenty; that 
they, caſt braſs canon in Philadelphia, and that they 
made ſmall arms in great abundance aud perfection. 
He concealed nothing that might be of ſerviee to in- 
form this. nation of what was Jer intereſt Jad aur to 
obſerve concerning e colonies. N 

After the examination was finiſhed, 27 Duke * 
Richmo nid, who had propoſed it, made àæ motion for 
teconciliation with America upon the footing of the 
petition, which, after a long debate, was rejected by a 
large «majority, and matters left to proceed. vpon 
the ruinous plan upon which they had. beep bitherte 
carried on., It was gafy to perceive that government | 
Was determined to purſue the languinary - meas 
fure bf reducing. the colomes to .pcondirionat 
fubmiſſion, in ſpite of all conviction, of the im- 
poſtllicy , thercof ; - For though all coneiliatory 
ſchemes. were rejected, the prohihirory act was 
brought in and ſupported wich. great . zeal. This pill 
was & full proof of che e Injeraiet ro go, 


13. TT ͤ 4 
and fully ſhewed the extent of their purpoſes. This act 
totally forbade all trade and intercourſe with the thir- 
teen united colonies. All property belonging to the 
"Americans, wherher of ſhips or goods, on the high- 
ſeas, or i in th? hatbours, were declared forfeited to the 
caprors, being the officers and crews of his Ma- 
Jeſty? s ſhips of war; and ſeveral clauſes of the bill 
were inferred, to facilitate and leſſen the expence 
of the condemnation of prizes, and the recorery 
of prize money. There were feveral other clauſes 
in this bill inconſiſtent with all the rules of policy and 
found judgment, which gave the Congreſs a fufff- 
cent handle im point of argument for proceeding to 
their act of independency. They were now thrown 
out of the King's protection, and made rebels and 
out- laws by a new act of parliament, which was con- 
ſidered by chem as inconſiſtent with the ſeverat laws of 
the conſtitunon; for which reaſon it was argned, that 
the compact between the King and the people being 
thereby diſſolved by an act of the ruling powers, the 
people in the colonies were thereby freed from all 
obligations of obedience, "and were again brought 
back to a ſtate of nature. There appeared a real 
want of wifdom and juſtice in this prohibitory bill; for 
though they had yet no proof that the province 
of Georgia had acceded to the aſſocia ion, yet that 
province was included in the bill, and given up by au- 
thority of parliament to be plundered by every war- 
hip that ſhould come upon the coaſt. But whar was 
moſt barbarous and abſurd in the reſtraining act was, 
that all thoſe who ſhonld be taken on board any Ame- 
can veſſels were indiſcriminately to be compelled 
without diſtinction of perſons to ſerve as common 
failors in our ſhips of war. This was a refinement in 


1 ranny Which was worſe than death, and which 50 
mol 


SS 
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moſt ſavage nations had never thought of nor prac- 
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tiſed. To make priſoners, who ſhould have the mig- 


fortune to be taken in this plundering war, fight a- 
gainſt their own families, kindred, and countrymen, 


and after being plundered themſelves, to become ac- 
complices in plundering their brethren, was a ſtretch 
of cruelty beyond the invention of heathens, and 


could only be deviſed by Papiſts or Jacobites. This 


oruelty was {till heightened by this dreadful circum- 


\ ſtance, that theſe unhappy perſons who were thus 
compelled were ſubject to the artic'es of war, and 


liable tobe ſhot for deſertion. This deviliſh and y- 


rannical Jaw reſembled much the Scotch law of in · 
quiſition, by which the priſoner was ſqueezed or rack- 


ed with boots and thumbikins till he | diſcovered all. 


his. friends or accomplices, and thereby was made 
the inſtrument of the ruin of thoſe that were deareſt 
to him, and whom he loved beſt, If ever any human 


creature ſhall, in any age of the world, attempt to vin- 


dicate or colour this law with the varniſh of humanity, 
he muſt be, by all the friends of human nature, con- 
ſidered as allied to a rank of beings, who are ſtrangers 
do every idea of mercy and benevolence. To be 
reduced to ſuch a condition as this law ſuppoſes, is 


the laſt degree of wretchedneſs and indignity, to 
which human nature can be ſubjected. It obliged 
Engliſhinen to practiſe a cruelty unknown to the wolh 
ſavage nations. Such a compulſion upon priſorers 


as this bill enforced, was never known to be praQtiſed 


in any caſe of war or rebellion ; and the only exam- 


ples of this ſort chat can be produced, muſt be found 


amongſt pirates, the out- laws and enemies of hum an 


ſociety, The chief author of this tyrannical law may 


eaſily be traced from a ſpeech of a certain law lord, 
who declared white mae bil was depend ng, That we 
| | were. 
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were not now to conſider the queſtions of the original 
Fight of wrong, juſtice or injuſtice; we were now en- 


gaged iu a war, and mwit uie our utmoſt efforts to ob- 
tain che ends propoſed by it; we muſt fight or be 


purſued; and rhe Juitice of the cauſe muſt give way 
to our prefent ſituations; To this he applied che la- 
conic fpeech of a Scotch foldier ot fortune in the ſer- 
vice of Guiiavus Adolphus, who pointing to the enemy, 
ſaid to his men, See you thoſe lads ? kill them ar they 
will Kill you. Such a: ſpeech from one of the firit 
judges of the nation, ſhews plainly what juitice we 
may expect, provided gur jurtcs do not protect us. 
The ſeverelſſ puniſhmenc that could be inſliced upon 
ſiuach an enemy to human nature, would be to confine 

him to be à perpetual witneſs of ſupreme benevolence 
and philanthropy. It is ſufnicient to rouſe the reſent- 
ment of all wlio have the ſmalleſt degree of humanity 
in them to hear dr read ſuch a ſpeech. It brings to 
rhe readers remembrance a ſpeech which Milton puts 
into the mouth of one of his Kaen angels: EviL, 
BE THOU MY GOOD. | 

The cotonifts who. had hitherto deferred the pro- 
je& of independency, which was ſuggeſted to them 


by the meaſures of the parliamznr, were now driven | 


to this meaſure by the violent proceedings that have 
been already mentioned. They found that they 
were now to be perſecuted with all the vengeance 
4 that the goyernment could: inflict, and thar while-they 
remained in a {tate of dependence upon Great Bri- 


rain, no nation could afford them any afliſtagce. They 


therefore came to a reſolution to declare themſelves 
independent ſtares, and to renounce all allegiance to 
rhe Britin government, and all political eonnection 
wan che 88 8 In che ir declaration of inde- 


pendenc 1 


—— 
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dy „ weyz gave the reaſons of their proceedings, 
and ſet forth to the world the grievances _ney had long 
complained of without being heard. Their own 
words will beſt ſhew their reaſons and ſentiments up- 
on the ſubhect. 
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Reaſons aſſigned by the Continental Senpesz for 1 
North American Colonies and Provinces withdraw- 
Fog their allegiance to the RY of Great Britain. 


2 _ . 


In CONGRESS, Joly: 45 1776. 


4 DECLARATION by the RopneoanTATIVEs 
of the UNITED STATES of ANSRIGA, in 
General Congreſs allembicd, 
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When, in the courſe of hana events, it t becomes 
neceſſary for one people to diſſolye the political bands 
which have conneced them with another, and to af. 
firms among the powers of the earth the ſeparate and 
: equal Ron to which the la xs of nature and of Na- 
ture's God intitle them, a decent reſj;e& to the opi- 
nions of mankind requires that they ſhould declare 
the cauſes which fmpel them to the ſeparation. 
' We Hold thoſe truths to be ſelf-evident ; that all 


men are created equal; that they were endowed by 
- their Creator with certain unalienable lrights; that 


among theſe are life, liberty, and the purſuit of hap- 
welt. "That to ſecure theſe rights, governments are 
inſtitared among men, deriving their juſt gowers from 
khe conſent of the governed; and, whenever any form 
3 of government becomes Geltrücgiye of thoſe ends, it 
0 is the right of the people to alter and aboliſh it, and 
to inſtitore a new government, laying : :ts foundation on 
. fuch principles, and OY irs powers in ſuch form, 


ay 


5 ment. The hiſtory of the preſent 


; mr on v or AD 


as to them ſhall ſeem moſt likely to-effe& their ſafety 
and happineſs. Prudence indeed will diate that go- 


vernments long eſtabliſhed ſhould not be changed for 


light and tranſient cauſes; and accordingly all expe- 
rience hath thewn, that mankind are more diſpoſed to 


ſuffer, while evils are ſuſferable, than to righr them- 


ſelves by aboliſhing the forms to which they are accuf- 


tomed; but. when a long train of abuſes and uſur- 


pations, purſuing" invariably the ſame object, evinces a 
 defign to reduce them under abſolute deſpotiſm. it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw off ſuch govern- 
ment, and to provide ne guards for their future ſecu- 
rity. Such has been the patient ſufferance of theſe 
colonies, and ſuch is now the neceſſity which con- 
ſtrains them to alter their former ſyſtems of govern- 


Of ———-, is 
2 \ hiſtory of repeated! injuries and uſurpations ; all ha- 
ving in direct object the eſtabliſhment of an abſolute 
tyranny over theſe ſtares. 10 W chis, let facts be 
48 to a candid world. 5 

- He has refuſed his afſent to . the moſt whole: 
ſome and neceſſary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to paſs laws of im- 
mediate and preſſing importance, unleſs ſuſpended in 
their operation till his aſſeat ſhould be obtained; and, 

when ſo e he has utterly neglected Wem 
them. 
He has refuſed to paſs other laws for the accom- 


modation of large diſtricts of people, unleſs thoſe 
people would relinquiſh the rights of repreſentation 


u the legiſlature; a right ineſtimable to 72755 and 

formidable to tyrants only. 
He has called together legiſlative bodies at places 

ate, 8 and diſtant from the depoſi- 


tory 


ef, and ſuperior to, the civil power. 
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tory of their public records, for the ſole purpoſe of 
fariguing' them into compliance with his meaſure. . 

He has diſſolved Repreſentatives Honſes repeated- 
ly, for oppoſing; © with manly firmneſs, his vans on 


the rights of the people. 
He has refuſed, for a long time after fach dillolu- 


tion, to cauſe others to be erected; whereby the le- 


giſlative powers, incapable of annihilation, bave re- 


turned to the people at large for their exerciſe; the 
State remaining in the mean time expoſed to all the 
dangers of invaſion froin eee and Poavliuas 
within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent hes wal of 
theſe States; for that purpoſe obſtructing the laws for 


. taturalization of foreigners, refuſing to paſs others to 


encourage their migrations hither, and raiſing ar mend 


ditions of new appropriations of lands. 
He has obſtructed the adtniniſtration of 5otes; hb 


refuſing his afſent to ys for Wersen ee 
Powers. 


He has made judges dependent on bis will alone, 
for the tenure of their offices, and the amount ad 


ment of their ſalaries. 


He has erected à multitude of new Se and ym | 
| kither ſwarms of officers to hatrafs our n and 


£ | 
: 


Ear out their ſubſiſtence. 


Ile has kept among us in times of peace ſtanding Fo 
| armes; without the conſent of our legiſlatures. 


He has affected to render the military independent 


* 


He has combined with others to ſubject us to a jw. 


riſdiction foreign to our conſtitution, and unacknow. 
ledged by our laws, giving his een to their een 


* 


es acts of legiſlation : : 
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6, is rot OF... Aba 
For quarzering large bodies of armed front, among 
i us: a 
For 3 them by a nas <P -from puniſh- 
ment for any murders which they ſhould commit on 
the inhabitants of theſe States 
For cutting off e ent with all parts of e 
world: . 7 1 
For impoſing taxes on us ho our * hep . 
For depriring us, in many caſes, of the denefir of 
Sl by jury ??: 
For tranſporting us ; deyond frat. to be 0 for 
: pretended offences. 
| For aboliſhing the free ſyſtem of Engliſh live in a 
neighbouring province, eſtabliſhing therein an arbi- 
wary government, and cplarging its boundaries, ſo as 
ds render it at once an example and fit inſtrument for 
introducing the ſame ahſolute rule ĩuto theſe colonies? | 
Por raking away our charters, aboliſhing our molt 
valuable laws, and altering eee; the forms 
|. of our governments; 
For ſuſpendiag our oa. legilatpres, and declaring 
_ themſelves inveſted wich dauer to legillate for us 
in all caſes whatſoe ver. | 
He has abdicated government Parks declaring us 
out of his protection, and waging war againſt ns. 
lle has plundered our ſeas, ravaged. our coaſts, 
N „ eee and deſtroyed the 280 of our peo- 
5 
He is, at ne tranſporting ca armies of * 
reign mercenaries, to complete the works of death, 
deſolation, and tyranuy, already begun with circum- 1 
ſtances of cruelty and perfidy ſcarcely parallelled in Ste 
the molt barharous ages; and totally ee the pe. 
d of a civilized PUyon 1 | 
the 
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65 He has conſtrained orr fellow. citizens, taken cap. 
Ure on rlie high ſeas, to bear arms againſt their coun- 


try, to become the executioners of their Sb and, 


iechren;-orts. fall themſelves by their hands. 
He has excited domeſtic: inſurrectigns aniongft us; 
and has endeavoured to bring on ite 
our: frontiers the mercileſs Indian ſavages; Whoſe 
known rule of warfare is an undiſtinguiſhed GS 
non of all ages, ſexes; and conditions. e 
In every ſtage of theſe-oppreſſions We have petit, 
ba for recdreſs in the moſt humble terms; Oùr Te: 


peated petitions: hade been anſwered only by repeated | 


jury. A prince, whoſe character is thus marked 
by everyaft e Latce 4 ryrany iv wilt hither 
the ruler of 4 free people. e 


Nor haye we been · waming · in attentio no GUfr Bri⸗ | 
brethren! We have warned them frequently of 
attempts, by their legiſtatare; 0 extend an ünwür- 
rautable juriſdiction over us we have reminded them 
of the Ac of- Sur emigration and fet- 


tlement here; we Have appealed to their nätive Jule 


tice and. magnanimity ; and we have conjured them 
by the ties of dur common kindred; to Uiſavow theſe - 


uſurpations;; Which would ine veitably intetrupt bur 


dounections and- correſpöndence. They too has 


been deaf to the voice of: juſtice and” conſanguini- 


ty. We muſt therefore acyuieſce in the neceſſity 3 
| which denonnces our ſeparation; and hold chem; A 45 is 
we hold the: reſt of e -Snemles in W in 


peace friends: 5 
We, thedefnte; * . of the Vnited 

States of America, in general congreſs aſſembled, apa 

pealing to the Supreme Judge of the world, for the 


2 * intentions, do, in the OI and by 
8 tie 


e inhabitants of 
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the authority of the govd people of theſe colonies, 
; ſolemnly publiſh and declare, that theſe united colo- 


ies are, and of right ought to be, Free and Indepen 


dient States, and that they are abſolved from all alle. 
giance to the Britiſh crown, and that all political con- 
nection betwixt them and the ſtate of Great Britain, 
is, and ought to be, totally diſſolved; and that as 


tec and independent ſtares; they have full power to 


levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, eſtabliſh 
commerce, and do all other acts and things which in- 
_ _ dependent ſtates may of right do. And for the ſup- 
port of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to! each other ee ene r ee oar: en 
honour. | 
Raby: order, andin behalf of Congref, bao! 


"Anat ee We enen, 


_ L ht of, confederation and re anion * 


teen the States of New Hampſhire, : Maſſachu- 
ſett's Bay, Rhode Iſland, Connecticut, New York, 
Penuſylvania, the counties of Newceaſtle, Kent, 
- und Suſſex on Delaware river, Maryland, Virginia, 
my” er Carolina, Soutb Carolina, and Geargia. 


N. B. Theſe artieles of confederation, after having 


been long weighed, and diſcuſſed, line by line, in 
he congreſs, were at length reſolved upon, and 
2 4 Agned by all the delegates, the 4th; of October, 
17576, at Philadelphia, ſuch: as they are here ſer 
forth; and in conſequence were immediately ſent 
-16-the 9 ſtates, to be conſirmed by them. 
1 Article I. | 

| THE Thirteen States al ove- mentioned, 8 
5 Aerie themſelves under the title of The United States 


of W 1 N Il. 


c 
r 


. 
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They contract, each in their own name, by the 
preſent conſtitution, a reciprocal treaty of alliance 
and friendſhip, fot their common defence, for the 
maintenance of their liberties, and for their general 
and mutual advantage; obliging themſelves to afliſt 


each other ' againſt all violeace that may threaten all 
or any one of them, and to repel in cemmon all the 
attacks that may be levelled againſt all or any one of 
them, on account of religion, ſovereignty, commerce, 


or under any other pretext whatſoever. 


ieee 
Each Aue reſerves to themſelves alone at excly- 


| fre right of regulating their internal government, 


and of framing laws in all matters that are not includ. 
ed in the articles of the preſent confederation, and 


which Kanne my prejudice the A | 


. 


No dae in pitteleulas, ſhall either ſend or receive 


embaſſies, 'begip any negociation, contract any en- 
gagements, form any alliances, conclude any treaties 


with any king, prince, or power whatſoever, without 
the conſent of che Unired e ended in general 


congreſs. . 


No perſon, inveſted with any poſt . under 


che authority of the United States, or any of them, 
whether he has appointments belonging to his em- 
ployment, or whether it be a commiſſion purely con. 
fidential, ſhall be allowed to occept any preſents, gra- 


tuities, emoluments, nor any offices or tiiles of any 


kind Whatever, rom Sax þ kings, 5 or foreign 


R * 
And the General Aſſembly of the Vaired States, 


By nor any State in particular, ſhall not couter any title 
| ol nobiliy. 0 5 why OY | 


* OO MISTORY Of 445. 
| 8 v. 

Two, nor nr of the ſaid States ſhall not have 
power to form alliances or confederations, nor con- 
elude any private treaty among themſelves, without 
the conſent of the United States, aſſembled in Ge- 
neral Congreſs, and without the aim and duration of 
that private convention be  exattly pected in 285 con- 
Ea 8 | 2H ö 

No State {all lay on any gelbe nor eſtabliſh hay 
88 whatſoever, the effect of which might alter 
directly or indirectly, the clauſes of the treaties to be | 
concluded hereafter by the Aſſembly of / the United 
States n any kings, pricoes; $ ar er whatſoever. 


— 
« 


- There ſhall not be kept by any of the: aid Suates 
in particular, any veſſels or ſhips of war a: ove the 
number judged neceſſary by the Aſſembly of the U- X 
nited States, for the defence of that State and its 
commerce; and chere ſhall not be kept on foot in time 

of peace, by any of rhe ſaid States, any troops abore 

the number determined by the Aſſembly of the Uni- 
ted States, to guard the ſtrong places, or forts ne- 

ceſſary for the defence of chat State; but each State 

' ſhall always keep up a well diſciplined militia, ſuffici. 

| ently, armed and equipped, aud ſhall be careful to pro- 

cure, and keep in conſtant readineſs, in the public 

magazines, 4 ſufficient number of field pieces and 


rents, with a proper Wa * mumiten and im; 
HOSE of War. 3 = 

e VI. n | W ++ t 

1 "When any of the faid States mal . troops 5 0 


"== £ common defence, all the officers of the rank of 
| | evlonpls aud under, hall be apps by the  egilla 
ATE 
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tire body of the State that ſhall have raiſed the troops, 
or in ſuch manner as that State ſhall have judged pro- 
per to regulate the nominations; and when any Vas» 
cancy happens in theſe poſts, W Hall be 9 up A 
by the a State. : pI 5 1 

N $f 1 3 k , 0 
Al the expence of war, and all 80955 diſburſe. 
ments, chat {hall be made for the common defence or 
the general weal; and that ſhall be ordered by the Af. 
ſembly of the United States, ſhall be paid out of the 
funds of a common treaſury. | 
That common treaſury ſhall be farined by the con- 
tributions of each of the aforeſaid States, in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants of every age, ſex, 
or quality, except the Indians exempt from taxes in 
each State; and in order to fix the quota of the con- 
tribution, every three years the inhabitants ſhall be 
white people ſhall be deſtinguiſhed, and that enumer-* 
ation. ſhall be ſent to the aflembly of the United | 
| States, FO 
The taxes a edt to pay this quota al be 
laid and levied in the extent of each ſtate by the au- 
thority and orders of its legiſlative body, within the 
time fixed by the aſſembly of the United States, 
Fach of the ſaid States ſhall ſubmit to the deciſione | 
of the Aſſembly of the United States, in all matters or 
queſtions reſerved to that Aſſembly by the Fe 
of confederation, . | 
. | i . XI. HE „ 
No State ſhall engage in war without the 3 of 
the United Stares aſſembled in Congreſs, except in 
e of actual invaſion of ſome enemy, or from a cer. 


un 
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tain 88 of a reſolution taken by ſome Indian 
' nation to attack them, and in that caſe only, i in which 
the danger is too urgent to allow them time to con- 
aul the other, States. 1 N 
No particular State ſhall gire any . to 
veſſels, or other ſhips of war, nor any letters of 
marque or repriſals, till after a declaration of war made 
by the Aſſembly of the United States; and even in 
that caſe they ſhall be granted only againſt the king- 
dom, or of the power againſt which war ſhall have 
been fo declared; and ſhall conform, reſpecting thoſe 
objects, to tue regulations made 7 5 wg * o 
Weg States. 85 . 
| e LI. WE | 
WS order to watch over the . n of the 


United States, and direct the general affairs, there 
_ ſhall be nominated every year according to the form 
ſettled by the fegillarive body of each State, a cer · 
tain number of elegates, who ſhall ſit at Philadel- 
phia until the General Aſſembly of the United Stares 
ſhall have ordered, otherwiſe ; and the firſt Monday 
in November of each year, ſhall de che æra fixed for 
© their 1 meeting. 
Each of the above-mentioned dez fhall deen 
| the right and power to recall, at any time whatever 
of the year, their delegates or any one of them, and 


FE to ſend others i in the room of them for the remainder 


ofthe year; and each of the faid States ſhall main- 
tain their delegates during the time of the general 
Aſſembly, and alſo during the time they ſhall be mem- 
bers of the Council of State, of which. mention tha 


be made hetFaficr, 1 
| EF, a XIn. 


2 


15 5 


b. i776. ee AMERICA. bg 
1 bo MENT”! 2 i 115 
Each Obs: al bake a vote for Sis deciſion of... 
| in the Geerd eg. * 
eee. i Feli 
The Geller Aﬀtembly of the United RS) Kat 
od and- excluſively have the right and power to de- 
eide of peace and war. except i in the caſe mentioned 
in Article LI. to eſtabliſh rules for judging in all ca- 
ſes the legkimacy of the prizes taken by ſea or land, 
and to determine the manner in which the prizes ta- 
ken by the land or 'ſea forces, in the ſervice of the 
United States, ſhall be divided or employed; — 0 
grant letters of marque or repriſal i in time of peace; 4 
——to appeiat tribunals ro take cognizance of pira- 
cies, and all other capital crimes committed on the 
high ſeas; to eftabliſh tribunals to receive ap- 
© peals, ati judge finally i in all caſes of prizes; — to 
| ſend and receive ambaſſadors to negotiate and 
conclude treaties or alliances;——to decide all dif- 
ferences actually ſubſiſting, and that may ariſe here- 
after between two and ſeyeral of the aforemetitioned 
States about limits, Juriſdiction, or any other ca 
whatſoever ;—-=to coin money, and fix ns value 5 
ſtandard to fix the weights and meaſures through- 
our the "who extent of the United States; ——t9 | 
regulate commerce, and treat of all affairs With the 
Indians who are not members of any of the 8 ates — 
to eſtabliſh and regulate the poſts fi om oae State to 
| Another, in the whole extent of the United States ;— 
. to give commiſſions to. the other. officers of the faid 
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| troops, who ſhall have been appougy by, virtue of 
Article VIIL.—----to *appoint all the ers of a 
a rine in the ſervice of the United States; to frame 25 
all the ordinances neceſſary for 5 governorament 
"and 


1 
U 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
U 
F 


4 
N 


its white inhabitants. 


1 


Mor GE; 4. Date 
and diſcipline of the. ſaid: land and fea forces 3 ; and to 


5 direct their operations. 


The General Aſſembly ot the ned Beide mal 


| be authorized to appoint a Council of State, and ſuch 
eommittees and civil officers. as they ſhall judge ne- 
ceſſary or guiding. and diſpatching. the general affairs 


under their authority, whilſt they remain fitting, and 


after their ſeparation, under the authbrity of the 
| Council of State. They ſhall chooſe for prefident 
dne of the members, and for ſecretary the perſon 
whom they ſhall judge fir for that place j and they 


may adjourn at what time of the year, and to what 
place in-the United States they, ſhall think. proper. 
They ſhall have the right and power co determine 
and fix the ſums neceſſary to be Faiſed, and the dif- 
burſements neceſfary ti he made to borrow mo- 
ney, and create bills on the credit of the United States, 


| to build. and fir opt fleers to determine the number 


of troops to be raifed or kept in pay and to re- 
quire of each of the aforeſad States to compoſe rhe. 
army, a contingent proportioned, to the number of 
Theſ&requiſitions of the- 
General Aſſembly ſhall be binding, x and in conſequence, 
the legiſlative body of each ſtare ſhall nominate the. 
particular officers, levy the men, arm and equip them, 


properly; and thoſe. officers and ſoldiers, thus. armed. 


and equipped, ſhall proceed to the place, and within 


the time affixed by the General Aſſembiy. 


But if the General Aﬀembly, from ſome parti icular | 


eircumſtances, ſhould think proper to exempt one or 


ſeveral of the States from raiſing troops, or to de- 
eis than their contingent, and ſhould 
ary judge it convenient that one or ſeye- 


fal bers ſhould raiſe more * their contingent 3— j 
the 
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provided with officers, armed and equipped inthe 
ſame manner as the contingent, unleſs the legiſlative 


body of that, or of thoſe of the States to whom the 
requiſition ſhall have been made, ſhould deem it dan- 
gerous for themſelves to be draned of that number 
extraordinary, and in that caſe they ſhall furniſh no 


more than what they think compatible with their ſale - 
ty, and the officers and ſoldiers ſo raiſed and equipped 
ſhall go to the place, bog wichen the time * PERS. 
General-Aﬀembly./ > 
The General Aﬀembly mall neveh rogage in any. 


war, nor-grantletters of marque or repriſal i in time 
peace, nor contract any treaties of alſiance or other- 
conventions, except to make peacty} nor coin money 


or regulate its value, nor determine or fix the ſums 


w 


neceſſary to be railed, or the "diſburſements neceſſary 
ro be made for the defence o Advantage; of the-Unit- - 


ed States, or of: ſome of them, nir ere ate bills nor dor 


row m * on the eredit of The: Inited iS} Ares, nor 


diſpoſe of any ſums of money,” nor reſoſſß on the 
number of ſhips of war ie be built or purely ed. or 


on the number-of kee 0 be raiſed for land or ſea 


ſervice, nor a 
or ſea forces, 


ut by the united eonfent of nine ot the 


States: and no queſtion on any Point whatſoever. ex- 


cept for adjourning from one day to another. ſhall be 
decided, hut by a majority of the United States 


No delegates ſhall be choſen for more than three 


| yours out of ſix. 


No pet ſon inveſted with any employment whatever | 
in the extent of the United States, and receiying, by 


virtue of that employment, either by Himſeif or 


through the hands of any other for him, any falaries, 


wages, or emoluments whatever, ſhall#be choſen a 


delegate. 3 | The 


oinr a commander or chief of the land 
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"The General Aſſembly ſhall publiſh every month a 


journal of their ſeſſions, except what ſhalla relate to 
tfeaties, alliances, or military operations, when it 
mall appear to them hat theſe matters ought to be 
kept ſecret.” The opinions ro and con of the dele- 
gates of each State, hall be entered in the journals as 
often as any of the delegates ſhall require it; and there 
ſhall be delivered to the delegates of each State, on 
their demand, or even of ang one of che delegates of 


each State, on their demand, or even to any one of 


the * delegates' of each State, at his particular requiſi- 
tion, à copy of the journal except ob the parts above- 
nienioned, to bè carried to the 1 re of IG 
reſpedtive State. 0 OY 25 1 et 1 HOST 3% | { 
e ET. Ho Brat. 
The council of State ſhall be compoſed Se 5 
le gate of each of the States, nominated annually by 
the other delegates: of his reſpe dive State, and the 
caſe where theſe elsctors might not be able io agree, 
that delt gates n 85 nominated wy the General 5 
fembly. Wo 
The — [7 State ſhalt the: Suaord, to re- 
chive and open al the letters addreſſed to the United 
States, and anſwer them but ſhall not contract any 
engagemetits binding to the United States hey 
ſhall * correſpond with the legiſlative bodies of each 
ſtate, and wirh all perſons employed under the author - 
ity of the United States, or of ſome of the particular 
legiſlative bodies. ——They ſhall addreſs themſelves 
to theſe legiffative bodies, or 20 the officers to whom 
each State ſhalt have entruſted the executive power, 
for aid and aſſiſtance of every kind, as occaſion ſhalt 
require. hey ſhall give inſtructions to the gene- 
rals; ant dire the mik ary * OS or by 


vel 1 : ſea; 
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ſea; but without makiug any alterations in the ob- 


jects or expeditions determined by the General Al- 
ſembly, unleſs a change of, circumſtances intervening 


and coming to their knowledge ſince the breaking up 


of the Aſſembly, ſhould render a change, of meaſures 


indiſpenſibly neceſſary. They ſhall be. caref Jof the 


defence and preſervation of; the fortrefles.gr..Fqrijfic 


| ports.—.— They ſhall procure in formation of the fitu- 


ation and deſigns. of rhe. enemy.—— They.ſhall put in in 
execution the meaſures and plans that ſhall have been 
reſolved by the General, Aſſembly, by virtue, of- the 
powers with which they are inveſted, by the preſent 
contederation.— They 1bal} draw upon the treaſures 
for the ſums, the deſtination of wllich ſhall have been 
ſertled by the General Aſſembly, and for the. payment 
of the contracts which they may have made, by virtue 
of the powers that are granted to them.— — They 


ſhall inſpect and reprove, they ſhall even ſuſpend all 
officers civil or military acting under the authority of 
the United States.——In the .cale of death or ſuſpen- 
ſion of * officer whoſe nomination belongs to the 


General Aſſembly, they may replace bim by what per- 
ſon they hink proper, until the next Aſſcmbly. —— 
They may publiſh or diſperſe authentic Accounts of the 
military operations. They may convene. che Ge; 
neral Aſſembly for a neai er term than that to which 
they had adjourned when they ſeparated, if any im- 
portant and unexpected event ſhould require it for 
the welfare or. benefit of the United States, or ſome 
of them.— They ſhall prepare the matters that 
are to be ſubmitted. to the inſpection of the Genera] 


; Aſſembly, and lay before them at the nꝭxt ſi itting all 


the letters or advices by them received, aud ſhall ren- 


| der an 9 account of all that they hae done in the 


* interim, 
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interim 
ſon fit for chat employment, who before he enters on 


his function ſhall take an oath of ſecrecy and fidelity. 


The preſence of ſeven members of the Council will 
empower them to act. In caſe of the death of 
fe of their members, the Council ſhall giye notice of 


to the colleagues of the deceaſed, that they may 


chuſe one of "themſelves to replace him in the Coun: 
eil until rhe Holding of the next general meeting ;— 


and in cafe chere ſhould be but one of his colleagues 
ning, the ſame notice ſhall be given to him, that he 


may come and take his ſeat unffl the next Hang. 
| XVI. 
In eib. that Canada ſhould be willing to accede to 
he preſent confederation, and come into all the mea- 
ſures of the United States, i it ſhall be admitted inte 


the union, and participate in all its benefits. But no 


other colony ſhall be : Larne without the. conſent of 
| nine of the State. 

The above articles ſhall be propoſed to 8 legiſla- 
tive bodies of all the United States, to be examined b 
chem; and if they approve of them, they are deßred 
to authoriſe their delegates to ratify them in the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly; ; after which all the articles which 


conſtitute the preſent confederation, ſhall'be inviola- 


bly obſerved by all and every of the Unired States, 
and the union ſhall he eſtabliſhed for eyer. F 
There ſhall not be made hereafter any alteration in 
theſe articles, nor in any of them, unleſs that the al- 
teration be previouſly determined in the General 'Af- 
ſembly, and confirmed afterwards by the gar 
bodies, of each of the United States. | 


| Reſolrcs 


=They ſhall take for their ſecretary a per- 


' gaps wed a a ad ie ei. ie. a. 
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crimes of the coloniſts. were painte 


4 
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"Reſolved and ſigned at Philadelphia, i in Congreſs, 


the 4th 11 October, 1 Ted 


— ns. A 


THIS ſabje was largely debated at home by wri- 
ters of different characters and PO 


colours by ſeveral court writers. Their perjury in 
breaking their oath of allegiance to the King, their 
ingraritude'to the mother country, which had nou- 
riſhed and brought them up like children were ſtrong- 
ly repreſented and inſiſted upon. Ihe right of Bri- 
rain to tax them in all caſes whatſoever: was fer torth 


iu the ſtrongeſt light that the authors were able to re- 


preſent i it; and diſtinctions were deviſed to ſhe w, that 
all coloniſts when they leave a country muſt be ruled 
by laws in many cates different from thoſe in the mo- 
ther country. The lawyers found that the coloniſts 
poſſe ſs no freeholds in the ſame manner that the pa- 


rent ſtare poſſeſſes them, and upon this principle con- 
cluded, that as the caloniſts were not freeholders, 


they had no claim of a repreſentation more than thols 


in Britain who have not freehold eſtates, _ 
The friends of the coloniſts conſidered this kind of 


| reaſonjogasunjuſt; abſurd, and inconcluſive. They in- 
ſiſted that the firſt coloniſts carried all the rights of 


Engliſhmen along with them, and were as much Eng- 
liſhmen in New England as in Old England. That 
they were not baniſhed for any crimes they had com- 


mitted in their own country, nor had they tranſ greſſed 


any laws which they were bound to obey; that they 
had purchaſed lands of the original proprietors, and 
pad received a ann protection from the mo- 


ther 


The 
in the ſtrongeſt 
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ther country, at tlie expence of their trade and com- 
merce; and that their obedience to government, and 
protedion from it were reciprocal. It was added, 


that no people are obliged to obey an authority whicl! 


refuſes to afford them protection when it is in its 
power to de it, but much leſs when it is exerciſe@ to 
deprive them of their liberty, and tends to enſlave 
them; That there could be no arbitrary power law. 
ful where the rulers are not abſolutely perfect; be · 


cauſe the paſſions and appetites of men in the poſleſ- 


ſion of power will always be ready to make them a- 
buſe it. That an abſolute and uncontroulable/ power 
of the parſiament over America could never be found- 
ed in right or ſound policy, till once all the members 
of boch Houſes were endowed: with as much. wiſdom, 

rudence, and rectitude as would infallibly direct them 

to command what was moſt conducible to the good of 

the whole upon plain and ſelf: evident principles. 
And ſuppoſe they were poſſeſſed of theſe qualiſfica- 


tions they ſtill could have no authority over perſons 


equally free and wie, without their own conſent freely 
given. The reaſoners on this fide of the queſtion 
confidered the metaphyſical quirks of court. .caſuiſts 
and lawyers, as mean felfiſh ſubterfuges, calculated ic 
throw miſt upon reaſon and common ſenſe, and in all 
their arguments confined/-themſelves to thoſe! gopics 
which were intelligible to the meaneſt capacities. 


The principal objects af the war this campaign 


were the relief of Quebec, and the recovery of Ca- 


nada, and attack upon the ſouthern colonies; and the- 


teduction of New Vork. Some of the execution of 
he firſt parts of this plan has been ſhewn already, and 
-hefſucceſs which attended the n fully ſer forth. Great 


N were founded ** this laſt part of the . 
8 
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The greatelt part of the province of New York is en- 


cloſed in iſlands, which being long and narrow were 


expoſed on all 1 yo ro the hoſtilities of our fleets, and 
to the deſcent of our troops, with every advantage in 
their favour, whilſt they continue in a ſtate of enmity. 
When reduced, the protection of the ſhips of war 
would be as elſectual in their preſervation as their 
hottility had been in their reduction. The central fi- 
tuation of this province afforded great advantages. The 
war could be carried. on with equal facility, either in . 
Connecticut and the continent of New Vork on the 
eaſtern ſide, or in New Jerſey. and ſrom thence to 
Pennſylvania on the weſtern ; or it mighr have been 


” transferred to and from either place at pleaſure. * So 


that this ſituation enabled the Britiſh commander to 
preſcribe the ſcene of action, and to quit it when he 
had a mind, while if the army was withdrawn from 
the field, he might by means of the Great North Ri- 
ver, and the different channels between the iſlands and 
the main land, with his ſhips and detachments harraſs 
and ruin the adjacent countries; at the ſame time that 


the proxincials, however powerful, could make no at- 


tempt upon the iſlands. that would por, be attended 
with thre greateſt diſadvantages, and liable to the moſt 
eminent danger. Another great object in view from 
this ſituation was, that provided General Carleton 
could join General Howe by the North or Hudſon's 


. Riyer, they would then cut off all communicanon be- 


tween the northern and ſauthern colonies. To crown 
theſe advantages, Long Iſland which was conſidered 
28 a ſtore-houſe, for both the fleet and army was to 
be held for the ſupply of all neceſſaries; and it was 
ſuppoſed the inhabitants were well affected to the 
eauſe of government, | Some . of this plan of oper- 
ation 


6 


„* 
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ation was not ſo very difficult, but experience proved 


that the whole ſcheme was by no means practicable. 


The management of this laſt part of the plan was 
committed to Lord Viſcount Howe and his brother 
Sir William. Howe, two officers of good characters 


and known abilities, in whom the nation put much 
confidence, and the government ſeemed alſo to truſt, 
A powerful army was appointed for this ſervice, be- 
ſides the Britiſh forces of about 1000 Waldeckers and 
Heſſians. The whole force, provided all the parts 
had been united at firſt, was ſuppoſed to have amount- 
ed to 35,000 men. Perhaps this might be only the 
calculation which was made upon paper, that gene- 
rally excceds the true complement by a conſiderable 
degree. It is not likely that ever ſuch a number at 
one time could be brought to action in any one place. 
It was however a formidable armament, and a larger 


army than ever had been ſent by any European pow- 


er to the continent of America. With an army inferi- 
or in number to this, Alexander the Great made him- 
ſelf maſter of the whole Perſian empire. The troops 
were ſuppoſed to be the beſt in rhe world, and under 
the command of as good officers as were in all Eu- 
rope They were well provided with all forts of provi- 
Gons, warlike ſtores, and ammunition, and beſides ſup- 
ported by = numerous fleet, well appointed and com- 
manded by the beſt officers. The General and Ad- 
miral, beſides their military power, were inveſted with 
authority as. commiſſioners, by act of parliament, for 
reſtoring peace to the colonies, and for granting par- 
don to ſuch as ſhould deſerve mercy. It may be ob- 
ſerved here, that the ideas of mercy ſuppgſed in po- 
lirical ſtates ſeldom anſwer the ends propoſed by the 


offering of i it, and this appeared evidently in the me- 
. | thod 
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hen now propoſed of offering mercy.to the coloniſts. 
was mercy which was to be merited by 48 lons to be 
performed contrary to reaſonablè conyiction of error, 
and was no way calculated to gain the affectious or 
reach tlie Heart; Mercy never ſuppoſes merit, but al- 
ways implies forgiveneſs freely aud graciouſly beſtow- 
ed, froin ſeuiſe of which all rebellious principles and 
errors of mind art overcome, and thoſe that are for- 
Deer obey and retiirtf ro their duty, merely otit of 


4 Had Lord and General Howe's mercy proceeds 


n this principle, the American war had been 
— — * ago, and Great Britain would not have 
ſmarred under the rod of à civil war, nor groaned un- 
der ſuch a load of taxes aſd national debt as ſhe does 
at preſent. +71 
- This fitsarion of the” army at Hal ifas, wad far from 
being eligible 3 the country was barrenz and not ca- 
pable of affording a ſufficietir quantity of proviſions; 
nor was the place even fit to afford a ſufficient quar- 
ter for the private men, who were obliged to continue 
aboard the ſhips nn, ue whole time ep aged 
HE” OE: 
"While the General waited at Halifax for n s 
ments from Britain, he grew impatient, being ptefſed 


by the want of proviſions; and other difadvantages.— 


He at laſt, without waiting for his brother Lord 
Howe, depurted from Halitax, with Admiral Shuld- 


ham, adout the roth of June, and arrived at Sandy | 


Hook about the end of the month. Sandy Hook is 
x point of land that lies at the entrance into that con- 
fluence of ſounds, toads, creeks, and baysz which are 
formed by New York, Staten, and Long Iſlands, the 
continent on either ſide, with the North and Rariton 
Rivers. On their paſſage * 
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ganlports an, Foe troops on board; who had 
been ſeparared, from everal of their. companions i in 
their; voyage. I heſe that were mifhug, with about 
459 ſoldiers, and ſeveral. officers, were taken by the 
Americau-cruizers. and carried into Beſton. Gene- 
45 Howe found the places of acceſs. to New Vork 
land, ftrongly fortified, defended by a numerous ar- 
" tillery; ; and, guarded. by a a vaſt number of troops little 
inferior to an army. This made the General alter his 
reſolution of making a defceat on that, part. Long 
Hlaad on account of its extent, did not admit of being 


* G C 


ſo ſtrongly guarded ; it was however in a tolerable tate 
of defence, and had conſiderable encampments on the 41 
end of the iſland next to New York, and ſeveral works 2 
thrown upon the moſt acceſſible parts of the coaſt, as \ 
Well as at the ſtrongeſt- internal paſſes. Staten Iſland < 
being of {efs conſequence, was ne glected, and not ſo t 
much attended to. This was certainly a great neglect 1 
in the provincials, who ought. undoubtedly to have e 
guariled againſt all poſſible attempts of their enemies, t 
and from what they had experienced in the defence f 
of Sullivan Tiland, ought to have remembered that a f 
good reſiſtance at firſt would hare heen ready to have 5 
damped the courage of the invaders, and have made Ti 
hem more timorous in their future attacks. 3 
Upon the third of July, the General landed on the d 
illand, without oppoſition, to the great joy of many Y 

_ of the inhabitants, who, being on the ſide of govern - U 
ment, had ſuffered; greatly fer their loyalty. The at 
troops were cantoned in the yillages where they receiv- | 8 
ed plenty of treſh proviſions wkich they now much p 
wanted, and regaled themſelves with the fruits of the r 

; -Mand, and. refreſhed their ſpirits. General Howe * 


was here met by Governor Tryon, with ſeveral other 2; 
welt: 5 


b \ 
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well affected to gorernment 3 who had taken refuge on 
hoard a ſhip ar andy Hook. Theſe og him an ac? 


count of the, ſtren gth of the provincials He was al. 
ſo joined by 7 bake” 7 entfemen fr oR Nef pſt Jertey, 
wlto came 0 rake up àrins in the royal cauſe, and a! 


bout 200 militia of the eg, vieh were embodiet 
for the ſame urpoſe. This afforded a flattering proſs 
e& to the Skuera, that when the army was landed 
and collected in force to fupport the : foyaliſts, ſuch 
numbers would join it, as yppld contribute much rs 
4 the \ wat to a ſpegt dy concluſion. 1 d 
This was an idea that miſted both the poboveaead 

at home, apd the officers abroad, and ruined the ſuc- 
ceſs of the greateſt part of their meaſures : they judg- 
ed of the Body of rhe eoloniſts from a few famples 
which they 140 of creatures chat were under the inſſu- 
ence of crown officers, and falſely coficluded, that all 
the proyinces' would be of the ſame temper as foon as 
they had an opportunity to difcover their loyalty, but 


experience convinced thein that they were miſtakenz 


though the — continued to boaſt of the number of rheit 
friends and of the multitude of loyal mn that 
locked to the royal ſtaderdd. | 
Lord Ifowe arrived at Halifax about | A Gremgbt aft 
ter the General's departure, from whence he procecd- 
ed to Staten INand, where he arfived abdut tlie nid; 
dle of Joly. His firſt act was to ſend a flag aſhore; 
Wich a circhlar letter to the fevexal late Governors of 
the Folanies, Har moe 4 them with lis power civil 
ah milſtary, aud deſired that they would publiſi as 
generally as poſſible, for the information of the peo- 
ple, a declar ation which acc: nied the letter. In 


| rhis declaration he informed the public of the 


vith Which he and his brother were inveſted, 55 virt 
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ol an att of parliament to grant general and particular 
pardons to all thoſe, who ip the midſt of the tumult 
and diſorder - of the times, might haye deviated from 

their juſt allegiance, and who were willing, by 3 
ſpeedy return to cheir duty, to regp the benefits of the 
royal favour, and of declaring any province, county, 
town, ban. 8 or re to be at ths peace of his 
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guilty, EL 
- Theſe papers were immediately formarded by Ge- 
wok Waſhing'on to the congreſs, and as ſpeedily pub. 
liſhed by them in all the newſpapers, : with a preface 
and commeni in form. of à feſolution, ſeiting forth 
their opinion of che nature and tendency of chat de- 
glaration - They ſaid that they had publiſhed it, chat 
the people of, ihe United States might be informed of 
what nature are thecommiſſioners, and what the terms, 
with the expectation of which the court of Britain 
had endeavoured to amuſe and dilarm them; and that 
the few who {till remained ſuſpended by a hope found- 
ed either in the juſlice or moderation of that, court, 
might no wat lengthbe conyinced, that the yalour alone 
of their country i isſufficieat to ſave their liberties, The 
comment, added to the declaration, took away all the 
influence. and force that was in it, to produce the ef- 
fect that was. intended by it. It anſwered none of 
theſe purpoſes which the government and the Admiral 
had in view, The. Americans turned it into ridicule, 
aud branded it with the epithets of inſidious and fool- 
iſh. At this time ſeveral flags; were ſent on ſhore by 
Lord Howe, accompanied with letters to George 
_ Wakkipgrgns 


C 


| Walkingion Efq; ; Which that officer refuſed to re- 
ceive, as not being addreſſed with the title and in the 
form due to the rank which he held under the United 
States. The congreſs highly applauded the dignity 
of this conduct in 2 public reſolution paſſed for the 
purpoſe ; by which they directed, that for the future 
none of their commanters ſhould receiye any letter or 
meſſage trom the enemy, bur ſuch as ſhould be di- 
rected to them in the character which rhey reſpee- | 
tively: ſuſſained. At length Adjutant: general Pater- 
fon was ſent to New York by General Howe, with a 
letter to George Waſhington, Eſq. Kc. xc. Waſhing 
ton received him with great politeneſs, and the uſual 
ceremony of blindfolding him in Paſſing through the 
fortiſicatſons was difpenſed with in his favor. Pater- 
ſon regretted, in the name of his principal, the diffi. 
culties whiz} had ariſen with reſpect to addreſſing the 
letters; declared their high eſteem for his perſon and 
character, and that they did not mean to derogate 
from the reſpen due to his rank; and it was hoped 
the ercetera- implied every thing, and would remove 
the impediments of their correſpondence. The Ge- 
neral replied, that a letter directed to any one in a 
public character, ſhould have ſome deſcriprion or in» 
| dication of it, otherwiſe it would appear a mere pri- 
vate letter; that it was true the erceteras implied eve- 
ry thing, but they alſo implied any thing; and that 
he ſhould abſolutely decline any letter that was direct. 
ed to him as a private” perſon, when it related to his 
6 5 ſtation. A long conference enſued on the 
ubje& of priſoners, and the complaints that were 
made on both ſides, particularly by the cbngreſs, re- 
ative to the treatment they receixed. The Adjutant 
haying obſerved, that the commiſſioners were armed 


with 
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with, great powers; that they would derive the great- 


ef pleaſure from effecting an accomodation ; and hat 


he himſelf wiſhed ro have that viſit conſidered as mak- 
ing the firſt advances towards that deſirable. object.— 
de receixed for anſwer, among other thiggs, that by 
| what had appeared, their powers were, only to grant 
Pardon; that thoſe who (A LS gt offence, 


nor done any fault, wanted no pardon; and that they 


were. only defendipg what they deemed their indiſput- 
able right. Paterſon was received by Waſhipgron in 
grea-mijjrany ſtate, and the utmoſt politeneſs yas ob- 
ſerved on both ſideß. DJ e 03 19%, 
aul was about this time, and previous to the arrival 


h the Heer and army at New York, that plots in fa. 


vour ol rhe, royal cauſe were diſcovered in New York 
and Albany, which occaſigned much trouble, - Some 
few were executed, great numbers were configed, and 
many abandoned their houſes, through the influence 
Sf their fears, Tbeſe were, pariued 4e Polli. and 
mente be country, k ellates of, rheſe unſor- 

date people, againſt whom there were proofs, were 
ſeized. In the mean time ſome ne y forms of govern- 
ment were, eſtabliſhed in all thoſe colonies which udg- 
ed the former inſufficient. for their ſituatipg, a = 
hers made the neceſſary, alterations to adopt old 
forms to their. ne iy ſtem, The declaration of inde- 
pendency was alſo publiſhed, in all rhe coJonies, and 


1 * "SS. 
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every whore received and accompanied wich the great- 
eſt teſtimonies: of joy, This, confidence and boldneſs 
zu the midſt of ſo untried and dangerqus a ſtruggle, 
and at the approach of ſo formidable an invaſion, made 
many conclude that the colonies were either very pre- 
ſumptuous, knew of ome. internal ſtrength, or had cer- 
tainty of ſoreign aſſiſtance. This might have k gen 
thief : arming 
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larming to Great Britain, had not her governors been 
infatuated with. the ideas of dominion and arbitrary 
power, that they could neither perceive what Was for 
their own honour, nor the intereſt of their ſovereign. 
It was along time before all the troops Jeflined for 
rhis ſerrice arrived ;. the firſt diviſion of the Heſſians 
with a number of Britiſh which attended them, belled 
directly to Halifax, as Lord Howe' had done, being 
ſtill, ignorant of the General's departure from that 
place. By this means the month of Auguſt was con- 
liderahly advanced before they arrived at New York, 
and, t was of courſe longer betore any expedition of 
imp oi 55 could, be undertaken by the commiſion- 
ers. They were joined in the mean time by Sir 
Peter Parker and Genera Clinton, who had returned 
with che ſquadron and forces from South Corolina, as 
well as by ſome regiments from Florida and the Weſt 
ladies. When all the forces, except the Heſſians, 
which were expected were arrived, an attempt upon 
Long Island was reſolved, as being moſt practicable, 
and. therefore better fitted for che firſt eſſay than New 
York, becauſe ir afforded a greater ſcope for diſplay- 
ing of military ſkill and experience with advantage: 
it alla abounded with thoſe ſupplies which fo great a 
body of men as were now afſerabled by ſea and land, 
demanded. Upon the 22d of Auguſt, the fleer 147 | 
ing taken neceſſary meaſures for covering the deſcent, 
the army was landed without oppoſicion near Utrecht 
and Graveſend on the ſouth weſt end of the ifland, 
and not far from the Narro ws Where it approactics 
neareſt to Staten Iſland. At that time General Put- 
nam was encamped with a [trong force at Brookland 
and Brooklyn, at a fe miles diſtance on the North 
Coaſt, where his works covered the breadth of aiſma!l 


peninſula, 
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peninſula, having the Faſt Rur which ſeparat-, 
ed him from New. York, on his left; a marſh which 
extended to Gowan's cave on bis right, with the 
Bay. and Governor's Ifland to his back. The armies 
were ſeparated by a range of hills covered with wood, 

which interſe& the country from caſt to welt; and are 

in that part called the Heights of Guana. The di- 
rect road to the enemy lay through a village called 
Flat Buſh, where the hills commenced, and near which 
was one of the moſt important paſſes. As the army 
advanced, the north coaſt was to the left, the ſouth to 
the right, and Flat Byſh was nearly in the centre be- 
tween both. The iſland in that part is formed nar- 
row by Jamaica Bay in the right, but ſoon turns 


wide. General Putnam had detached a good part of 
his army to occupy the woody hills and poſſeſs the paſ- 


ſes; and provided the commanders had been ſkilful 
and vigilant, they could not have eafily paſſed. It ap- 
pears, however, that it was not the plan of the colo- 
niſts to attempt any deſperate experiment, till once 
they had my their troops in ſkirmiſhes, and 
taught them the poſſibility of conqueſt in their turn, — 
They knew that the Britiſh troops were brave, and 
longed ſor nothing more than an opportunity to ſig- 
nalize themſelves, and put an end to the war by a 
bold puſh. Their .intereſt and fafety both de- 


pended much upon ſpeedy action. Ihe coloniſts 
were as yet raw troops, and wanted experience in 


war z a ſudden attack aud a ſignal overthrow would 


have diſpirited them, and fruſtrated all their hopes of 


defending their country and gaining their liberty. — 
What was by our troops called cowardice, was in 
them the greateſt prudence, and trueſt wiſdom, 


They avoided induſtriouſly eo to any general ac- 


on, 
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tion, becàuſe it was not yet their intereſt to do t.— 
The wearying and harraſſing our forces anſwered all 
the purpoſes of a general engagement, without laugh- 
ter and bloodſhed to themſelves. | 
Lord Cornwallis, according to orders; marched on 
inindedtizecly with the reſerve to Flat Buſh, where 
finding the provincials in poſſeſſion of the pals; he 
complied: witli his orders in making no attempt upon 
it. When the whole army was landed; the Heſſians 
under the command of General Heiſter, compoſed 
the centre at Flat Buſh. Major-General Grant com- 
manded the left wing which extended to th: coalt ; 
and the principal army containing the greateſt part ot 
the Britiſh forces under the command of General 
Clinton, Earl Percy, and Lord Cornwallis, turned 
ſhort to the right, arid approached the oppoſite coalt 
at Flat Land. Had our Generals been going to at- 
tack the braveſt troops that ever ſerved in Flanders or 
Germany, - they could not have been more on 
their guard than when they were going to attack 
men they had determined to be cowards and pol- 
troons: 1 | 
When every thing was preptired tor forting the 
hills, and advancing towards the lines of the provin- 
cials, General Clinton at the head of the van of the 
army, coniiſting of the light infantry, light horſe, and 
grenadiers under Lord Cornwallis, with the fourteen 
field pieces, began in the evening of the 26th as ſoon 
as it was dark, to march from Flat Land, and having 
2 through the part of the country called the New 
ots; they arrived upon the road that croſſes the hills 
from Bedford to Jamaica, where turning to the left 
towards the former of theſe places, they feized a con- 


ſide rable paſs which the Americans had through ſome 
X | unaccountable 
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e eee neglect left unguarded. The main 


body under Lord Percy, with ten field pieces, fol- 
lowed at a moderate diſtance, and the way being thus 


fucceſsfully opened, the whole army paſſed the hills 
without noiſe or impediment, and deſcended by the 
town of Bedford into the lower country, which lay 
between them and Putnam's lines. The engagement 
was begun early in the morning by the Heſſians, at 
Flat Buſh, and by General Grant along the coall, 
and a warm canonade, with a ſharp fire of ſmall arms, 
Was eagerly ſupported on both ſides for ſome hours. 
ing this time the King? s troops gained no advan- 
tage, but were upon the point of being repulſed, had 
not the ſhips in the me an time made ſeveral motions to 
che left, and attacked a battery on Red Hook, both 
to diſtract the right of the coloniſts, who were engag- 
ed with General Grant, and to eall ff their attention 
totally from the left and rear, where their greateſt 
danger lay. Thoſe who were engaged with the Heſli- 
ans were the firſt who perceived the march ofthe Bri- 
riſk; army, and the. danger they themſelyes were in ;— 

they accordingly retreated in large bodies, and in good 
order, with their! artillery, with-a' deſign to recover 
heir camp. They were however attacked furiouſly 


by the King's troops, and driven back into the woods, 


where they were met by the Heſſians and alternately 
mtercepted and chaſed by the dragoons and light in- 
fantry. In theſe critical aud de ſperate circumſtances, 
fome of their regiments, though overpowered by num- 
bers, forced their way to the lines, through all the 


tore and and dangers that oppoſed and furronnd- 


L ed wem Others, not lefs brave, periſhed in the at- 
temp. e kept the woods and eſcaped, while o- 
thers, leſs fortunate, were loſt under the ſame protec- 

n a tion. 
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tion. The nature of the country, and the variety of 
ſituation, occaſioned a repetition and continuance of 
ſmall engagements, purſuits, and laughter, which 
laſted for many hours. - 15 
Had the ſkill and attention of che American Geue⸗ 
rals on this oc caſion been equal to the bravery oftheir 
troops, the Britiſh Generals would have repented their 
landing upon Long Hand ; but Putnam ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be ſo effectually cerranpdd, that the bravery of 
his forces were rendered ineffectual, through the want 
of, capacity in their commander. The right wing ot 
the-proviacials, which was engaged with General 
Grant on the coaſt, were fo late in knowing what was 
carrying on in other-parts, that they were intercepred 
in their retreat by ſome of the Britiſh troops, 'who-in 
the morning had not only turned round the hill upon 
their- left, but had traverſed the whole extent of the 
country in their rear. Such of them as did not flee 
to the woods, which were the greater number, were 

| obliged to chrom themſelves into the marſh at Cow- 
an's Cave, where many were drowned, and others 
periſhed i in the mud. A conſiderable number; how- 
ever; made their eſcape this way to the lines, though 
they: were much thinned by the fire of the purſuers. 
Ihe loſs of the Americans on this necafion was ve- 
ry conſiderable, but not ſo great as our accounts re- 
preſented it; it was ſaid that they loſt 3,000 men iu- 
clading about 100 priſoners. Almoſt a whole regi- 
ment from Maryland, conſiſting altogether of young 
men of the beſt families, was ſaid to have been totally 
cut off; but it was found after wards, that many of 
theſe had eſcapedamong the reſt. Their o accounts 
do not acknowledge any ſuch numbers ſlain as our 
* affirmed; tho? it was confeſſed that they loſt a 
if number 
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number of their beſt and braveſt troops. But what 
was | worſt on their ſide, this defeat daſhed their 


hopes of ſucceſs, and damped their ſpirits. New ſol- 


diers full of ſpirits and pride of bodily ſtrength, can 
ſcarcely conceive any advantage over them, which the 

old can derive from diſcipline, and a knowledge of 
their buſineſs. And if they are commanded, and ſkil- 
fully led to action in this temper, ſo that thoſe who 
oppoſe. them are deprived of an opportunity of 
rurning theſe advantages to account, they will do won- 
derful execution; for as they are not capable of per- 
fectly und erſtanding danger, and are not acquainted 
by experience of tbe pain and vexation of wounds, 
they are often more daring and adventurous than old 
ſoldiers. But when they find courage and ſtrength 
rotally uſeleſs, and when they are making the greateſt, 
and, as they imagine; the moſt effectual efforts, and 
that they are ſurrounded, overpowered, and deſtroy- 
ed, by means tliat they cannot underſtand, they with- 
draw all due confidence from thoſe things on which 
they had before placed too much, and aſcribe an irre- 
ſiſtable power to military {kill and. diſcipline, which 
they do not really poſſeſs. From theſe conſiderations 
they abandon their natural ſtrength, and it is gene- 
rally a long time before they dare truſt their new 
knowledge and kill ſo far as to bring! it . to 
action, . 


er of -the gd troops commit- 


ted unpardonable errors on this occaſion; they ſcarce- 
ly diſcovered as much prudence and diſcernment as 


the meaneſt country peaſant would have done, had he 


| been placed at the head of their army: they had tak - 
en go care to watch the motions of their enemy, nor 


to jo Sead thoſe paſſes 18 might haye been eaſily de- 
| e ſended 
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fended againſt even a ſuperior force, and would have 
revented them from being ſurrounded. They 
- ought to have had ſcouts aud watches placed in all 
parts of the iſland, and to have ſecured every poſt that 
was in the ſmalleſt degree tenable. They ought to 
have had parties concealed behind every hedge, woll, 
or ditch, to have fired by ſurpriſe upon every advanced 
party of their foes, which might have retreated to the 
main body when ſore preſſed, and given the alarm in 
due time. They might, as they knew the country had 
flanking parties of ſwift troops, who might have thin- 
ned their enemies by occaſional attacks, and fled to 
redoubrs and thickets, and marched another way and - 
made a freſh attack on another quarter. They ought 
to have neglected no poſlible methods of defence that 
could have been deviſed in ſuch a trying and-critical 
fituarian.,. The apologies of the American Generals 
are<hildiſh and trifling. They repreſemed that they 
had no idea of ſo many troops being landed on the i- 
land; but they ought to have been acquainted with 
every circumſtance, and watched every motion of the 
enemy. General Howe ſhewed a great meaſure of 
ſkill and conduct in his military arrangement, and the 
whole attack was conducted with much prudence and 
ſagacity; the men alſo ſhewed much valour and in- 
trepedity, and as ſoldiers behaved well. Their ardor 
was ſo great, that the Generals could with dif- 
ä ficulty prevent them from attacking the American 
lines, i in their keenneſs in purſuing the fugitives. And 
it was imagined by ſome ſanguine people tbat they 
would have carried all before them ; but in ſuch caſes 
it is not eaſy for partizans to keep moderation in their 
conjectures. It is highly probable, that there was 
an amen between the Britiſh and Heſſian 
a — 
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troops, to diſtinguiſh themſelves in rhis engagement; 


which made both parties the more eager to do ſome: 


thing rhat might be taken notice of. Three of the 
enemy's commanders were taken priſoners, viz. Ma- 
jor-General Sullivan, and the Brigadier-General Lord 


Stirling, and Udell, and ten other field officers. The 


loſs on the ſide of the Britiſh and Heſſian troops was 
faid to be very inconſiderable, being under 3 50 killed 
and wounded, of which the former did not make a 
fifth part. The provincial accounts rate our loſs 
much higher, and it 1s:reafonable to ſuppoſe that our 
gazettes induſtriouſiy concealed part of our Joſs at 
home, as many who were preſent in the action affirm- 
ed chat the loſs of the Britiſh forces was much more 
cenſiderable. Our army encamped on t he front of 
the enemy's lines, and on the 28th of Auguſt broke 
groundin form at bod yards diſtance, from a 1edon! t. 
Nr covered their enemy's left. 

It was à loſs to the Americans, that General Waſh- 
wgton at this time did not command them, nor does 
it appear that the plan of operation was of his deviſ- 
ing. He during the time of the engagement paſſed 
over from New York to Long Hand, and is ſaid to 
have burſt out in a bitter exclamation” of grief, when 
he perceived the ine veitable ruin of ſome of his beſt 
troops. Nothing was now left but to uſe the beſt 
means to preſerue the remainder of the army upon 


Long Wand." He knew that the” ſuperior: Power of 


che royal artillery would ſoon filence thejr batteries, 
and t Hat if the lines were forced in their p cient ſitua- 
tion, conſidering the ſuperiority of the ng s troops 


in number, and che preſept dejectment of the provin- 


cial troops, there was little hope of preſerving them 


from PIE either killed or taken. If he ſhould rein- 
| | force 
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force them he would hazard the loſs of Nes; Tork, 
which was already threatened on all ſides, and kept in 
continual alarm by the fleet. Another danger that 
threatened, which was eqally to be avoided, the war 
ſhips only waited for a fair wind, to enter and take 
poſſeſſion of the Eaſt River, which would have totally 
cut off all communication between the iſlands. In 
this ſituation there was no hope left, except in a re- 
treat, which was even exceedingly difficult under the 
watchful eye of an active enemy, with a powerful army 
fluſhed with ſucceſs, almoſt cloſe to their works. 
This difficult taſe was however undertaken and exe- 
cuted, with great addreſs and abilities, by General 
Waſhington, On the 29th in the nſgbu, their troops 
were withdrawn from the camp and their different 
works, and with their baggage, ſtores; and almoſt all 
their artillery, were conveyed to the water ſide, em- 
barked, and paſſed over the Ferry to New York, 
with wonderful filence and order, that our army tho”. 
within 600 yards, did not perceive the leait motion, 
and were ſurpriſed in the morning of finding the lines 
abandoned, aud ſeeing their rear guard in their boats 
and out of danger. Thoſe that are acquainted with 
the uſual noiſe and confuſion! which attend decamp- 
ing, ſo many thouſands of men, even in open day, will 
be obliged to acknowledge, that this retreat required 
an extraordinary addreſs to conduct it, and muſt be al- 
lowed a maiter-piece in its kind in the art of war. It 
ſhewed plainly, that General Waſhington knew how 
to proſit by the miſcarriage of. others, and had the ca- 
pacity to turn his misfortane to his own honour. Af 
ter the retreat from Long Ifland, General Sullivan 
was ſent upon parole, with a meſſage from Lord Howe 
60 FIRE Congre's, In this he ſtated, that tho? he could 
not 


ß — . .. 
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not treat with them in the character of à con- 
greſs, he was very glad of having a conference with 
ſome of their members, whom he would conſider 
only as private gentlemen, and would himſelf meet 
them at ſuch place as they ſhould appoint. He faid 
that he had, together with the General, full powers 
to coopramile diſputes between Great Britain and 
America, upon terms advantageous to both, for ob- 
taining which he had been detained ' near two 
months, andhis arrival had been on that account pre- 
vented, before the declaration of independency took 
place. He wiſhed that a compact might be ſettled at 
this time before any deciſive blow was ſtruck, and 
neither party could ſay that they were comple to 
enter into the agreement. 
That if the Congreſs had a 8 to treat, many 
things which they had not yet aſked, might and ought 
to be granted to them; and if upon the conference 
any probable ground of accomodation appeared, the 
authority of congreſs muſt afterwards be acknoy- 
Neon or the compact could not b: complete. 
I!)!he anſwer of the congreſs was, that being the re · 
e erer of the free and independent States of 
America, they could not with propriecy ſend any of 
their members in their private characters; but that 
ever deſir ous ofeſtabliſhing peace upon reaſonable terms 
they would appoint a committee to know whether he 
had any authority to treat with perſons authorized by 
congreſs for that purpoſe in behalf of America, and 
what that authority was, and to haer ſuch prepoſitions 
as he ſhould thinks fit to make re ſpecting the ſame.— 
Dr Franklin, Mr Adams, and Mr Rutlege was ap- 
pointed as a committee upon this occaſion, and ac 


cordingly waited upon Lord Howe, | in Staten r 
f Cc 
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The committee ſummed up the account of this cons. 


133 which they laid before the congreſs, i in the 
og terms. 8 er the whole it dig not 25. 


„ „ 


tained in the at of parliament ; viz, that of graming 

,ardons;. with ſuch exceptions, as the commiſſioners 
bl thiok proper to make, and of declaring Ameri. 
Ca, or any part of it, to be in the King s peace upon 
ſubmiſſion; For as to the power of enquiring into the 
ſtate of America, which his Lordſhip mentioned to us, 

and of conferritig and conſulting with any perſons 
the commiſſioners might think proper, and repreſent 
the reſult of ſuch converlations to the miniſtry, who 


| (provided the colonies fliould ſubject themſelves) 


might after all, or might not, at their pleafure, make 
any alterations in the former inſtructions to governors, 
or propole_in parliament any amendment of the acts 


domplained of, we apprehend any expectatioh from 
the effect of ſuch a power would have been too un- 


certain and precarious to be relied on by America, 
had ſhe ill continued in her ſtate of dependence. 
In this manner the hopes of negociation ended be- 


tween the dommiſſſoners and the congreſs. The mi- 


niſterial demogogues àt home called Joudly out as 
gainſt the colonies” for not accepting ot Lord Howe's 


and the General's propoſals ; they now devoted all 


the thirteen” united colonies to deſtruction, and 
conſidered it as a moſt righteous; as well as molt ne- 
dellary ptoteediug, to walte them by fite aud ſwords 


The right of Great Britain to do with Ameriea us 
the leaſed, and to aſſefs rhe people by a&s of parha+ 
ment, without her conſeat, was always: taken for 


bragted. as a firſt prinapls; white both the trath of 
þ ot 444 58 os the 
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the pri neiple, and its utility were geuied by the'Unit- 
ed Colonies. They conſi ered the lodging of fach a 


power in the hands of men ; whoſe intereſt it was to 


burden them, to caſe thenifelves by oppreſſing them 
was neither Juſt nor reaſonable, and contrary to all 
found policy. R was ſaid” thar when the Romans 


fent out Wins they made them always as free as 


thoſe ar home, and never attempted to tax them more 
than other citizens; that they were always Romans, 
However far from Italy, rad the fame laws, immuni- 
ties, and privileges, that all other citizens poſſeſſed, 

and thav when Governors or Prefe&s attempted toſop- 
prefs any province, they were ſererely puniſhed by 
the ſenate ; and chat an any Roman citizen in any part of 
the empire; who had proper qualifications like others, 
might become a ſenator, as well as thoſe within Italy. 
But this was not the cafe of the Britiſh coloniſts, who- 
were not admitted to any mare in the ſenatorial au- 


_ thoriy, except in a vominal ſenſe, which Was of no 


importance, withqur, the ſanQion- of a ſuperior power. 
It was added, that the Romans behaved with much 


more reſpect to conquered nations than v we did to na - 
rural ſubje&s... and. born citizens; for provided the 


nations whom the. Romans ſubdued inclined to become 


Romans, they were ruled by the ſame laws, and ob- 
ained the ſame privileges; and were ſupported and: 
lefended by the laws of che empipe, as If they had al- 
Sewn ed to it. cd 
Brunn commilſioners having : a debbie author- 
f when their hopes of negociation. failed, they.were 
determined to puſh their military power with more 
Fgonr. t. would appear that men When they act 
in the charadter of ſoldiers conſider moral obligation 
to / be different from what itt is when they act in other 


characters. 


8 * 
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characters. The two commanders in chief had inthe 
ſenate condemned the laws made againſt the Ameri- 
_ eans, but now they they: are employed to execute 
them at the expenee of blood, and the danger of their 
own lives. The | policy of nations and the ideas of 
perſons in high life concerning juſtice and equity, are. 
very often contrary to the fundamental maxims 
morality, which men would deſire to have practiſed 
when applied to themſelves. 

The royal army was now dixided from che iſland. of 
New York by the caſt river, and the men were im- 
patient to paſs that narrow limit. They poſted them- 
ſelves zlong the coaſt wherever they could {ee gr front 
their enemies, and erected. batteries to anſwer, if not 
ſilence theirs. A fleet conſiſting of upwards of 300 
ſail including tranſports, covered the face of the wa- 
ters, while the ſhips of war hovering: round tiie iſland- 
threatened deſtruction to every part, and were conti- 
nually engaged with one or other of the batteries, by 
which it was ſurrounded. The ſm all iſlands between 
the oppoſite ſhore: were perpetual objects of | conteſt, 
until by the force of à well ſerved artillery; the aid of 
the ſhips. and the intrepedity of the troops, they 
ſecured thoſe that were: moſt e for their fu. 
ture operations. 

Thus an enten ova was rept unten 
many days, and the troops who had ſo lately eſcaped 
from imminent danger, had little time to quiet their ap- 
prehenſions. At length all things being prepared or 
a deſcent, ſeveral motions were made by the fliips in 
the North Rirer, with a deſign to draw the attention 
of the provincials to that ſide oß the iſtand. Other 
parts were alſo threatenedi to encreaſe the uncertain - 
ORE the real object af e The ſciring of tha 

| Rand 
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illand of Montreſor near Hellgate, and erecting a 
battery on it to ſilence one which the provincials had 
at Floren's Nook, had the appearance of landing in 
that part, which was near the centre of New Vork 


land. Whilſt che coloniſts were in this ſtate of ſuſ- 


nce and expectation, the firſt diviſion of the army un- 


der the command of Gen. C linton, with Earl Cornwal- 


lis, Major General Vaughan, Brigadier-Generat Leſ- 
be, and the Heflian Colonel Dunop, embarked at the 
head of Newton Bay, which runs deep into Long- 
Hand, and where they were out of alt view of the 
enemy. Covered by five ſhips of war upon their en- 
trance into the river, they proceeded to Kep's bay 
about three miles north of New York, where being 
less expected than in ſome other places, the prepara- 
tion for defence was not ſo great. The works were 
corithitaotiion tolerably ſtrong and ſupported with 


men, bur the fire from the ſhips was ſo ſevere and well 
girected. that the works were deterioch and the _ | 


landed without oppolition. 


The provincials. who dreaded this fary . ik men 
of war, abandoned New Vork, with their other poſts 


on that part of the iſland, and retired to che North 


end. where their principal ſtrength lay. They were 
: obliged to leave a great part of their artillery and mi- 


litary ſtores, which were: conſiderable, behind. They 
had ſome men lain and a few taken priſoners in the 
retreat and ſkirmiſhes which happened during their 
ſtay.—— The King's troops / ſuffered conſiderably, 
but this loſs was conealed as much as poſſible, — 
and was never made public by government accounts. 


Many of the American regiments behaved badly on 
this occeſion; Their late ſevere loſſes on Long Iſland 
appeared viſible in their behaviour at this time. A 
F JJCßFͤ!½ͥͥ EAI re 
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part of the Britiſh army took poſſeſſion. of New York 
and the reſt encamped near the centre of the iſland, 
with their right on Floren's Nook, on the Eaſt River, 
and the left near Bloomingdale, and thus occupied the 
iſland from ſhore to ſhore which, though it is about 
ſixteeen miles in length, is not above one in breadth. 
It appeared from the beginning, that the provincials 
did not account the iſland and city of New Vork 
worth riſking a general engagement, nor was it their 


plan in general to venture much at one time, but to 


exerciſe their troops in conſtant ſkirmiſhes, and waſte: 


the Britiſh forces by degrees. General Waſhington 


took poſt at Kingſbridge, by which he had a commu- 
nication: with' the continent of N ew York, and where 
he erected ſtrong works on both ſides of the paſſage, 


which ſeemed to defy a ſtrong force. Iheir neareſt; 
encampment was on the beights of Harleim, at the 


diſtance of about a mile and an half, There was be- 
tween them M. Gowan's paſs, and the ſtrong grounds 
called Morrris's Heights lay between and Kingſbridge, 
| which were defenſible agaiuſt a very ſuperior force. 
In this ſituation of the armies, ſkirmiſhes frequently 
happened, and it was found that by degrees the late 
apprehenſions of the provincials began ro wear away. 
This was the great object which General Waſhington : 
had in view; he knew chat when his men once began 


to perceite char they could fight without being killed; 


and could occaſionally beat thoſe who bad defeated 

them, they would, in proceſs of time, become een 8 
tor greater attempts, and conquer in their turn. 
General Howe had not been many days in rallelLow F 


of New York, when that city was ſet on fire-by fome 


85 that had ſtayed behind, and concealed themſelves ſor 
aa eee deretuined, if poſſible, to pre- 
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vent its being ot any benefit to the conquerer. They 
had prepared combuſtibles with great art and ingenu- 
_ ity, and took the opportunity of dry weather and a 
briſſe wind to ſet fire to the city about midnight in ſ- 
veral places at the ſame time. Thus near a third part 
of that beautſul city was reduced to aſhes, an d unleſs 
the activity of the troops, as well as of the ſailors, had 
preſerved the remainder, it had all been conſumed, 
Some of thofe who were thought to have been con- 
cerned in kindling the flames were thrown into the 
midſt of them by the ſoldiers, and burnt to death ;— 
though it could never yet be aſcertained who were 
the real authors of this conflagration, nor were the 
ſoldiers certain thab thoſe whom they threw into the 
flames had any hand in kindiing of them. Thoſe that 
know how little foldiers are given to enquire into the 
truth of a canſe of this: ſort, will not wonder much at 
their burning the innocent as readily as the guilty. 
General Howe, finding that no attempt could be 
made with ſucceſs upon the ſide of New York, but 
that any attempt of that kind would be attended with 
the greateſt danger, determined upon a new plan of 
operation, which would qblige the provincials either 
to quit their ſituation, or render their holding it ex- 
tremely dangerous. For this purpoſe, on the 1 ith of 
October thegreater part of the army embarked in flat 
boats aad other ſmall yeſſels proper for the ſervice, 
| and paſſed ſucceſsfully through the da ngerous naviga- 
tion of Hellgate, which forms a; communication be- 
Tween the Eaſt River and the Sound, and landed” un 
Frogſneck near the town of Eaſt Cheſter, which lies 
on the continent belonging to New Vork, on the ſide 
of Connecticut. Earl Percy, with two Brigades 
8 2 troops and one of Heſſians, continued 8 — 
ne 
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lines” near Haerlem, to cover New York. Had Ge- 


neral Waſllington commanded old troops, which he 
could have” depended” npon, General Howe might 


| have paid dear for this adventure. Had Waſhin gton 


attacked Percy in the mean timie of the ahbarkhion, 
all the forces under the Earl might have been cur 
off, without the reſt being able to afford them the 
ſmalleſt aid, or aſſiſtanee. There was only one thing 
which could have preferred them, namely che fleet, 
which ſurrounded the ifland, which could have afford- 
ed them protection almoſt im any ſituation into which 
they could have been reduced. This fleet was of vaſt 
ſervice in all the operations of the army, and indeed 
it does not 19 2 5 that oor troops c could have done 4. 
ny thing unfefs they had been protected by the fleet. 
In this the provincials were chicfly inferior, being to- 
totally deſtitute of any force of this nature. The ar- 
my was obliged to halt for ſome days at Frog's Neck, 
to Wait fer the arrival of proviſions and ſtores, and 
for a reinforcement. that was drawn from Staten 
mand. When theſe arrived they marched through 
Pelham manor 10 New Rocheſter, which lies on the 
coaſt of the ſound, whickis the name of that channel, 

which ſeparates Long Iftand from the continent.—— 
Here the &y were Joined by rhe greateſt part of a regi- 


ment of light horſe from Ireland, the reſt of the troops 


had been taken in their paſſage by the American cru 
2ers upon the coaſt. They were alfo joined by the 
ſecond divifion of Heffans, under General Knyphau- 
fen, with a regiment of Waldeckers,” both of Which 
had arrived at New Yortk fince'the army had depart! 


ed from it. The chief — 5 of this espealrten was 


to cut off the communication between Wafhiugton 


an he” ecaſtern' colonies: and if this meafure did not 
brin 
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1955 part of an je nn ro country that is mil ner, 
rougher, and of more end acceſs. Muhen tlie ar- 


my advanced to the higher grounds it was judged ne · 
ceſſary to leave the ſeconc diviſion of Heſhans with 


the . regiment, of Waldeck, at New. Rochelle, to 
keep, a communication between the ſupplies of Provi- 


tions and neceflaries that were to arrive at t at port. 


he army was now truly fo poyertul, that ir was en- 


abled to ſupport eyery ſervice. Ss 


. General. Howe ſoon began to find chat he had an 


a * game to play than what he had upon Long 
| Inland. Waſhington foreſaw the intention of this 


ſcheme, and proyided againſt i its effects. He perceiv- 


ed the danger be ould. be; j in, if the Britiſh eneral 


ſucceeded 1 in his ſcheme ; that he would be compel- 
led to commit the whole fortune of the war, and the 


 fafety of allthe colonies to the hazard of a general en · 
gagement. In his preſent ſtate chis would have been 
| highly imprudent ; 3 his troops were not well recovers 


ed from the terror of their late misfortunes, and in 


caſe he ſhould have been defeated, there could ſcarcely 
be a poſſibility of a retreat. His army is {aid at this 


time t to have been much reduced by ſickneſs, which 
the... (eyerity of the ſervice, indifferent quarters, bad 
cloathing, the want of ſalt and other neceſlaries, j join- 
ed to a lloyenlineſs that naturally prevaized, in New 


ac and the northern colonies, had rendered ge- 


ner al, | 
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neral, and very fatal to their army. A grand move- 


ment was accordingly made by the whole, i in a line of 


ſmall derachments, and entrenched camps, which oc- 


cupied every height and ſtrong guard from Valentine's 


Hill near King' $ Bridge on the right, to White Plains 
and the upper road to Connecticut on the left. In 
this ſituation they found the whole line of the King's 
troops as they marched at a moderate diſtance. The 
deep tiver Brunx covered their rear, whillt the open 
ground to rhe laſt afforded à fecure paſſage for their 
ſtores and baggage for the upper country, | A gart 
ſon was left to defend Fort Waſhiogron, the lines of 
Haerlem, and Kingſbridge. 3 

General Howe in this ſituation of the enemy Soups 
it neceſſary to proceed with caution and great 
ciccumſpe&ion, The progreſs of the army was flow, 


the march cloſe, the encampments compa, and Wel =» 


guarded with artillery, and the whole was conducted 
in tlie moſt regular, and warlike manner. In ſpite of 
all the caution of the General, the provincials convey- 

ed parties over the Bruns to interrupt their march, 

whieh'oc-afioned many {Firmiſhes 3 in which the King's 
forces were conquerors. Bar it h1d'this effect upon 
the coloniſts, that it gradually inured them to hard- 
ſhips, and rendered war familiar to them. When the 
King s troops approached White Plains, their ene- 
mies quitted their detached camps along the Brunx, 
and joining "their left, took a ſtrong ground of encamp- 
ment before the Britiſi en >the: former. When all 
things were prepared, and ready for action, the army 
marched early | in the morning in two columhs towards 
White Plains, with their left wing commanded by 
General Heiſter. Before mid. day, all the enemy's ad- 
5 ranced parties retired back within [their works, © be- 
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fore the lebe bene and the Heſſian Chaſſeurs. The 
army formed with the right upon the road, from Mam- 
aroneck, about a mile diſtant from their centre, and 

the left to the Bruns, near about the ſame diſtance 

from the right flank of their entrenchments. The A- 
mericans had a party lodged in an advantageous poſt 
that was feparated from their right flank by the 
Brunx, and which alſo by its windings covered that 
corps in front from the left of the Britiſh army. As 
this poſt would have been of great conſequence, in at- 
racking that flank of the entrenchment, Brigadier- 
General Leſlie, with the ſeveral Brigades of Britiſh 
troops, the Heſſian grenadiers under Colonel Do- 
nop, and a battalion of that corps were ordered to dif- 
Jodge the enemy. Previous to the attack, Colonel 
Rall, who commanded a brigade of Heſſians on the 
| Jeit,; had paſſed the Bronx, and gained a poſt, which 
enabled him to annoy the enemy's flank, while they 

were engaged with the other forces in the front. 

The paſſage of the river was difficult, but the 
troops performed i it with readineſs and alacrity, and 
'the 28th and 35th regiments having paſſed firſt, form- 
ed with great fieadinefs on the oppoſite ſide under the 
fire of their enemies. On this occafion the public ac- 
counts ſay nothing of the loſs. of our troops, but ſuch 
as were upon the ſpot 1 5 declared that our men 
ſuffered ſeyerely, and that the troops were greatly 
thianed by the fire of the enemy. They, hewever, 
aſcended a ſteep hill, in defiance of all oppoſition, and 
ruſhing upon the enemy, drove them from their works. 
The reſt of the troops ſhewed no lefs fortitude | and 
ſteadineſs in fopporting theſe two regiments. The 
gaining of this important poſt took up a conſiderable 
W which was prolonged by the enemy's ſtill ſup- 
at 
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porting a ſcattered engagement, under defence 
of the adjoining walls and hedges. In the evening 
the Heſſian grenadiers were ordered forward within 
cannon ſhot of the emrenchments, the 2d brigade of 
the Britiſh formed in the rear, and the two Heſſian 
brigades on the left of the ſecond. The right and 
centre of che army did not remove from the ground 
upon which they were formed. In that poſition the 
whole army lay upon cheir arms during the night with 
A full intention and in the fulleſt expectation to en- 
gage in the morning, and to attack the provineial 
camp, —— General Waſhington, with great addreſs, 
before the morning had meaſured, out more work for 
the Britiſh forces. He had drawn back this encamp- 
| ment in the night, and greatly ſtrengthened his lines 
dy additional works. For this reaſon the attack was 
| deferred, and it was thought neceſſary ro wait for 
the arrival of the fourth brigade, andcf twobarralions 
of the ſixth, which had been left wirh Earl Percy at 
New York. Upon the arrival of theſe troops, che 
| neceſſary diſpoſitions were made in the evening for 
_ attacking the enemy on the laſt day of October, but a 
very wet night and morning preventys the delign from 
being execuied as was intended. t 
General Waſhington, who knew the intention of 
our General, had not the ſmalleſt intention of ventur- 
ing an engagement, while it was poſſible to avoid it. 
He knew that delay was in ſome reſpects a victory to 
him, and that ſmall fkirmiſhes, that could not in the 
jealt affect the public ſafety, would train his men to 
war and innure them to danger, better than a general 
engagement, which in one day might deeide their own 
. the fate of their country. 
The enemies of Waſhington confeſſed, that in the 
| | courſe 
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courſe of this campaign, and more particularly in this 
part of it, he FRE gage ow: Pry beth a great 
commander. 

It was ſaid by the Americus; PW upon our men 
covering four or five batteries with a powerful artil- 
jery preparatory to an attack, together with the ge- 

neral's knowledge, that by turning his camp the Bri- 
tith forces might become poſſeſfed of hills at his back 
which totally commande d. it, he found it neceſſary to 
change his ſituation. He aceordingly quitted his camp 
in the night of the firſt of November, and took high- 

er grounds towards the North Caſtle diſtrict, after 
having; fet fire to the town or village of White Plains, 
as well as to all the houles and forage near the lines. 
The Kings troops next day took poffeſſion of their 
entrenchmentz. General Howe, finding that all his 
art could not draw Waſhington to an engagement, 
and that the nature of the country and his preſent ſi- 
tuation did not admit of his being forced to one, de- 
termined not to ſpend his time in fruitleſs manceuvres, 
without performing auy thing of conſequence. He 
therefore reſolved to take this opportunity to drive 
the provincials out of Tork Iſland, which their army 
could not prevent. For this purpoſe General Knyp- 
hauſen croſſed rhe country from New Rochelle, and 
having taken poſſeſſion of Kingſbridge witheut oppoſi- 
tion, entered Vork Iſland, and took- his ſtation to the 
North of Fort Waſhington, to which the enemy had 
retired at his approach. Fort Waſhington lay on the 
welt. fide of New York Ifland, near to Kingſbbridge 
Bow, and Jeffery's Nook; and almoſt facing Fort Lee 
in che Jerſey fide, ſrom which it was feparared by the 
: News River. This was a ſtrong work, but not ſuffi- 


ient to reſiſt heavy artillery, and it was by uo means 
of 
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of a ſufficient extent for any other purpoſe, Sent 
ſtrengthening the lines. But the ſituation was ex- 
dingly ſtrong and the approaches difficult. 
"Flows the 13th of November the army returned 
lowly by the North River, and encamped on the 
heights of Fordham, at a moderate diſtance from 
Kingſbridge, with the North River on the right, and 
the Brunx on the left. Every thing being prepared 
for attacking the fort, a ſummons was ſent to Co- 
lonel MGaw, who commanded it, to ſurrender, who 
declaring that he was determined to defend it to the 
laſt extremity, a general aſſault was reſolved upon, 
to ſave the time that would be loſt in making regular 
approaches. The garriſon conſiſted of near 3000 
men, and the ſtrong guards near the fort were co- 
vered with lines and works. Four attacks were made 
at the ſame time. The firſt on the north ſide, com- 
manded by General Knyphauſen, at the head of wo . 
columns of Heſſians and Waldeckers. The fecond 
on the caſt was led on by Brigadier-General Mat- 
thew, at the head of the firſt and ſecond battalion of 
light infantry, and two battalion of guards, ſupport- 
ed by Lord Cornwallis, with the firſt and ſecond bat- 
talions of grenadiers, and the 32d regiment. Theſe 
troops croſſed the Eaſt Rirer in flat boats, and as 
the enemies works there extended the breadth of the 
land, redoubts and batteries were erected on the op- 
polite ſhore, both to cover the landing of the troops 
aud to annoy thofe works which were near the water. 
The third attack, which was principally intended 48 
a feint 10 diſtract the provincials, was conducted by 
Lieurenant-C olonel Sterling, with the »forty-ſecond 
regiment, who paſſed the Eaſt River lower down, be- 
tween the ſecond an&fourth attacks. The laſt at- 
| | tack 
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tack was made by Lord Percy, with the party that he 
commanded on the ſouth part of the iſtand. All the 
attacks were ſupported by a' numerous, powerful, 
and well ſerved artillery. The Heſſians commanded 
by General Knyphaufen, had a thick wood to paſs, 
where the provincials were advantageoufly poſted, 
and where a warm engagement was continued for a 
long time, in which the former was greatly expoſed, 
and ſuffered much, though they behaved with much 
bravery and firmneſs. The'light infantry were lad on 
in the mean time, and were expoſed both before and 
after to a very ſmart and continual fire from the ene- 
my, who were covered by the rocks and the trees, a- 
mong which they were poſted. The troops, howe- 


ver, with their uſual alertneſs and activity, extricated 


 rhemſelves by climbing up a very ſteep hill, when they 
diſperſed the enemy, and made way for the landing 
the reſt of the troops, without oppoſition. During 
theſe tranſactions, Earl Percy having carried an ad- 
vanced work on his ſide, Colonel Stirling was ordered 
to attempt a landing, and two battalions of the ſe · 
cond brigade to ſupport him. The colonel performed 
this ſervice with great bravery, but with conſiderable 
loſs; he advanced his boats through a heavy fire, which 
they bore with great firmneſs, and forcing his way toa 
iteep place, gained the fummir, and took 170 priſoners, 
notwithſtanding the enemy made a bold and good de- 
Fence. While theſe things were carrying on, Colo- 
nel Rall, who led the column of General Knyphau- 
ſen's attack, having forced the enemy, after a conſi- 
derable oppoſition from their ſtrong ports oppoſite to 
bis line, puſhed on to their works, and lodged his co- 
Jumn within an hundred yards of the fort; and being 
foon __ by the General * the left column, who 
had 


— 
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had at length overcome the impediments which he 
met with in the wood, the garriſon ſurrendered priſon- 


ers of war. The: loſs on either ſide, according to 


the public accounts, was not ſo great as might have 
been expected from the length and variety of the ac- 
tion, The quantity of gunpowder found in the fort 
was utterly inadequate to the purpoſe of almoſt the 
ſhorteſt defence. A reſpeaable authority obſerves; 
how ſo large a body was left with ſo poor a proviſion 
is extremely unaccountable: And adds, But the nar- 
rative of all theſe trantactions is hitherto imperſecd. — 
To make this ſubject clear to the reader, it muſt be 
remembered, that the fortifying theſe places at this 
time with ſo many men, and with ſo ſhort proviſions, 
was intended to anſwer a particular deſign, which ir 
did. General Waſhington knew that our troops 
would attempt ſtorming the fort, provided it did not 
ſurrender ; he therefore ordered his men to hold out 
as long as they could with convenient ſafety, and en- 
deavour to thin the Britiſh ranks as much as poſſible, 
and at laſt ſurrender. , Had he left only a few they 
would have done but little damage to our troops, but 
as the garriſon was tolerably ſtrong and ſecured with- 
in their works, they were on that account able to 
make a greater laughter among our troops, and ſo 


make any future operations more eaſy to the provinci- 


als. The troops in the fort were few in compariſon 


of the killed and wounded of our men in this unhappy 


attack; for Britain has not to this day, nor ever will, 
get a true account of the killed and wounded at White 
Plains and Fort Waſhington. The people in the ci- 
ty of New York were as great ſtrangers to the trani- 
actions at White Plains as tlie people in Britain; for 


notwithſtanding the- multitude of killed, that were 


every 
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every day left upon the field, and the numbers that 
were carried to the hoſpitals, the people were made 


believe thatevery little repulſe which was given tothe 


Americans was attended with great loſs on their ſide, 
aud almoſt none on ours. Thie newſpapers, under the 
direction of the commanders in chief by ſea and land, 

like our Gazette at home, always echoed the praiſes 
and victories of our troops, and defamed the 
coloniſts. not only as rebels, but as co wards that would 
not fight, but always ran away when an enemy appear- 
ed. A gentleman, who was above fix months at New 
York and Long Iſland, and ſaw and knew the moſt 
part of the tranſactions from the firſt landing on Staten 
Hand, declared that the number of wounded men 
which he ſaw brought in almoſt every day, was incredi- 
ble; but how they happened to be wounded he never 
could learn; for he was always told that the Americans 
would not fight, bot were perfect cowards. He alſo 
obſerved that he imagined the reaſon why our men 
gave out that there were ſo few killed, when there 
were ſo many wounded, was to cover their real loſs, 
under the pretence of the provincial” fire not doing ſo 
much execution as their own. But according to the 
obſervations that he made, he found that the killed 
were as many in proportion to the wounded among 
our men as among the rebels, The Britiſh troops 
were undoubtedly much thinned by the engagements 
on White Plains and at Fort Wafhington, and though 
the beſt face was put upon matters that the caſe would 
admit of, yet it muſt be granted that the Engliſh for- 
ces ſuffered much and loſt more than they gained by 
the victory. The proyincial commander underſtood 
his own intereſt better than to venture upon any ge- 
neral engagement, to expoſe his raw and app | 
459 ce 
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ced troops, to the fury of men who were deſperate, 
and who conſidered even death itſelf a ſort of victory, 
as relieving them from conſtant fatigue, hunger, and 
diſappointment. He knew that conſtant little ſkir- 


miſhes would in proceſs of time remove from the minds 


of men the horrors and dread of battle, and teach 


them to conquer as well as fight. Our men were at 


firſt fluſned with ſucceſs, when they ſaw their enemies 
flee from one poſt to another, and concluded that it was 


fear that made chem retreat, and a ſenſe of their va» 


lour that made them deſert their poſts: But in this 
they were miſtaken. The Americans only fled, be- 
cauſe it was wiſe and prudent to do fo, and they con- 
ſidered it to be a wiſer mechod to preſerve their troops 
than expoſe them for advantages of ſmall importance. 


' Many great enemies to America, Who were witneſſes 


of thoſe tranſactions, have confeſſed of late, that our 
loſs was greater than it was ſaid to be at that time, 

and American cowardice has vaniſhed away inſenſibly, 
nobody can tell how. The provincials, who were in 
our Gazettee and court newſpapers at that time ſaid 
to have been three times the number f our men in 
every battle, have ſince, by the ſame channel, been 
proved to have been much inferior in number to Ge- 


neral Howe's forces in every engagement, both when 


they Joſt and when they gained the day. It is very 


perplexing to an hiſtorian when he finds the ſame au- 
thority vary ſo often upon the ſubject. and controvert 
matters of fact that it has already confirmed in the 


moſt ſolemn manner. lt is maniteſt that the truth 
of facts cannot be certainly aſcertained by any of the 
court or miniſterial accounts of theſe times; for what 
they have at one time affirmed for truth, they have at 
| 1 ha declared to be the groſſeſt faleſhood. ＋ ruth 
A a | . 
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is moſt TA to be found from the American records, 
who, though they may have coloured ſome points 
ſtrongly, yet haye ſupported conſiſtency in their 90 ä 
lications of matters of fact concerning this war. 
When our troops had finiſhed the melt of 
F ort Waſhington, they next proceeded to over · run 
the Jerſies, and Lord Cori wallis wag ſent with a 
ſtrong body of men to attack Fort Lee. The garri- 
ſon of two thouſand" abandoned the fort, and left 
their ſtores; artillery; and tents behind them. Our 
troops after this over · run the greateſt part of the Jer- 
ſies, without oppoſition; the enemy every wryn flying 
before them, and at length extended their winter can- 
tonments from New Brunſwick to the Delaware lt 
was thought, had they had means of paſſing the Dela 
warez they might have taken Philadelphia; When the 
people werd in a gonſternation at their progreſs; but 
the Americans were ſo prudent as either 70 e 
or carry off all the boats upon that river. 
Wdbile theſe things were carrying on in the Jer ſies, 
General Clinton, with ſome Britiſh and Heſhan troops, 
and a ſquadron of ſhips under Sir Peter Parker, were 
ſent to male an attack upon Rhode Iſland. They 
ſucceededealily in this enterprize. Upon December 
the 8th, the provineials abandoned the iſland, and the 
Britiſh and Heſſran troops took poſſeſſion of it, with- 
out any loſs; and at the ſams time blocked up Com- 
modore Hopkins's ſquadron, which was in the har- 
bours' of Providence, on the adjoining continenr.— 
The Engliſh ſquadron and troops continued here dur- 
ing the winter, where they had better 1 than 
any other of the King 's troops. Hitherto the King's 
forces had ſucceeded in all their attempts ſince their 


| landing in Staten and. ' The —— army was 
| much 
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mach decreaſed, both by captivity and deſertion, but 
they always found new fources of recruit and ſupply, 


which much aſtoniſhed our Generals, as well as it a 
larmed the government. 
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The Progreſs of the War in Canada—Preparations om 
Lake Champlain —— An Engagement near the Ille 
Volicoter—Crown Point abandonded by the Provinci- 
als—General Carleton lands with his Army—Rea- - 
ſons for Attacking Ticonderago—Carleton Returns to 
Canada—General Lee taken—The Congreſs perſe. 
vere—Take Meaſures for renewing their Armies 
Addreſs to the people Petition to the Commiſſioners, 
Divifcons in Philadelphia The King's Troops ſur- 
." prized at Trenton—Lord Cornwallis returns to the 
Ferhes—Hindered from Attacking the Enemy at 
Trenton by Obſtacles — General Waſhington Atiacks Cos 
lanel Mawhood' near Princetown—Cornwallis re- 
tires from the Delaware—The Americans over-run 
the Ferſies. | 


0 
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1 | . | 
| A S the progrefs of the Britiſh arms in Canada had 
deen much retarded by many unforſeen accidents, as 
well as by the want of wiſdom in the cabinet, it was 
now propoſed to purſue the war with more vigour in 
thofe parts. Some ſtrong efforts had been made in 
1776 to remove the obilacles that had fo long re- 
ftrained its progreſs, and the officers employed in that : 
 fervice had ſurmounted wondrous „„ e 
| | rden 
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burden of this ſervice fell upon the officers and men 
in that quarter of the world, whoſe abilities, zeal, 
and perſeverance, were worthy of the praiſes of thoſe 
who employed them. It was an arduous taſk they 
were at this time to perform. They had almolt to 
create a fleet of above thirty fighting veſſels of differ- 
ent ſorts and ſizes, all furniſhed with cannon, which 
was a very ſtupendous work; for though ſome of 
thoſe that were at this time built were conſtructed 
from old veſfels, the advantage, except what was de- 
rived from the materials, was very little. The labous 
in forming and building them was much the ſame as 
if the materials had been new. But this was not the 
hardeſt part of the labour, nor the greateſt difficulty 
that ſtood in the way of the progreſs of this expedi- 
tion. Theſe veſſels were to be tranſported over land, 
and dragged up rapids againſt the ſtream for a conſi- 
derable length of way. It was a taſk of great magni- 
tude to carry 30 long boats, a number of flat boats, 
a gondola, weighing go tons, and 400 batteanx, up 
the rapids of Thereſa and St. John's. The labour 
attending the execution of this work, appeared ſo 
grievous and perplexed, that it even damped the vi- 
our of the Englifh ſeamen. They did not indeed bear 
the whole burden of this. work ; the ſoldiers had alfo' 
their ſhare in the labour and fatigue 3 and, what was 
both unreaſonable. and a thing to he jamented, the 
peaſants and country people of Canada were taken 
from their pl oughs and other emplo) ments, and com- 
lledby power to bear a ſhare. in toils and labor, from 
Which they could derive neither honour nor advan- 
rage, The whole proceeding. had more the appear- 
ance of a project of Knight errantry, than a ſcheme of 
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what zeal and nn could do, rather than diſcover. 
ed what reaſon would habe fuggeſted to men endowed 
wich rational powers and faculties. ; 
© This equipment was completed in the nd of 
tliree months, but the nature of the ſervice required 
that it ſhould have been done ſooner. The winter 
was faſt approaching, two inland ſeas to be paſſed, the 
force of tlie enemy, which was not known, was to be 
conquered; and the ſtrong poſts of 2 55 Point and 
Tieonderago defended and ted by mm were 
to be encountered ſword in hand. 1 7 7 

' Yo theſe impedimetits:were added the: communica: 
tions between the Lakes Champlain and St. George, 
did not admit the paſſage of thoſe veſſeis of force, 
which, though ſucceſsful in the one, might be equally 
wanted in the other: And though all cheſe difficul- 
ties were ſarmounted, and Lake George paſſed; there 
ſtill remained a long and dangerous march, through 
intricate foreſts, wide moraffes, and an uneleared 
| country, {till in a ſtate of nature; before they could 
reach Albany, which was the firſt poſt' to the ſouth- 
ward that could afford them the ſmalleff accomodation. 
Theſe difficultics vaniſhed in the eyes of commanders 
Who had promiſed. much, aud imagined that the rug- 
gedneſs of the way would be the greateſt impediment 
in their way to Albany. The force of the provinci- 
als was ſcarcely ever taken into the accounts The 
. objects which they had in view were great, the glory 
to be obtained tempting, and their anxious deſire of 
| obtaining the end which they had in view ſeemed to 
Teflen difficulties which would have been informounta- 
ble to perſons of a cold and languid refolution. They 
tuggeſted to themſelves; that provided'they could re- 
coyer the Lakes and teach Tn the — 
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of winter ſer in, the northern. army would have a prin · 
cipal ſhare in che glory of bringing the way 10 a pe · 


riod. They imagined: that, they-could pour ruin at 


their pleaſure either into the heart of che middle or 
of the northern colonies} each of which would be ex- 
poſed to them in its: moſt tender and defeneeleſs parts. 
Whilſt Hudſon's River would ſecure thęir communi; 
cation with General Howe, it would likewiſe ſcparae 
and diſeonnect the ſouthern and Northern colonies, 
jeaving the latter to fall under the weight of both ar- 
mies, or to accept of ſuch terms as they could ob- 
tain, without the participation of their brethren in 
the ſouth, Nor could Genera Waſhington attempt 
to hold any poſt in New York, or the. Jerſies, with 
ſuch a ſuperiority. of force as already oppreſſed him in 
front, and Carleton's army in His rea. 
_ +»Thes ſucgels of the forces n the ſide of New; Vork, 
2 the ardohr and im patience, as Well as the 
jealouſy of chis northern army, even one imagining; 
that the war would be over be fore he could haye an 
ppm ot ſnaring in the honour ofthe-event;... 

In all theſe ſpeculations they fotgot that the Britiſh 
navy could not aſſiſt them in their way to àlbany after 
they paſſed the lakes, and that whatever progreſs the 
troops in Ne w York had made, chat it was more ow- 
ing to the countenanee of the meals {tlian-rheir own 
intrepidity, that they had ſactceded): Ilbey could ex. 
pect no ſhips of war torenfilade che ſenemy ut Still Was 
ter, or Saratoga; and in eaſe they were violently at- 
tacked in ſome ſoreſt or ſwamp, they would have no 


war ſhips to defend them, nor tranſports to carty them 


off. It bas been an infatuation that has conſtantly 


poſſeſſed the conduQors of this war, that the valour 


and intrepidity of che Britiſh forces could ſurmount 
every 
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every difficulty, and chat the provinciils were abſo- 
tte cowards and poltroons, that durſt not face arm- 
ed men. This language, even in the midſt of all our 
de feats 250 diſgraces, th been continually uſed by e- 
very miniſterial hiveling, both at home and abroad. — 
There could certhialybelittl&honour or glory obtain- 
ed by brave men beating cowarde;"andwhen the prow- 
es oF the Britin troops has been extolled to the 
Kies, thł Americans have "aways | Veen "4-12 
as the gresteſt cowardds. 
— - Though bur troops _—_ beit works — the 
. molt uüremitted ardour” and induſtry, yet it was not 
kill tde month of October tat the new fleet was in 
eondition to ſeek the enemy upon Lake Champlain. 
The force was no conſiderable with reſpect to the 
place and ſervice, and extraordinary! with reſpect to 
the time ſpent in preparing it; aßd ſuch as in former 
times would have been accounted'a reſpectable force 
even upen the European ſeas,“ The ſhip called the 
Iuflexible; which was the Admirals: had: been new 
conſtructed at Sr. John's in 28 days from the time of 
- laying her keel, aud mouuted 18 ſix pounders. One 
ſchooner mounted 14, and anbther 12 fix pounders, 
beſides howizers ; and a gondola, 5 nine pounders ; 
twenty ſmall veſſels, under the denomination of gun- 
boats, carried braſs field: pieces from to 24 pound - 
ers, or were armed with howitzers. Some long boats 
were furniſhed. in the ſame manner. About an equal 
number of large boats acted às tenders. Thoſe that 
have been mentioned were all intended for war veſ- 
ſels. There were beſides theſe a great number ap- 
pointed for the tranſportation of the army, with . its 
ett eee . * kd promiony. * E M 
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The armament was conducted by Captain Pringle; f 


and the fleet navigated by 700 prime ſeamen, of whont 
200 were volunteers from the tranſports, who afier 
having rivalled thoſe belotging to the ſhips of war int 
all the toils df preparation, now boldly and free- 


ly joined with t dem in the danger of the expedition. 


The guns were ſerved by detdchniengs. of men and off 


cers belonging to the corps of artillery. . No e equip= | 


ment of the kihd was eyer better appointed, or more 
amply furniſhed with all kinds of proviſions for the in- 
tended expedition. "The force of the provincials iip- 


on the Lakes Was in no reſpect equal to that which 


was ſetitagainſt them, either with regard to the goods 
neſs of the veſſels, the number of guns, furniture of 


war, or weight af metal. 1 Chough the coloniſts were 


ſenſihle df tlie neceſſity of preſerviug the dominion of 
the lakes, anda{bſted in that” defign with the: original 
force id their hands, with a great adyahtage ich point 
of time For itsiycreate, their intentions in that reſpect᷑ 
were Ccounteratted by many. 'effeoridl, and ſome inſur- 
mountable= deficiencies: - They wanted timber, thip- 
. builders, 3 artillery, "and. all the, materials neceflary for 
ſuch an cage Häarpenters and üll others con- 
cerned in ſhipsbuilding were fully employed it the 
lea ports, in contracting and fitting out prirateers; 
whilſt the remotenefs-and the difficulty of the com- 
munication, rendered the ſupply of bulky materials 
extremely tedious. 

Conſidering the difficulties they had to TO the 
coloniſts diſcovered a great degree of i ingenuity, fores 
caſt, and aſſiduity; and ſhewed as much ipirir and per- 
feverence as their enemies had employed againſt them: 
| Theirfleet amounted to fifteen veflels of different kinds, 
| tonfiſtiog of two ſchooners, one floop, one cutter; 
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three 1 and eight gondelas. The principal 
mounted twelee ſix and four pounders. They were 
eommanded by Benedift Arnold, who had now to ſup- 
pbrt, upon à nem element, che reputation he had gain- 
ed by Ganadn expedition; And, copſidering the 
diſadyantages he had to combat, gained as much ho- 
nur as a ſea offices, as he had done 28 2 general of 
1 ent 
Upon the ih of OReber; General Carleion pro- 
| excnitd up the Lake, and diſcovered” che enemy's fleet 
dtrawen up wich great judgment; being poſted in a very 
advantageous: ſituation, and forming à ſtrong linc to 
defend the paſſage berween tlie iſland Voliccur and 
the weſterm main. They bad a firſt placed themſelves 
witly ſo much ſkilh behind the land, that their ſitua- 
ation Was only difcovered by aceident. Had not the 
royal fquadron diſcovered their ſituation in due time, 
rney would left them behindz an etent, provided it 
Had happened, that would have been attended with 
ils moſt ferious conſequences: * R has been faid, that 
he ap ce of a'three maſked ſhip npon the Lake: 
rhrew:che. provincials imo the utmoſt confuſion. It 
does not appeat᷑ however that a matter of fuch pub- 
he nature ſhould have been fo long concealed from 
them: The confuſion. of the coloniſts at the fight of 
the King's troops was at that time very common ſtile, 
and conſtantly affrmed by the friends of rhe miniſtry. 
Ihe King's forces found in experience that they had 
more to do thai merely to croſs the Lakes. A ſevere 
batzlè enſued, anil was vigoroufſy maintained on both 
des j but the wind proving unfavourable, fo that the 
rip Inflexible; and fome other veſſels of force, could 
notbe worked up to the enemy, the weight of the ac- 
non fol upon the rei Carleton, and * 
371011 7 Oats, 
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boats, which they fuſtained with greatfirmneſs.- 
Such amazing efforts of reſolution were diſplayed, it 
' was'ſaid, by both men and officers as received the ap- 
plauſe of the commanders. This plainly ſup ofes that 
as ſo much praiſe was thought dae to the "Be! itiſh. fu- 
perior force, that the provincials/had-not'behaved as 
cowards, but muſt hate made a ſtout reſiſtance.— 
. The detachment from ihe corps of artillery were 
highly diſtingaifhed, and performed the moſt eflential 
ſervice in the gun boats. But the ſame impediments 
ill continuing, Captain Pringle, with the conſent of 
the General, thought it neceflary for the preſent to 
withdraw thoſe that were engaged, from the action. 
At the approach of night he brought the whole fleet 
to anchor in a line, and as near as poſſible to the e- 
nemy, in order to prevent their retreat. The King's 
forces had not much to boaſt of in this action, t * gh 
the Americans {uffered ſeverely, having one 0 their 
beſt ſchooners burnt, a and a gondola, carrying three 
or four guns, ſunk. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
their other veſſels ſuffered in ſome proportion. They 
were ſenſible of their inferiority, and took che oppor- 
tunity of the night of endeavouring to eſcape under 
the protection of Crown Point. Arnold planned arid 
executed thſs deſign with great ability, and ſo far ſue- 
ceeded that they were out of ſight next morning. 
The chace was however continued without intermi(- 
ſion, both on that and the following day, and the 
wind at laſt changing, which had been at firſt favour- . 
able to the Americans, became otherwiſe, ſo that they 
were overtaken and brought. to. action a few. leagues 
from Crown Point, about the, middle of the . UPe - 
on the 1 L388 of Ottober. "Ik 
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A whos engagement now enſued, which continued 
for upwards of two hours, wherein che coloniſts made 
a bold reſiſtance, and made the King's troops feel 

What they never expected, During the time of the 
8 thoſe veſſels that were a- head puſhed on to 
Crown Point, and paſſing it, eſcaped to Ticondera- 
20; bur two. gallies and five gondolas, which remain - 
ed with Arnold, made a deſperate reſiſtance, During 
this action the Waſhington: galley, with Waterberg, 
2 Brigadier-General, and the ſecond in command on 
board, ſtruck, and was taken. Arnold at laſt found | 
that it was impoſlible to withſtand the ſuperiority of 
= with which he was now attacked, and alſo found 

imſelt but badly ſupported by ſome of the Captains 
of the veſſels, he was determined that his men ſhould 
not be made priſoners, nor bis yeſlels fall into the 
bands of his enemies. This almoſt ſeemed impoſſible 
to be prevented ; but Arnold, whoſe genius was 
fruitful: of reſources, executed this deſign with equal 
dexterity, and reſolution, and run the Congreſs gal- 
lex, in which he bjmſclf was, with the five gondolas 
on ſhore, i in ſuch a manner as to land the men ſefely, 
and blow up tbe yeſſcls, in ſpite of every effort that 
das made to preyent i it. - The reſolution of this in- 
trepid officer firuck even his enemies with ſurpriſe, 
and gave the Engliſh commander to underſtand, that 
he had now to engage with one who was in car- 
peſt, and who would loſe no opportunity to make the 
woſt of both misfortunes and advantages. This de- 
ok at did not leſſen, but raiſed Arnold in the eſteem 
ol his countrymen. He was praiſed and applauded 
for his conduct, and it was ſaid that he had not only 
behaved like a brave ſoldier, but that he had fully ex- 
ecuted the duty of an able nayal commander. 12 89 
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the moſt experienced ſeamen could not have found a 
greatet number of reſources, by the dexterity of his 


Manceuvres and eyolutions, and the moſt advantageous 


choice of ſituation, to compenſate for the want of force. 


than he did ; and when his veſſels were almoſt torn to 


| 75 he er with the ſame reſolution that he 


ad fought ; and by the moſt happy and moſt criti- 


cal judgment, prevented his men and ſhips from fal- 


ling into the hands of the enemy. But they chiefly 
gloried in the dangerous attention he paid to a nice 
point of honour, in keeping his flag flying, and not 
quitting his galley till ſhe was in flames, leſt the ene- 

wy ſhould have boardea and ſtruck it. Such intrepe- 
dity in any of the Britiſh commanders would have been 


echoed in all the venal newſpapers throughout the 


kingdom, and conſidered as an act of heroiſm of un- 
common magnitude. 

Lake Champlain was now . and the pro- 
viacial force thereon nearly deſtroyed, à galley. and 


three ſtrong veſſels being all that eſcaped. to Ticonde- 


rago ; but the deſign of this expedition was far. from 
being fulfilled. Much was to be done befpre thenor- 
thern army could co-operare with General Howe, — 
The prqvigcials upon the defeat of their liule fleet, 
ſer fire ro Crown Point, and deſtroyed every thing 
which they could not carry away, and lei the place, 
and returned to the main body at T iconderago. Ge- 
neral C arleton took poſſeſſion of the ruins, where he 
vas ſoon joined by the army, He remained there 
Near a month, when winter began to approach, which 
js ſevere in theſe parts, ſo it was not practicable to pur- 
ſue the preſent advantages far. Detachments and re- 


* connoitering parties advanced at one time on both 
e of Rip Lake, and proceeded within a ſmall diſ- 


rance 
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tance of Ticonderago, at the ſame time that ſome ſpy 
— appeared within cannon ſhot of the works, 10 


examine the nature of the channel and ſound its depth. 


It was believed that the General ordered this to be 
done with a deſign to attack the place, and that he 
-had ihis project in contemplation, But the ſtrength 
of ihe works, the difficulties of the approach, the 
countenance of the enemy, and the ignorance of their 


number, with other forcible reaſons, prevented this 


deſign from bein; 3 
It appeared evident that this poſt could not be for- 


ced without conſiderable loſs of men, whilſt the advan- 


tages ariſing from ſucceſs would have been compara- 
_ :ively nothing. Though even the provincials had 


been vanquiſhed, and the King's troops had met with 
no more reſiſt ance, yet they could not, like the New 
Englanders, march in winter through woods and 
-thickets, iv the midſt of ſnow and rain, and carry 
their haggage and artillery along with them. This 
was a part of militaryexcerciſe that our Generals were 
not arquainted with, and which they did not chuſe to 
Put in practice. To march on foot at the head of an 
army up to the knees in ſnow, to plunge through 
mud, to paſs rixulets and waters up to the middle, to 
Tye all night upon ſnow in t he open field, were ma- 
aceavres of warfare that even General Carleton 
had not eſſayed. To Arnold this would have been a 
Taſk of difficulty, but he would have at tempted i it, and 
alfo performed it. Our men might have in ſome de: 
grec gone through the fatigue, bur it wonld have 
been impoſſible for 2 great many of the officers to 
have-endured it. ̃ 
itrhe ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, that the paſſing of 


5 Lake * could not be upgoriakes without ex- 


poſing 
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poſing the army to a winter campaign in the inhofpi- 
table and impractieable wilds towards the ſouth. All 
rhat could he expected from tlie taking of Ticondera- 
ga was only the reduction of works which were more 
indebted to nature than art for their ſtrength, and 
perhaps a few cannon; but as the army eould- not 
ſtay there during the winter, the former miglit be re- 
Paired and the latter replaced by the provin - 
| cials, before the army could interrupt their proceeds 
ings in the enſuing ſummer. But if the defence 
ſhould be obſtinate, although the King's troops ſhould: 
be ſucceſsful, the army would thereby be ſo: much 
weakened, that all the proſpect of advantage for the 
future would in à great meaſure be rendered void. 
The difficulty. of keeping dpen the communication 
with Canada, and ſubſiſting the army during the win - 
ter, appeared obvious. General Carleton therefore 
re-embarked the army. without attempting to reduce 
Ticonderago, and cantoned his men in Canada for the 


winter in the beſt manner the country could afford. — 


It is manifeſt that the Britiſn forces in gaining the do- 


minion of the Lake Champlain, met with a reſiſtance: 
which they did not expect, and that che vigour of Ge- 


neral Carleton for an immediate campaign was ſuffi · 
ciently abated, Had he pur ſugdy bis courſe with as 
much reſolution as Arnold did his — to Cana; 
da in the former year, there is reaſon to conclade 
that he might have reached Albany without much ap- 
poſition. | But the troops and veſſeis had met 


with a more vigourous oppoſition than was expecte 4, 


_ and the loſs of the King's forces was greater than e- 
ver the publie were made acquainted with. But iz 
has been the contiuued practice throughout the whole 
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war to conceal froin the nation the loſſes which were 
ſuſtained in the engagements with the coloniſts. 
it may be now neceflary to take a view of the pro- 
greſt of the war in the ſouth, and evnſider the tranſ- 
actions of the grand army in New York and the Jer- 
fies.. Near the concluſion of the laſt cam- 
paign, Lord Cornwallis had almoſt over- run the 
Jerſies, and had approached near to Philadelphia.— 


Nothing, except the Delaware, appeai ed to be an im- 


pediment in the way of the royal army, becoming 
maſters of the city of Philadelphia and the adjoihing 


' provinces. The Americans had at this time no army 


competent to refit the progreſs of the royal forces. 
The period of time that Waſhington's army Had been 
enliſted was now expired, and the greateſt part of his 
men were gone home to their reſpective places of a- 
bode. It was faid,” that the number of his forces that 
continued embodied. did not exceed three thoufand 


men. At the opening of the campaign his army was 


rated at twenty. ive thouſand, and ſome affirmed that 

at that time it was more numerous, but now it was 
r reduced, and ſcarcely exceeded three thoufand 
effective troops. Some ſmall parties from perfonal 
attachment, local circumſtances, or a ſaperior perſe- 
verance or braveryþMill continued with the Gene- 
rals Waſhingron and Lee, but were fo inconfiderable à 
force as not to demand much attention from the royal 


army. It required fome time to raiſe 'a new army, 


which in the mean time could afford dut little n 
ance or comfort to the coloniſts. © | 
About this time an accident happened which was 


very detrimental to the intereſt of America, and tend- 
ed much to diſcourage the colonies. This was the 


taking of General Lee. That officer, at the head = . 
A 
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a party of men, being on his march to join General 
Waſhington, who had aſſembled the Penſylvania mi- 
| litia to ſecure the banks of the Delaware was from 
the diſtance of the Britiſh cantonments betrayed into 
a fatal ſecurity, by which, in croſſing the uppermoſt 
part of New Jerſey, from the North River, he fixed his 
quarters, and lay, careleſly guarded, at ſome yliſtance 
from the main body. He was betrayed by an inhabi> 
kant, for the fake of a reward, who informed Colonel 
Harcourt of the ſituation he was in, who having made 
an excurſion at the head of a ſmall detachment of light 
horſe, conducted his meaſures with ſo much addrefs 
and ſecrecy, that the guard was evaded, the centuries 
ſeized without noiſe, the quarters forced, and Lee cars 
ried off, though all that part of the country was in 
his favour, and that ſeveral guard poſts and armed pa- 
troles lay in the way. There ſeems to have been 
much careleſsneſs in the conduct of the General on 
this occaſion, and but little judgment lu thoſe wha 
formed the poſts, and ſet up the patrole. Had the 
poſts and patroles been placed as they ought to hade 
deen in the time of war and invaflon, it would have 
been inipoſhble for one horſeman to have gone over 
ſuch a tract of country, to ſay nothing of a detach · 
ment, Without alarming the inhabitants, and aſſembling 
thoſe that had arms. The ſmalleſt and the moil ſe- 
eret poſtern way ought not to be neglected, from the 
wWargin of the ſea bank to the centre of a country; 
and from the centre to the extremities of the whole. 
General Lee acted at this time with as little judgment 
as he did with care; for provided he had conſulted 
the dictates of political wiſdom and ſagacity, he would 
have kept the ſtricteſt guard to have ſhewn the peo- 
ple an example, to put them in mind of the danger 
125 ee 
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— have been F 1 5 of very little be een 
or moment; but in the then ſtate of America, when 
their Forces. were raw, a general deficiency of milita- 
ry kill prerailed, and the inexperience of the ofli. 
diſcipline among the ſoldiers. In ſuch a caſe ihe loſs 
of a commander, whoſe ſpirit of enterpriſe was direct 
ed by grear.ſkill. in his profeſſion, acquired by aQtive 
as well as actual ſervice, was of the utmoſt i importance, 
and the more diſtreſſing, as there was little ground to 
dogs chat it.copld be foon ſupplied. ay 

As General Lec was conſidered. by thoſe at home 

s the. very chief of all the American officers, it was 
imagined that his pong taken would hzve had a conſi- 


derable effect upon di refling the. coloniſts, and Putting 


an end to the war, The rejoicing among the tories 
and jac obites, on account of this eyent, was ſcarcely 
prudert, decent, or becoming. Some perſonal ani- 


maqꝗſity between Mr Lee and ſome other officers i in the 


army, as wellas perſons of power at court, were ſup- 
poſed to have contributed not a litile to the triumph 


aud exultation on that occaſion. The taking of Gene- 


ral Lee was alſo attended with a circumſtance which 
has produced much i inconvenience on both ſides, and 
of much pain and calamity to many individuals. Not 
long before this accident a cartel, or ſomething of the 
like nature, had been eſtabliſhed for the exchange of 
priſoners. between the Generals Howe and Waſhing- 


ton, which bad been into execution ſo far as 
time 
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time and circumſtances would admit. As General 
Lee was particularly obnoxious to government, it 
was faid, and ſuppoſed, that General Howe was con- 
fined by his inſtructions from parting with, him upon 
any condition, provided the fortune of war ſhould put 
him into his power. General Waſhington not having 
at this time any priſoner of rank equal to Lee, propoſ- 
ed to exchange fix field officers for him z the number 


being intended to balance rhe deſparity: or if this was: 


refuſed; that he might be treated and conſidered ac- 
cording to his ſtation, according to the practice of all 
civilized and poliſhed nations, and the precedent which 
the Americans had already ſhe wn with regard to ri · 


dil officers in cheir hands; until an opportunity offer - 


ed fora direct and equal change. The pride of our 
miniſtry, and the preſent ſpirit of the Hritiſh officers- 
were raiſed to a degree a little too bighito liſten to 
any requeſt of this nature from a rebel. commander in 

chief. It was expected that in a little time the eee 


niſts: would be brought to.the ſeet of the miniſter, and: 


General Lee would be dealt with as a ſtate. priſoner, , 
and treated as one of the chiefs in the rebellion. Pre- 
ſeriptjons of a great extent were meditated, and there, 
was nothing wanting but ſucceſs to let the world ſee. 
how miniſterial vengeance would be executed. Ge- 
neral Waſhington therefore received for anſwer, that 
as Mr Lee was a deſerter from his Majeſty's ſerviee. 
he was not to be conſidered as a priſoner of war; that 
he had not at all come within the conditions of a car», 
tel, nor could he receive auy of its benefits, | Gene 
Lee had reſigned his half pay at the beginning of the 
American conteſt; and was none of his Majeſty's offi- 


cers. He could only be conſidered as a ſubject of, 29% 


| rerauiegts Uke the rel of mole who were in arms in. 
935 | Amexica,, 
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Americs; and in no reſpect came under the deſcrip. 
tion of a deſerter from his Majeſty's ſervice. In the 
propoſals for a cartel no particular exceptions of per. 
ſons had been made, and General Waſhington treated 
this doctrine of the miniſtry with the utmoſt contempt. 
In the mean time Lee was confined in the cloſeſt 
manner, and watched and guarded with all the ſtri&- 
neſs and jealouſy which. a ſtate criminal could have 
experienced in the moſt dangerous political conjunc- 
ture. This conduct not only ſuſpended the cartel, but 
induced retaliation on the other ſide; fo that Colonel 
Campbell, who had hitherto enjoyed every degree of 
liberty conſiſtent with his condition, and had been 
treated with great humanity by the people of Boſton, 
was now thrown into a dungeon, and treated with 2 
rigour equal to the indulgence he had formerly expe- 
rienced . The officers who were priſoners in the 
ſouthern colonies, though they were not treated fa 
ſeverely as Colonel Campbell, were however deprived 
of their parole liberty, and other conveniences, which 
made their ſituation uncommonly eaſy. It was de- 
clared that their future treatment ſhould, in every de- 
gree be regulated by that which General Lee enperi · 
enced. and that their perſons ſhould be anſwerable in 
the utmoſt extent for any violence that was offered to 
bim. According to the rules of juſtice, our miniſtry 
could expect no other ſort of conduct from the colo · 
niſts towards our officers, and whatever might hap · 
Fa to chem, the blame _ Rave rfrnggs Gporr them 
ee ©/45 1214 
According to the boaſting of Fn time, General Lee 
was to have been brought over to England to be tri - 
ed as a ſtate priſoner, and there is no queſtion, that if 


the miniſtry had not been embarraſſed with * i 
their 
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their own officers which were priſoners in America, 


General Lee would have felt their vengeance to the 


utmoſt extent. But though he was particularly ill 
uſed for a time, the ſituation of many Britiſh officers 
preſerved him from the vengeance that was intended 
for him. 

in the "midſt of the ſeveral trying circumſtances 
which happened about this time, the American con- 
greſs ſheweda wonderful ſteadineſs and reſolution.— 
Far from deſponding, or giving way to any thing like 
unconditional ſubmiſſion, they made no overtures to- 
wards any ſort of an accomodation. Pride, ſhame, 
and the hope of ſubduing the coloniſts, prevented the 
government to make any propoſals of accomodation to 
the congreſs. The coloniſts, as was neceſſary in their 
preſent ſituation, prepared to renew the war with all 
the vigour they were maſters of, and to repair their 
ſhattered forces with the utmoſt diligence; It was 
imagined that by their loſſes in the Jerſies, and in other 


parts of the continent, that tliey would never be able 


again to make any reſiſtance againſt the King's forces; 
and that the loſs of General Lee would totally break 
their ſpirits. But all theſe events only rouſed them 
the more, and called forth into exerciſe every latent 
principal of exertion that remained in their ſouls. 
They were now convinced that temporary armies 
were not competent for the great object they had in 


view, and that though men engaged ſor a ſhort and li- 


mited time might repel a ſudden invaſion, yet when op- 
poſed to the conſtant attacks of a powerful enemy. 
and the continual efforts of regular forces, they were 


ſar from being ſufficient. They found in experience, 


that chey Could not hope with an army of new men, 
2 every ycar, to make any elieaual ſtand againit 
veteran 


260 „rr Of. A. D. 177) 
veteran troops, and their preſent critical ſituation did 
not permit time for changes of trained men for new 
levies, which for ſome time could be of little ſervice. 
To remedy this evil for the future, which could not be 
guarded againſt at preſent, the congreſs iſſued orders 
about the middle of September for levying 88 baita- 
lions, the ſoldiers being bound by the terms of enliſt. 
ment to ſerve during the continuance of the war. 
The number of battalions which each colony was by 
this ordinance appointed to raiſe and ſupport, may be 
conſidered ab nearly an exact political ſgale of their 
COMPATALIVE: ſtrength framed, by thoſe who were in- 
tereſted in its correctneſs, and well acquainted with 
their reſpectiye circumſtances. Maſſachufett's Bay 
and Virginia were the higheſt inthe ſcale; being to fur- 
niſh 1 5 battalions each; Pennſylvania came next, and 
was rated at North Carbline 9; Connecticut and 
Maryland 8 each; New Tork and the Jerſies each 
4, the latter being conſidered as one government. | 
This was the preſent compliment ot men to be raiſ- 
ed to make up a ſtanding army during the cominuance 
of the war, and when full, were thought ſufficient for 
any emergency. It muſt be allowed that the con- 
greſs took every rational ſtep to form this army, and 
the ec when raiſed did not diſappoint their expect- 
ations. Money was not wanted, nor any encourage- 
ment that could 0 given to YO the ee of the 
people to enliſt. 515 703 
Te libecatiry of the ret in its e 
ment to the troops was proportioned to the necẽlſity 
of ſpeediſy completing the new army. They not on- 
ly gave a bounty of twenty dollars to each ſoldier at 
the time of enliſting, but allotted lands at the end of 
the war to ſuch as ſurvived; and to the repreſentatives 
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of all chat ould happen to be flain in battle in difſer- 
ent ſtated proportions, from 500 acres, the, allotment 


of a Colonel, to 150, which was that of an Enſiga ; 


the private men and the ,non-comm.: mioned officers 
were to have 100 acres each. = T0: preventthe 
thoughtleſs, the prodigal, or worthlnſs. obtaining for 
trifles what was due to the brave and meritorious, for 
their blood and ſervices, all theſe lands were render - 
ed unalienable during the war, no aſſignment being to 
be admitted at its concluſion. The congreſs had be- 
fore, as an encouragement to their forces, decreed, 
that all their officers, by ſea or land, ' who were or 
might be oiſabled in action, ſhould receive during life, 
one half of the monthly pay to which they were en- 
titled by their rank in the ſervice, at the time of theic 
meeting with the misfortune. Theugh theſe encou\ 


ragements were great, yet it appears as if the condi. 


tion of ſerving during the war was not generally. a- 
greeable to a people ſo little accuſtomed to any kind 


of fubordination and reflraint. So that in the month 


of November the congreſs found it neceſſary to admit 
of another mode of enliſting for the term of three 
years. This was certainly more reaſonable, thongh 
perhaps it might not anſwer the purpoſe of a ſtanding 
army ſo well. According to this new mode, the fo}- 


diers were to receive the ſame bounty with others, 


but were cut out from any allotments of lands. It 


has been affirmed by the people at home that even 
after alltheſe encouragements that the buſineſs of re- 


eruiting went on ſlowly. But this does not at all ap- 

pear; for when the time of action called them forth. 

| we do not find thar their armies were deficient; and 

even the Briziſhe e in the ſenate affirmed, though 
afterwards 
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afterwards he changed his tone, that they were dou. 
ble in number to the King's forces. | | 
Ihe reaſon of making promiſes of land to the ſoldi- 
ers was intended to be a counter - balance to a ſimilar 
meaſure adopted by the crowu. Large grants 
of vacant lands were made, to be diſtributed at the 
end of the troubles to every one of the royal highland 
emigrants, and ſome ot her new raiſed troops in Ame- 
rica, as a reward for their expected zeal and loyalty 
in the reduction of the coloniſts. A meaſure which 
tended more to excite and increaſe the animoſity of 
the people, than any others which could have been 
deviſed in ſach circumſtances. For they univerſally 
conſidered the term vacant as ſignifying the ſame thing 
as forfeited, which being an effect of the treaſon laws 
yet unknown in America, excited the greater hor- 
ror ;. the people being well aware, from the experi- 
ence of other countries, that if the ſweets of forfeiture 
were once taſted it would be equally happy and. unu- 
ſual if any other limits than thoſe which nature had 
aſſigned, could reſtrain its operation. The annual 
ſupplies raiſed in the colonies by their reſpective af- 
ſemblies being inſufficient to provide for the extraordi 
nary expences of ſo large an army, together wich other 
numerous contingencies inſeperable from ſuch a war, 
the congreſs found it neceflary to negociate a loan to 
anſwer theſe purpoſes. They accordingly paſſed a re- 
ſolution to borrow five millions of dollars at an intereſt 
of four per cent, and to pledge the faith of the Unit- 
ed States for the payment of both principal and inte- 
. | | 
The wifdom and prudence of the congreſs did rot 
forfake them in the time of the greateſt hardſhips ;— 
they always ſound expedients and reſources anſwera- 


ble to the exigencies of their affairs. In this critical 
| | ſituation 
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ſituation of their country; when the preſervation of 
their country, and the preſervation of Philadelphia 
was almoſt hopeleſs, and a time when Lord Cornwals 
lis. had over - run the Jerſies, and the Britiſn forces 
had taken poſſeſſion of tbe towns and poſts on the 
Delaware, the congreſs publiſhed an addreſs to the 
people in general, but more particularly to thoſe of 
Philadelphia and the neighbouring ſtates. The inten- 
tion of this addreſs was to awaken the attention ot the 
people, remove their deſpondeney, renew their hopes 
and ſpirits; and confirm their intentions of ſupporting 
the war, by ſhewing that no other means were left 
for the preſervation of their rights and liberties, for 
which they originally contended. Bur it was priuci- 
pally deſigned to promote the completing of the new 
army, and to call out the inhabitants to the defence 
of Philadelphia. For theſe purpoſes they enumerat- 
ed the cauſes of the troubles, the grievances they had 
endured; the late oppreſſive laws that had been paſſed 
againſt them; they ioſiſted much upon the contempt 
that had been thrown upon their petitions, and appli- 
cations for redreſs of grievance; and to ſhew that no 
alternative but war, or a tame ſubmiſſion and reſigna- 
tion of all that could be dear to mankiud they afſert- 
ed, that eren che boaſted commiſſioners for giving 
peace to America had not offered nor did yet of. 
fer, any terms but pardon upon abſolute ſubmiſſion.— 
From this detail and theſe premiſſes they deduced the 
neceſſity of the act of independency; affirming that it 
would have been impoſſible for them to have defend - 
ed their rights againſt ſo powerful an agreſſor, aided 
by large armies of foreign mertenaries, or to have 
obtained that aſſiſtance from other ſtares, which was 
abſolutely neceſſary to their preſervation, whilſt they 
acknowledged 
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ebe dgee the ſovereignty, andconfefied themſelyes 
ſubjects of that power againſt which they had taken 
ap arms, and were engaged in ſo cruel a war. They 
ſet forth che ſucee fs chat had in general attended their 
cauſe and exertions, contending that the, preſent ſtate 
of, weakneſs an), danger did not proceed from-any ac. 
al loſs or defeat, or from any defect of valofir i in 
x eir troops, but merely from the expiring of the 
terms of, thoſe ſhort enliſtments, which had in the be- 
ginning been adopted ſrom am attention to the eaſe of 
the people. They aſſured them that foreign flates 
kad already rendered them eſſential ſervices, and had 
given them the molt poſitive aſſurances of further aid. 
And they excited the indignation of the people by ex- 
Pariating,, upon the unrelenting, cruel, and inhuman 
manner in which the war was carried on, not only by 
the. auxiliaries, but even by the Britiſh forces them- 
ſelves. They inſiſted, with an energy peculiar to men 
ſenſible of ſo great an injury, upon the behaviour of 
the Britiſi men and officers, in murdering the de- 
fenceleſs, plundering the innocent, raviſhing women 
and deſtroying infants. The colouring on this occa- 
fion might poſlibly be too ſtrong, but it has been al- 
ſowed on all hands that there Was too much reaſon 
for complaints; of this kind. This odium fell firſt up- 
on the llefians, and ſince that time has veſted upon 
| them, though the Britiſh troops were far from eſcap- 


nung a ſhare of this imputation. The former being na- 


turally fierce, eruel, and ignorant of the rights of man- 
Lind, were acquainted with no laws but thoſe of 
deſparilm, and with no manners, except thoſe eſta- 
bliſhed within the narrow confines of their owh go- 
verument, knew no. distinction between raraging and. 


arena an an n $ country, where no pre ſent ads 
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yantage was intended, except booty nor any future 
benefit, except that of weakening the enemy, and the 
reducing a malcontent people to 4 due deute of obedi- 
ence to their ſovereign. | 

It was faid, to reconcile thoſe behaltet 10 640) new 
and ſtrange an adventure, ſome idea had been held 
out to them in Germany, that they fhouid obtain large 
portions of lands which they were to conquer in Ame- 
rica; and chut this notion, however abſurd, had made 
them ar firſt: conſider the original poſſeſſors as their 
natural enemies; but when they difcoyered their mif- 
take, they confidered the moveable plunder of the 
country not only as a matter of right, but as an ade- 
quate recompence for undertaking ſuch a voyage, and 
engaging in ſach a war. Perhaps this military rapine 
and plunder may be acccounted for without ſuch 
adoption as this now mentioned. It was obſerved from 
the beginning, the moſt mortal antipathy ſubſiſted be- 
tween tke Americans and Heſſians: the former con- 
tending for freedom and filled with the higheſt notions 
of the natural rights of mankind, regarded with 
equal contempt and abhorrence a people whom they 
conſidered as the molt ſordid of all mercenary ſlaves, 
in reſiguing all rkeir faculties to the will and pleaſute 
of a petty deſpot, and becomiag rhe ready inſtruments 
of crue] tyranny. They reproached them with the 
higheſt degree of moral turpitude in thus engaging in 
à domeſtic quarrel, in which they had neither intereſt 
nor concern, and quitting their homes in the old world, 
to burcher a people in the new, from whom they had 
never received the {malleſt offence or injury; but who, 
on the contrary, had for a century paſt, afforded a 
comfortable aſylum to their harraſſed and oppreſſed 
countrymen, who had fled ja multitades thither 
: ta 
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8 from a tyranny ſimilar to that under which 
pots were now acting, and to enjoy the bleſſings of a 
liberty moſt generonſiy held out to them, of which 
theſe mercenaries would moſt impiouſly bereave the 


. German as well as the Engliſh Americans. Such ſen- 


timents and re proaches did not fail to encreaſe their 
natural ferocity and rapaciouſueſs, and ĩt is ſaid that they 
continued in a courſe of plundering until they became 
o encumbered and loaded with ſpoil, and ſo anxious 
for its preſervation, that it turned to de a great hin- 
drance to their military operations. It is a thing ob- 
vious to all who have conſidered human nature, and 
made. obſeryations upon the different characters of 
men in ſociety, that thoſe under deſpotic governments 
are generally the moſt ignorant and the moſt cruel of 
mankind, and keeneſt of plundering. their enemies.— 
Men who are inſtructed in the rights of human nature, 
unleſs in the very heat of paſſion, will be ready to go- 
vern their behaviour by the laws of humanity, and 
ſhadder at N which perverts * firſt Oper 
ofmature. * 

However much this conduct of the Heſſian troops 
might be contrary to the nature and diſpoſition of the 
Britiſh commanders, it was an evil not eaſily to be re- 


. medicd. They were afraid to hazard the ſucceſs of 


the war in ſo diſtant a ſituation, and ſuch precarious 


and eritical circumſtances, by quarrelling with auxila- 


ries who were nearly as numerous and powerful as 


their own forces. Allowances were neceſſary, it was 


ſaid, to be made for differences of manners, opinions, 
and even ideas of military rules and practice. Men 
muſt wake ſome apologies for errors which they them - 
ſelves in ſome meaſure purſue; and which, although 


come 
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come to the ſame concluſion. It will be impoſſible, 
by any principles ot moral reQitude, to vindicate ei- 
ther the practice of the warriors or the op of the 


| General Home had undoubtedly n difliculry to 
ſupport that character ꝓhich he ang his family have 
long ſuſtainęd, by acting according to his wiſhes in ma- 
naging parties on this octaſion. It was next to impoſ- 
ſo that the devaſtation and diſorder practiced by the 
eſſians ſhould not operate upon the Brigſh troops. 
It would have been difficult to puniſh tranſgreſſions 
on the one ſide which were practiſed without reſerve 
or reprehenſion on the other. Every ſucceſsful de vi- 
ion from order and diſcipline in war is generally ſuc- 
ceeded by others ſtill greater. No relaxation can takę 
poob without the moſt ruinous conſequences, The 
olcier who at firſt ſhrinks at trifling exceſſes, will, in 
a ſhort time, if they paſs without reprehenſion, pro- 
eeed without heſitation to the greateſt enormities. 
From theſe cauſes above-mentioned aroſe theſe com- 
| plaints of the Americans concerning the deſolation that 
was ſpread over the Jerſies, and which, by affecting 
friends and moderate people, as well as enemies, did 
great injury to the royal cauſe. The latter were 
thereby united more eloſely, and urged to action, and 
the ſormer were in great numbers detached from the 
royal cauſe. This effect was not coufiueg rotheimme- 
diate ſuſkerers ; ; it extended through the colonies, 
where the accounts of the conduct of the ai my was 
publiſhed, and imbittered the minds of all the coloniſts 
againſt the military and the cauſe they were ſupport- 
ing. When the accounts of zhe barbarities of our 
army were tranſmitted to Kurope, they greatly affect - 
cd our national character, elpeciaNy, 1 in France, where 
1 ; "the 
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the people in an through the whole courſe of this 
conteſt have been ſtrongly on the ſide of the Ameri- 
gans. Among thoſe the reports were received gree- 
dily and as readily believed. There was one proceed- 
ing that was greatly cenſured by all our neighbours, 
and juſtiy deſerved to be freprobaced- by all civilized 
nations z that was the deſtruction of the public libra. 
1 at Trenton, and of the college and library at Prince 
town, together with a celebrated orrery, made by 
Pottenhouſe, faid to be the beſt in the world. Theſe 
; were delfroyed by our army without remorſe ar com- 
punction. Itwould appear that the Engliſh and German 
troops made war with literature itſelf; for the library 
at New Vork ſeems: to have met with the ſame fate, 
For a Glaſga'y. bookſeller declared in paſſing through 
Newcaſtle, that he purchaſed a book in Glaſgow, which 
Was part af the plunder af New York. In the moſt 
Gothic times of barbarity it was ſeldom known that 
places of earning, or thoſe of public worſhip were 
plundered by the fierceſt enemy. It was left to the pre - 
ſent poliſhed and polite age, and the preſent mild go · 
vernment, to make war with literature and the goſpel. 
To turn places of divine worſlip into theatres or play- 
houſes, or to reduce them to aſhes, was reſerved for 
thoſe herocs who ated under the auſpices of a mini» 
ſter who had once been diſgraced for cowardice and 
difobedience by the kigheſt authority, and knew bet - 
tet to puſh on others to dangerous exploits than ritk 
his own life in the ſmalleſt degree. The inviſible en- 
ergy ofthis cowardly inflgence, ſeems ro havepervac- 
ed the whole meaſures of our army an this occaſion, 
and puſhed them on to practices which ſuture ages will 
reflect upon with horror and aitoniſhment. Ihe pres 
ident of the <pllegs of Pringetawn in New Jerſey was 
5 | becom 
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become peculiarly obnoxions to the friends of govern- 
ment: he had been called from North Britain to that 
appointment, and had for many years been con- 
ſpicuous ſor an attachment to liberty. he leading 
party in his own country, who were never his friends 
white he continued there, were the principal promor- 
ers of the American war in Nerth Britain, and as he 
was well known to many in the army who were con- 
nected with that party and their friends, it was ſup- 
poſed that the deſpite ſhewed to this college was prin- 
eipally aimed at the preſident. He was lately made 
a member of the continental congreſs which rendered 
him ſtill more conſpicuous as well as obnoxious. A 
ſermon which he preached before the congreſs, tho” 
a yery moderate and ſenſible diſcourſe, was ſerved in 
Scotland in the fame manner as the college over which 
he preſided was ferved'in America. It was publiſh- 
ed im Edinburgh and - Glaſgow with notes moſt diſ- 
xeſpe&tul to the author and the cauſe which he was 
engaged in ſupporting. Ibe old enmity that was 
ſhewn to him when in his own country, on this ocea- 
fion broke out with new violence, and that party 
which has long been ſapping the foundations of tbe 


church of Scotland, ſhe we d an inclination by their at- 


tacks upon his character to aim a blow at the churches 
in America. In England their obſervations were 
laughed at, and in Ameriea defpiſed, but their inten- 
tions were thereby known, and their an made ma- 
nifeſt to all men. 

In about a month aher rhe mh: of New York, 
the inhabitants of that iſland prefented a petition to 
Lord and General Howe, the gommiſſioners for reſtor- 
ing peace to the colonies, ſigned by Daniel Horſe - 
mander and Oliver * ä „and * others, declaring 

, their 


* 
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their allegiance, and their acknowledgment of the con- 
fiitutional authority of Great Britain over he colonies; 
and praying thai in conſepuence ot former declarations 
iflued by the commiſſibners-that the city and country 
might be reſtored to his Majeſty's peace and protec- 
tion. This petition to the commiſſioners was follow- 
ed by another to che fame pur poſe, from the treehold- 


ers and inltabitauts of Queen's county in Long Ifland. 


I: was obſerved of theſe petiti ons, that the acknow- 
ledgmem of the conſtitutional ſupremaey in one, and 


gf che conſtitutional authority in the other, vas ve- 


ty: guardedly expreſſed, all mention of Parliament 
and the greut queſtion of unconditional ſubmiſſion 


being left tatally utouched. . IIt is alſo remarka- 


bie that though the inhabitants of New Vork Iſland 
and Queen's county, beſides raiſing a conſiderable bo- 


dy of troops for the King's ſervice, and eſtabliſhing 
a ſtrong militia for the common defence, had given e- 
very other teſlimony of loyalty which could be ex- 
peed or milked, yet their petitions were not taken 
notice of, nor were they reſtored to thoſe rights which 


they expected in conſequence of the declarations, as 


well as of the late law ao the: 1, rene of com- 


The doubtſul and elne! e of Philadelphia, 


which by a night or two's froſt would have been ex- 


poſed to the Britzth forces, obliged the congreſs, about 


_ the end of the year to remote to Baltimore Town, in 
Maryland. In this ſtate of public danger, the Ameri- 


cans were not a little alarmed by ſome diſſentions in 
the congreſs. The declaration for independency, as was 
already mentioned, had met with much oppoſition in 
Philadelphia, hor only from the tories, but from many 
Tm in _ matters had been OY the moſt forward 


in 


* 
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in oppoſing the claim of the crown and parliament.— 


The carrying of the queſtion through the province by 


a great majority was far from leſſening the bitterneſs 
of thoſe who oppoſed it, among whom were moſt of 


the quakers, who were a powerful bod y in that colo- 


ny. The diſcontented in this affair, as is often. the 
caſe, forgetting their former profeſſions: and princi- 
ples, mingled their paſſions and reſentments with their 
preſent © oppoſition, and joined with thoſe they had 
formerly perſecuted and deſpiſed, againſt their friends, 
whereby a ſtrong and formidable oppoſition was form- 
ed. This oppoſition appears to have been formed 
of men who joined in oppoſition to government at firſt 
from principles of mere private intereſt, or had in the 
hurry of party been brought over to a a ſide, with- 
out conſidering well-the conſequences. Theſe were 
ſome what like a party we have at home, who will ex- 
claim loudly againſt the meaſures: of the government, 
which appear to affect their own intereſt, but in the 
time of a general election, either for fear of ſome. 
private loſs, or for the ſake of a bribe will act diame- 
trically contrary to all their profeſſions of public pv. 
rit, and declared regard to the common weal, 

In _ conſequence of this diſſention, and ill ſucceſs 1 
the provincial arms during a. great part of the cam - 
paign, lome who minded their own intereſt and ſafety. 
more than the common cauſe of the colonies, deſerted 
the congreſs, and fled to New York to the Britiſh, 
commiſſioners to claim the benefit of the general par- 
don that had been offered, expecting as matters then 

ſtood to return ſpeedily home in triumph. Among 
theſe was Mr Galloway, whom we ſhall have occa- 


ſion to take notice of afterwards; the family of the 


legs, and ſame other leading men in Pennſylvania 
E 6 - | and 
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and the Jerſies. Theſe were not ſo troubleſome to 
the coloniſts as ſome others that kept their places, 
who were ſo numerous · that upon the approach of the 
King's forces to the Delaware, they prevented the or · 
der for fortifying Philadelphia from being carried in- 
to execution. This inconſiſtent and alarming opera- 
tion in the ſeat of life and action obliged General 
Waſhington to detach three regiments under the com- 
mand of Lord Sterling, effectually to quell the oppo- 
ſition of party, and to give energy to the meaſure of 
fortifying the city. This decicive conduct anſwered 
all his purpoſes, except that of tortifying the city, a 
deſign which ſeems to have been given up as not prac- 
ticable, or probably not thought neceſſary at this time. 
The ſeaſon of the year began now to turn ſevere, 
though the froſt was not ſo ſet in as to make a paſ- 
ſage a-croſs the Dele ware; the King's troops found 
it neceſſary to go into cantonments about the middle 
of December. © Their cantonments formed an exten- 
five chain from Brunſwick on the Raritoa to the De- 
laware, occupying not only the towns, poſts and villa- 
ges, which came within the deſcription ot the line, but 
thoſe alſo on the banks of the Delaware for ſeveral 
miles, ſo that the latter compoſed a front at the end 
of the line, which looked over to Philadelphia, The 
royal forces ſeemed now to enjoy perfect tranquility, 
and there appeared no danger of their deſigns being 
interrupted, 'or of their ſecurity putting them in dan- 
ger. The Americans were in ſuch a ſituation, as ſeemed 
not to promiſe any thing in their fayour, nor threat- 
en any 'moleſtation'to their enemies. In this ſtate of 

affairs a bold and intrepid enterprize was executed, 
1 yhich'ir In its firſt I ſhewed more of brilſiancy 
| we than 
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than real energy, but in its conſequences changed 
in a great meaſure the whole fortune of the war. 
General Waſhington, who had more through de- 
fign than neceſlity reduced his army to the ſeemingly 
low ſtate in which it then was, had uſed all methods in 
his power to make the enemy believe in the preſent 
appearances, and had ſufficiently impreſſed them with 
an idea of his impotency. On this account the King's 
forces, imagining there was now no danger, began to 
enjoy themſelves in their winter quarters, and lived in 
à ſecurity conſiſtent with their ideas of ſafety. Colo- 
nel Rall, a braye and experienced officer, was ſtation- 
ed with three battalions of Heſſians, a few Britiſh 
light horſe, and fifty Chaſſeurs, making in all about fil- 
teen hundred, at Trenton on the Delaware, which 
was the higheſt poſt that the Britiſh troops occupied 
upon that river. Colonel Donop lay at Bordentown, 
a few miles lower down the river; a third body was 
ſtationed at Burlington, within twenty miles of Phila- 
delphia. The troops at Trenton, as well as the other 
corps in the e cantonments, partly from an 
apprehenſion of the weakneſs of the enemy, and part- 
ly from the contempt in which they held them, conſi- 
dered themſelves in as perfect a ſtate of ſecurity, as if 
they had been performing garriſon duty in their own 
country, in a time of the profoundeſt peace. This 
ſuppoſed ſecurity as is uſual with military people, in- 
 ercaſed the licentiouſneſs aud laxneſs of. diſcipline, 
which has been already taken notice of, and produced 
an inatteution to the poſlibility of a farprils which 
upon no principles of military prudence can bejuſtifi- 
ed, inthe neighbourhood of an enemy however weak 
and contemptibleQ. | 
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' "General Waſhington had partly foreſeen what 
would happen, and made himſelf particularly ac- 
quainted with all the circumſtances of the troops in 
theſe cantonments, and as he perceived the danger 
that was intended for Philadelphia, thought it was 
now a proper. occaſion to prevent it, by giving his e- 
nemies a blow that they would fincerely feel. To per- 
form this deſign, he refolved to attack the Britiſh 
troops in their cantonments, by bringing his troops 
together in one point, and by making an attack upon 
them ſeparately, make à bold puſni to defeat them in 
their ſequeſtered and fecure ſituation. Should he hap- 
f pen to ſucceed only in part of his plan, he was perſuad- 
4 2 could make his entmies contract their conton- 
ments, aud make them forfake the vicinity of the ri- 
rer when they found that it was not a ſufficient guard 
to cover their quarters from inſult and danger. By this 
means he would for rhe prefent ſecure Philadelphia, 
which was the principal” obſect of his attention. For 
theſe purpoſes he took the neceſſary meafures for af- 
ſembling his troops, which 'confiſted chiefly of drafts 
from the militia of Penſylvania and Virginia. Fheſe 
were to. march in three divifions to an appointed ſta- 
tion on the Delaware as ſoon as it was dark, and with 
as littfe noiſe às poffible.” Fhis was performed upon 
The evening of Chriſtmas.” Two of theſe diviſions were 
commanded*by the Generals Erving and Cadwallader, 
the firſt of Which" was to paſs the river at Frenton- 
Ferrys about à mile below the town, and the other 
flill lower towards Bordentowu. The principal corps 
was commanded by General Waſhington in (perſon, 
aſſiſted by the Generals Sullivan and Green, and con- 
ſiſted of abont 2 500 men, provided with a train of ten 
ſmall braſs field pieces. With this eorps he arrived 


at 
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at Mr Kenny's Ferry, at the time appointed, hoping 


before midnight to paſs over that diviſion, and the ar- 


tillery, and then it would be no difficulty to reach 
that place before daylight, and effectually ro ſurpriſe 
Colonel Rall's brigade. The paſſage was however 
difficult; the river was fo encumbered with ice that 
it was with great labour that they could work the 
boats croſs the river, which reterded their paffage to 
much that it was near four o'clock before it was com- 
pleted. They were alſo hindered in their march by a 
violent ſtorm of fnow and hail, which rendered the 
way ſor ſlippery, that it was with difbculy: they reach- 
ed the'place ot their deſtination by eight o 'clock. 

The detachments were formed in two diviſions im- 
mediately upon their landing, one of which turning to 
their right, took the lower road to Trenten; and the 


other, with General Waſhington, proceeded along the 


upper road to Pennington. Notwithſtanding the de- 
lays and interruptions they met with, and the advan- 
ced ſtate of day light, the Heſſians had no knowledge 
of their approach, until an advanced poit at ſome dif- 
tance VO the toun Was: ee by the YPPEr, divi- 
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havingſbeen detached to pra the picquet which was 
firſt attacked, was ſoon put into diforder by the re- 
treat of that party, and obliged to rejoin the. main bo · 
dy. ''Colonet Rall now bravely charged the enemy, 
bur being ſoon mortally wounded, the troops were 
thrown into diforder, after a ſhort encounter, and dri. 


ven from their artillery, which conſiſted of fix braſs 


field pieces. Thus overpowered and newrly ſurround- 
ed, after an ineffectual attempt to retreat to Prince- 


town, the three regiments of Rall, Loſsberg, and 
| . | 
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Knyphauſen, were obliged to ſurrender priſoners of 
war. Some few of the Chaſſeurs, and ſome ſtragglers 
made their eſcape along the river ſide ro Bordentown. 
Several of the Heſſians that had been gut plundering: 
in the country and accordingly abſent from their duty 
that morning, took the fame way of ſaying themſelves, 
while their erime was weed ander TN: general 
misfortune. _ 

The lofs of the l leſſtans in | killed and founded was 
very inconfiderable ; their loſs in this reſpect did not 
exceed torty af 1 1 The loſs of the Americans was 
till more incenſiderable. The priſoners amounted to 
918. Thus one part of General Waſhington's plan 
was executed with ſuceefs; but the two others failed 
in the execution, the quantity of ice being ſo great that 
the diviſions under Erving and Cadwallader, found the 
river at the places they were to croſs impaihble. Had 
not this happened, and that the firſt according to his 
orders had been able to take poſſeſſion of the Bridge 
over Trenton Creelt, not one of thote that fled to Bor- 
dentown would have eſcaped. Had the defign been 
executed in/alt its parts, and the three divifions had 
joined after che affair at Trenton, it ſeems: probable, 
that they would have 3 all che n on the river 
before them. 

In his prefent ſituation, Generel Waſtingion could 

not proceed farther in his plan of operation. The 
force he fad with him was far from being able to 
maintain its, ground at Trenton, there being a body of 
Tight infantry at Princetown, which wag only a few 
miles diſtant, which by the junction of Donop's bri- 
gade, or other bodies from the neareſt cantonments, 
would have ſoon ſwallowed up his little army. He ac- 
EA an the Delaware the ſame evening. 


carrying 
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carrying with him the priſoners, who with their artil- 
and colours, afforded a day of new and joytul tri- 


umph in Philadelphia. 


This ſmall ſucceſs wonderful- 


ly raiſed the ſpirit of the coloniſts; It is a ſtrange, but 
2 general diſpoſition in mankind to be more afraid of 
thoſe they do not know, than of thoſe with whom 


they are acquainted. 


Diſference of dreſs, of arms, 


complexion, beard, colour of the hair or eyes, with 
the general mein and countenance, have on various 
occaſions had ſurpriſing effects, upon even brave and 
experienced ſoldiers. The Heſſians had hitherto been 
very terrible to the Americans, and the taking a whole 
brigade of them priſoners, appeared ſo incredible at 
Philadelphia. that the very time they were marching 
to that city, people were contending in different parts 
that the whole ſtory was a ſiction, and that indeed jr 
could not be true. The charm was however broken, 

and the Refſians were no longer terrible. 
invincible troops were found both to be vulnerable, 
and capable of being ſubdued; and the Americans 
found, that by ſuitable exertions of their own ſtrength 
they were a match for the moſt terrible of their ene- 


mies. 


Theſe 


From this time they began to underſtand their 


own importance. and made qur men find their impreſ- 


fion more heavily than for ſome time before. 


This 


ſo far turned the ſcale of ſucceſs, that our troops ne- 
ver after that time gained an adyantage Far was of any 
real emolument to them. 

General Waſhington was now . by ſeveral 
regiments from Virginia and Maryland, as well as with 
ſeveral new bodies of Penſylvania militia, who with 
choſe of that province under hiscommand, were much 
diſtinguiſhed in the hard ſervice of the enſuing winter 
kppeign. . The ſurprile at Trenton did not excite- 
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leſs amazement in the Britiſh and auxiliary quarters 
than it did joy in thoſe of the Americans. hat three 
old veteran regiments of a people that make war a 
pProfeſſion, ſhould lay down their arms to a ragged and 
untrained militia, and that with ſcarcely any loſs on 
their ſide, ſeemed an event of ſo extraordinary a na- 
ture, that it gave full ſcope to the operation of con- 
jecture, ſuſpicion, cenſure, and malignity, as different 
perſons were differently affected. General Howe was 
blamed for making ſo extenſive a chain of cantonments ; 
Rall was blamed for marching out of the town to meet 
the enemy; and the Heſſtans were blamed ſor cow- 
ardice in the opinion of their allies, ' General Howe 
was certainly led into this error by the deep{ ſcheme 
which General Waſhington had laid, — and he was 
catched in a ſnare that very few perſons could have e- 
ſcaped. The American General had ſo exquiſitely 
counterfeited weakneſs, fear, and diſtreſs, that even 
his own friends had the ſame apprehenſions that his 
enemies had concerning his fituation. It wasno won- 
der that General Howe imagined there was no danger 
from a General that appeared to have neither men, 
money, nor any. preſent reſources.— Ihe friends of 
General Howe vindicated his character by alledging, 
that he not only depended upon the weak neſs of the 
enemy, but was influe nced to make ſuch cantonments 
to cover and protect Monmouth county, where a great 
number of the people were well- affected to govern- 
ment. It was added in his defence, that perhaps no 
line of cantonment or poſts can be ſo perfectly con- 
trived as not to admit of àn impreſſion, in ſome; part, 
by a force much inferior to the aggregate power ofthe 

defenſive. It upon the whole appears, that on this 


occaſion General Howe was outwitted by General 
5 | | Waſhington. 
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General Waſhington. As to Colonel Rall, provid- 
ed the charge againſt him was juſt, his mifcondu& 
proceeded from the ſame error which prevailed ge- 
nerally among both officers and men of rhe Britiſh as 
well as the Heſſian forces. From their ſucceſſes and 
ſuperiority in the former campaign, which they per- 
ceived they had in every action, they held the colo- 
niſts in the utmoſt contempt, both as men and as fol- 
diers; add were teady to attribute all their advanta- 
ges to tliei own perſonal bravery, which were in fact 
derived from à number of other occurrent cireum- 
ſtances ; from military ſkill, experience, and diſcipline; 
from the ſuperior excellency of their ſmall arms, ar- 
tillery, and of all other engines, and ſupplies neceſ- 
ſary for war; and ſtill more particularly to a better 
ſupply, and 4 more dexterous uſe of the bayonets, 
which gave them a great ſaperiority over the Ameri- 
cans, who were but badly furhiſhed with this kind of 
arms; and were not expert in the uſe of them. 
Tne King's troops began now to perceive that they 
had more to do than ſport themſelves in winter quar- 
ters. The alarm that was how ſpread induted the 
Britiſh and auxillary troops immediately to aflemble, 
and General Grant, with the forces at Brutfwick to 
advance fpeedily ro Princetown, whilſt Lord Corn- 
wallis who was gone to New York in his way to Eng- 
ind, forind it-neceflary to delay his bovage; aid re- 
iurn roFhe'defence of the Jerſeys. They found that 
they were not now without an enemy toencounter, for 
General Waſhington having teceived reinforcenients, 
had again paſſed the Delaware, and was with his 
Whole force at Trenton. Lord Cornwallis advanced 
preſently to attack him, and found him ſtrongiy poſt: ⁊ 
Wurde kiel 61 ä Creek, and in poſſeſſion W | l 
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leſs amazement in the Britiſh and auxiliary quarters 
than it did j joy in thoſe of the Americans. That three 
old veteran regiments of a people that make war a 
_ profeſſion, ſhould lay down their arms to a ragged and 
untrained militia, and that with ſcarcely any loſs on 
their ſide, ſeemed an event of ſo extraordinary a na- 
ture, that it gave full ſcope to the operation of con- 
jecture, ſuſpicion, cenſure, and malignity, as different 
perſons were differently affected. General Howe was 
blamed for making ſo extenſive a chain of cantonments ; 
Rall was blamed for marching out of the town to meet 
the enemy; and the Heſſtans were blamed ſor cow- 
ardice in the opinion of their allies, ' General Howe 
Was certainly, led into this error by the deep ſcheme 
which General Waſhington had laid, —and he was 
catched in a ſnare that very few perſons could have e- 
ſcaped. The American General had ſo exquiſitely 
counterfeited weakneſs; fear, and diſtreſs, that even 
his own friends had the ſame apprehenſions that his 
enemies had concerning his ſituation. It wasno won- 
der that General Howe imagined there was no danger 
froma General that appeared to have neither men, 
money, nor any. preſent reſources. he friends of 
General Howe vindicated his character by alledging, 
that he not only depended upon the weakneſs of the 
enemy, but was influe nced to make ſuch cantonments 
to cover and protect Monmouth county, where a great 
number of the people were well- affected to govern- 
ment. It was added in his defence, that perhaps no 
line of cantonment or poſts can be ſo perfectly con- 
trived as not to admit of àn impreſſion, in ſome part, 
by a force much inferior to the aggregate power ofthe 
defenſive. It upon the whole appears, that on this 


occaſion . Howe was outwitted by General 
++ ns | | Waſhington. 
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General Waſhington. As to Colonel Rall, provid- 
ed the charge againſt him was juſt, his mifcondu& 
proceeded from the ſame errot which pre vailed ge- 
nerally among both officers and men of the Britiſh as 
well as the Heflian forces. From their ſucceſſes atid 
ſuperiority in tlie former campaign, which rhey per- 
ceived they had in every action, they held the colo- 
niſts in the utmoſt contempt, both as men and as fol- 
diers; add were teady to attribute all their advanta- 
ges to theit own perſonal bravery, which were in fact 
derived from à number of other occurrent circutn- 
ſtances ; from military ſkill, experience; and diſcipline; 
fromthe ſupetior excellency of their ſmall arms, ar- 
tillery, and of all other engines, and ſupplies necef- 
fary for war; and tilt more particularly to a better 
ſupply, and 4 more dexterous uſe of the bayonets, 
which gave them a great ſaperiority over the Ameri- 
cans, who were but badly furhiſhed with this kind of 
arms; and were not expert in the uſe of them 
Tne King's troops. began now to perceive that they 
had more to do than ſport themſelyes in winter quar- 
ters. The alarm that was how ſpread induted the 
Britiſh and auxiliary troops immediately to àſſemble, 
and General Grant, with the forces at Brunſwick to 
advance ſpeedily to Princetown, whilſt Lord Corn- 
Wallis who was gone to New York in his way to Eng- 
land, forind it neceffary to delay his vovage; aid re- 
iurn tothe defence of the Jerſeys. They found that 
they were not now without an enemy to enebunter, for 
General Waſhington having teceived reinforcements, 
had again paſſed the Delaware, and was with his 
Whole force at Trenton. Lord Cornwallis advanced 
preſently to attack him, and found him ſtrongly poſt- 
ed at the back of "—_— Creek, and in 8 
N | f | the 
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the Bridge and .other paſſages which were well co- 
vered and detended by. artillery,, After a few ſkir- 
miſhes, a. canonade enſued, which continued until 
night; the Britiſh, forces on this occaſion were oblig- 
ed to proceed, with confiderable- caution, and the re- 
membrance of the fate of the Heſſians made our of- 
ficers | more cautious than on ſome former occaſions. 
A. brigade. of the Britiſh. troops lay that night at 
Maidenhead, fix miles from Trenton, and another up- 
on its march from Brunſwick, conſiſting of the 17th, 
the 40th, and 5; 5th regiments under che command of 
Lieutenant- colonel Mawhood,. were at Princetown 
about, the ſame diſtance from Maidenhead. This be- 
ing the firuation of both ſides, General Waſhington, 
who. was far from intending te hazard a battle, hav- 
Ing uſed the neceſſary precautions of keeping up the 
Patroſes and every other appearance of remaining in 
his. camp, and leaving ſmall parties to go the rounds 
and guard the bridge and the tords, he-withdrew the 
reit of his forces in the dead of the night, with the 
moſt, profound ſilence. They marched with ſuch ex- 
pedition to: Princetown, that ſuppoſe they took a 
large compaſs hy Allenſtown partly to avoid Trenton, 
or Aſſumpink Creek, and partly to avdid the brigade 
which lay at Maidenhead, their van fell in at furpriſe 
next morning, with Colonel Mawhood, who had juſt 
begun his march. Mawhood, not having the ſmall- 
eſt idea; of their force, being prevented by the fog- 
gineſs of the; morning and other eireumſtances from 
feeing its extent, conſidered it only as an attempt of 
ſome ſtyiog party to interrupt bis march, and having 
diſperſed: theſe; by whom be was firſt attack - 
_ ed, puſhed forwärds without further apprehenſions. 
Hows in A hort time he found that not only the 17th 
j — 
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regiment which he led was attacked on all fides by a 
ſuperior force, but that it was alſo ſeparated and cut 
of from the reſt of the brigade, while he diſco- 
vered by the continual diſtant firing, that the 55th, 
which followed was not in bearer? cixcunnllanoes 
In this dangerous ſituation, Colonel Mawhood 
ſhewed much bravery, and his regiment behaved with 


great firmneſs. After a violent engagement, and the 


reateſt exertions of courage and diſcipline, they at 
ſength forced their way through the enemy with their 


bayonets, and purſued their march to Maidenhead. 


The 55th was ſeverely. prefled, and finding it impoſh- 
ble to purſue their march, retreated and returned by 


. Hillſborough to Bruaſwick. The 4oth regiment, 
which was {till at Princetown when the action begun, 


ſukered Jeſs than the others, and retreated by ano- 


ther road to the ſame place. The coloniſts confeſſed 


the bravery of Colonel Mawhood and the 17th regi- 
ment, and declared that nothing could exceed their 
valour and intrepedity. The accounts of the killed 
and wounded on this occaſion are ſo differently repre- 
ſented that it is not eaſy to extract the truth with cer- 
tainty from ſo many variaus repreſentations, Our 
accounts ſay that the number of killed, conſidering 


the warmth of the engagement, was not ſo conſidera - 
ble as might have been expected; it is however al- 


lowed that 200 of theſe three regiments were taken 
priſoners, and the killed were ſomewhat fewer. The 


| loſs of the Americans was ſaid to be much greater, 


eſpecially in killed, though from their own accounts 
we are informed that even in ſlain the number of their 
men was inferior to ours. They loſt Major-General 
Mercer belonging to Virginia, who was much eſteem- 
ed e lamented. Some have endeayoured to —_ 

| or 
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for a beer in this laſt war, which has always 
at home been repreſented as a fact, that there were 
always more of the coloniſts killed in every action 
than there were of the King? © troops. The manner 
of accounting for this diſparity in the llain is, that 
the arms of the coloniſts were not ſo good, nor die 
they know how to uſe them ſo well, as the King's 
forces; that'in loading thetr pieces in che hurry of 
action they did not take time to charge properly.— 
This is a defect common to both fides, and if a piece 
is not properly charged, the Soodattsr of it will pro- 
duce little effect; all the effect proceeding” from a 
good firelock depends upon the charging of it. The 
Joldiers in our regiments were not all vererans more 
than the Americans; and à young recruit new come 
to a regiment, though he knows ſomething of the ex- 
erciſe, will be juſt as raw in the day of battle as a mi- 
yew == or a coloniſt, and be 1 in as great a ery | in 
loading his piece. 
© This phenomenon is reſolved by: the Americans by 
denying the fact, and aſſerting on the other hand that 
in all engagements upon equal ground and equal ad- 
yantages, the difference of killed and wounded on each 
| fide was very nearly equal. Whatever there may be 
in this diſpute, one thing is certain, that the coloniſts 
had the better in this engagement. 
This ſpirited and unexpected movement of Waſhing: 
ton, with its animated conſequences, recalled Lord 
_ Cornwallis from the Delaware, who was not without 
| apprehenſion for the ſaftety of the troops and the 
magazines at Brunſwick. * The Americans ſtill avoid- 
ing a general action, and ſatisfied with the preſent 
advantages, croſſed the Mileſtone River, without any 
| further e. 2 a _ weeks however they overrun 
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Eaſt Jerſey as well as the Weſt, ſpreading themſelyes 
over the Rariton, even unto Eflex county, whereby 


ſeizing Newark, Elizabeth- town and Woodbridge, 


they became maſters of the coaſt oppoſite to Staten 


| Mand. They took their principal poſts with ſo much 


judgment, that it was not practicable to diſlodge them. 
The King's army retained only the two poſts of Brunſ- 
wick and Amboy, the one ſituated a few miles up the 
Rariton, the other on a point of land at its mouth, 

and borh holding an open communication with New 
Vork by ſea. Thus by a few well · concerted and ſpi- 
rited actions was Philadelphia ſaved, Pennſylvania 


Freed from danger, the Jerſeys clearly recovered, and 


a vigtorions and far ſuperior army reduced to act up- 


on the defenſive, and for ſeveral months reſtrained 


within very narrow and inconvenient limits. Theſe 
actions, and the raiſing himſelf from the ſeemingly 
loweſt ſtate of diſtreſs in which he appeared to be in, 
exalted the character of General Wafhington as a 
commander very high, th in Europe and America: 
and with his proceedin ugs and ſubſequent conduct 


| ſerved all together to give ſanction to that appellation 


which is now generally applied to him, of the Ameri- 


can Fabius. Theſe events cannot be attributed to any 


miſconduct in the Britiſh officers and the men whom 
they commanded, bur depended entirely upon the 
happy application of a number of powerful and con- 
curring circumſtances, which were far beyond their 
reach to controul, Many of theſe things which now 
happened had been foreſeen and foretold from the 
beginning, both by thoſe who oppoſed publicly or 
regretted in private this war, and as others are obvi- 


. ous to all men, it may not be improper to mention 
ſome of thoſe cauſes that clogged ir with particular 


Aculres 
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The peltcical of theſe. were, the vaſt extent of that 
continent, with its unuſual diſtribution into great 
tracts of cultivated and wild territory, the Jong extent 
of ſea coaſt in its front, and the boundleſs waſtes at 
the back of the inhabited countries, afforded reſource 
or ſhelter in all circumſtances; the numberleſs inac- 
ceſſable poſts and ſtrong. aataral barriers formed by 
the various. combinations of woods, mountains, rivers, 
lakes, and marſhes. All theſe properties and circum- 
ſtances, with others apertaining to the climate and 
ſeaſons, may be ſaid to fight the battles of the inha- 
bitants in a defenſive war. To theſe may be added, 
others leſs local, — The unexpected union and un- 
known ſtrength of the colonies, the judicious appli- 
cation of that ſtrength by ſuiting the defence to the 
nature, genius, and abilities of the inhabitants, as well 
as to the natural advantages of the country, thereby 
N it a war of poſts, ſurprizes, and ſkirmiſhes, 
inſtead of à war of battles. To all theſe may be ad- 
ded, the people were not bridled by ſtrong cities, nor 
deer by luxury in thoſe that were other wiſe, ſo 
that the reduction of a capital had no effects up- 
on the reſt of the Provinces, and che army could re- 
zain no more territory than what it occupied, which 
was again loſt as ſoon as It departed to ae quar- 


| ter. 


The army under Lord Cornwallis was now fadly 
flraitened ; during the remaining part of the winter, 
and the whole ſpring, while they continued at Brunſ- 
wick and Amboy, they underwent a ſevere. and un- 
remitted duty, whilſt their ranks were continually 
thinned by a continued ſeries of ſkirmiſhes, which 
were productive of no rival advantages on either 


fide, except that they inured the coloniſts to military 
| ſervice. 
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ſervice. No every load of forage that was procur- 
ed, and every article of proviſion which did not come 
from New: York, uns: fought * nd N at 
the expence bf blood. nn 
The conſequences of the late military outrages in 
the Jerſeys were now ſeyereh felt in the preſent change 
of circumſtances. As ſoon as fortune turned, and 
the means were in their power, the ſufferers of alt 
parties, the well diſpoſed io the royal cauſe, as well 
nas the neutrals and waverings, now roſe as one man, 
* ayenge their perſonal injuries and partieular op- 
preſſion. and being puſhed on by a keener ſpur than 
any which a public eauſe ar general motive eouſd have 
excited. became its bittereſt and moſt determined e- 
nemies. Thus rhe whole country, with a few exeep- 
tions, became hoſtile : Thoſe who were incapable of 
arms, acting as ſpies, and keeping a continual watch 
for thoſe t who: bore them, ſo that the ſmalleſt mo- 
tion could not be made, without its being expoſed 
and diſcovered, before it could produce the eſſects for 
which its was intended. Such were the floward 
events that during the winter damped” tlie hopes of 
a victorĩous army, and nipt the laurels of the forego- 
ing proſpe rous campaigu. Conſidering. the behavi- 
our of our army, it was a juſt act of providence which 
befel them, and the Americans were (ſufficiently vin 
dicated in juſtice for the preſent retaliations. © _ * 
It has been formerly taken notice of, that eren 
attempts had been made to call off the attention of tlie 
ſouthern colonies from the general alliance to their 
own immedi ate defence by involving them effectuallj 
nin civil war and domeſtic conrention, either through 
the: means of the well. affected in general; the Regu- 
nor 9 emigrants in the Carolinas, or 
of 


as gainſt thoſe wich * 
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tt roes iv Virgi ni. The charges which che 
— — — again r governors have alſo 
been taken notice of, timely of endeavouriig to bring 
the favages down againſt them, the people to promote 
their defigns of tyranny and defporiſmy The difap. 


Pointment in theſe attempts did not damp tlie zeal of 


the Britiſh agents among the Indian nations, nor ren- 
der them hopeleſs of tilt performing” ſome eſſential 
ſervice by engaging theſe people to make à diverſion, 
and to attack the ſouthern colonies in their back and 
defencelefs part. The Indians are in general fickle 
in their faith; greedy of preſents; and eager for ſpoil, 
and it is not difficult to work fo upon theſe —_—_— as 
to engage them in the moſt deſperate and ii 
enterprises, By a proper application of — 
they may ug perſuaded to break treatles which they 
have lately ma to purſue the moſt: baſe deſigus 
20 ee wu be i the 
ſtricteſt friendſhip. © 5 7 297 * O09 on 
KP ner brs on chis cocaſiow uſed all the . 
re in their power to bring over thoſe ſava- 
ges pa N ſavage purpoſes and deſigns. They 
held out to them that a Britiſn army was to land in 
Weſt Florida, and after penetratin the creeks Chick · 


_ efaw and Cherokee countries,” and being joined by 


the warriors of thoſe nations, they were to invade 
the Carolinas and Virginia, whilſt another formidable 
force by ſea" and land was to make à powerful im- 
preſſion” on the coaſts. Circular letters were ſent 10 = 
the ſame import to Mr Stuart the principal agent for 
Indian affairs, to the inhabitants of the back ſettle - 
ments, requiring all the well. affected as well as all 
thoſe who were willing to preſerve themſelves and 
| their 1 the ineveitable calamaties and de- 
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ſtruction of an Indian war, to be in readineſs to re- 
pair to the royal ſtandard, as ſoon as ãt was erected i 
the Cherokee country, and to bring with them their 
horſes, catile, and proviſions, for all which they were 
promiſed payment. They were likewiſe required for 
their preſent ſecurity and future diſtinction from the 


LCiag's enemies, to ſubſtribe immediately to æ papery * 
declaratory of their allegiance. This ſcheme was ſo 


plauſible that it ſeemed to aperate wonderfully upon 


the minds of tlie Indiaus, and to bave prepared them 
in a great meaſure for a general confedetacy againſt 


the colonies:: Even the ſix nations Who bad before 
agreed ta ſtrict neutrality, now began to commir-ſe- 
veral:ſmeltlhoftiiics, which were atterwards difavow: 
ed by*theie-eldirs and: chiefs. The Creek Indians, 
mbre violent; began the ſouthern war with all their 
uſuab barbarity, until finding: that the expected ſuc· 
cours did not arrive, they with a foreſight uncommon 
among Iddians; ſtopt ſuddenly ſnort, and repentiog 
of what they had done, were in rhe-preſent- ſtate of 
affairs Eaſily excuſed : and being afterwards applied 
10 ſor aſſiſanee by the Cherokees; returned for an- 
ſwer, that they, the latter. had pluckedi the thoru out 
of their foot, and were welcome to keep . re ae 
The Chetokees however fell upon the adjoining 
colonies with determined fury; carrying for à part 
of the ſummer ruin and deſtruction wherever 
they eame, ſcalping and ſlaughtering the people, and 
totally deſtroying their ſettlements: They were ſoon 
however checked, and ſeverely experienced; that 
things were much altered ſince the time of their fore 
mer warfare upon the ſame ground, and that the 
martial ſpirit now prevalent in the colonies was ex- 


tended to their remoteſt frontiers: They were-not 


&g | . only 5 


* 
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_only repulſed anddefeared.in every action by the neigh- 


douring militia of Virginia and Carolina, but purſued 
into their own country; where their towns were de- 
moliſhed, their corn deftroyed, and their warriors 
thinned in repeated engagements, until the nation was 
nearly exrirminated, and the wretched ſurvi vors were 
obliged to fabmit to any terms preſcribed by the vic- 
tors, vhilſt the neighbouring nations were ſilent ſpec- 
tators of their calamities. The Indian war was not 
more fortunate with reſpe ct to its effects on the friends 


of government in thoſe quarters, who are ſaid io a 


man to have expreſſed the utmoſt averſion to the au- 
rhors, and abhorrence of the cruelty of that meaſure, 
and that ſome of the chief leaders of the tories avow- 


ed a recantation of their former principles, merely 


on that account. It was in the midit of the buſtle and 
danger of war, and when the ſcale of fortune feemed 
to preponderate againſt the coloniſts, by the defeat 
on Long Hand and the reduct ion of New Vork, at a 
time when a great and invincible force by ſea and 
land, carried ruin and conqueſt — it directed 
its courſe, that all the members of the congreſs ven- 
tured te ſign that remarkable treaty of perpetual 
compact and union between the thirteen revolted co- 


lonies. As we have feen this treaty at large in ano- 


ther part, we ſhalt now paſs over it ee en any 
more concerning it. 5 
As the Political debates of this your und the pro- 


_ ecedingin parliament, are exceeedingly long and diffu- 


five; an account of them in this place, though they 
naturally fall in, would diſunite the hiſtory and the 
progreſs of the war; they ſhall therefore be added 


a+ tlie conclufon of TOO A 5 of this year | 
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We have already given an account of the ſituation 
of the armies in Ameriea during the winter and great- 
er part of the ſpring. As che ſeaſon opened and en- 
hrged the field of enterprize, the Braiſth commanders 


ſeized the advantages and opportunities which their 


na val ſuperiority preſented to them in a country deep- 
ly interſected with navigable rivers, and continually 
laid open in other parts by the numberſeſs inlets and 
channels which che peculiar conſtruction of the Hlands. 
and coaſts admit in their connection with the ocean 
and thoſe rirers. In the mean time, a conſiderable. 
body of provincial troops was formed under the di- 
rection of Sir William Howe, which in proceſs of 
time amounted to ſeveral thouſands, and which under 
that denomination ineluded not only Americans but 


Britiſh and Iriſh refugees from the different parts of 


the continent. The officers ot this body were gen- 
tlemen, who for their attachment to the royal cauſe 
had been obliged to forſake their reſpective provin- 
ces, or thoſe who lived under that protection in 
the New York Iſlands. . Theſe new troops were for 
the time of their ſervice placed upon the ſame footing 
as to pay, ſubſiſtence, and cloathing with the eſtabliſh- 
ed national bodies of the royal army: With this ad- 
rantage to the private men and non-commiſfioned of- 


ficers, that they were entitled to conſiderable: allot- 


ments of lands at the end of the troubles. This mea. 
ſure, befides its utility in point of ſtrength, afforded 
ſome prefent proviſion to thoſe, who having loſt eve- 
ry thing in this unhappy-conteſt, were now thrown 


upon the crown, as their only refuge and fupport, 


whilſt on the other ſide, inſtead of their being an heavy 
and unprofitable. burden to the crown, they were 
Pe 7 ia a condition which enabled them ro become 

active 


286 HISTORY QF Fer 4. b. u 
actiye 1 inſtruments i in effecting its purpoſes. 
At the ſame time, this addition of ſtrength derived 
trom and growing in the country, carried à very flat- 
tering. appearance, and ſeemed to indicate reſources 
for carrying on the war in the very ſcene of action. 
This was a:deception which government continually 
judulged, and to which they have always been 
Supes. Thoſe emigrants and tories, the greateſt of 
which had fled from diſtant parts with their families 
| and with what they could carry with them, were much 
in the fame ſituation with che army; they had no rei. 
dence tillithe war was over, and could only for once 
recruit the troops. There were but few of them 
that were in poſſeſſion of property, and during the 
time of the war could be of no more ſer vice ihan com- 
mon recruits ; and provided the war ſhould end ſuc- 
ceſs fully could be of no more ſervice thanan others 
who. ſhould: chooſe to ſetile iu the country. Even in 
thoſe pacis that were conſidered loyal, it was only che 
preſence of the army that made them ſo, and it was 
neceſſity, and not Prinęipfe, las drove them do che 
. e, A le 
Sorernor Tryon was. placed at the head of This 
new. corps, who already in his civil capacity com- 
manded the militia, and who had been at much pains 
im eſtabliſhing it for the ſupport of the royal cauſe.— 
He no bore the rank of a Major · general of the pro- 
vineials, This junction of à few tory proyincials with 
: þ royal army, was conſidered at home as a wonder- 
L acquiſition - The friends of che miniſtry began to 
boaſt that the Americans were all coming over to the 
King's fotces, and that there were as many on the 
fide. of government 2s; there were on the fide of the 
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poſed the friends of government very much; for it 


— exceedingly myſtical that ſeeing there were 


ſo many of the Americans on the ſide of the royal 
cauſe, that there ſhould be occaſion every year for 
new recruits to the army, and new large ſums ot mo-; 
ney for carrying on the war. Falſchogd and incon- 
ſtancy are iuſeparably connected. 10 

General Howe having found by experience that 
the coloniſts were not to be ſo eaſily conquered as he 


imagines, formed 2 plan of deſtroying their ſtores and 


magazines in all thoſe places where he could reach 


rhem by the aid and aſſiſtance of the ſhipping. He 


was informed that they gathered conſiderable ſtores 
and magazines at a place called Peeks-Kill, which 
lies about 30 miles up the North River from New- 
Vork, Which ſerved as a kind of port to Courtland 


manor, by which it had receiyed pravifions, and 
diſpenſed ſupplies. The Americans during the win- 


ter had built and ere&ed mills, as well as eſtabliſhed 
magazines, in a rough and mountancous tract called 
Courtland manor. This was a grand repoſitory, 
and à place of great ſecuriay ; upon this they had be- 


ſtowed much pains and expenoe, and furniſhed it with 


immenſe ſtares and proyiſfions of all ſorts. | 
Sir William Howe was informed of theſe circum- 
ane in general, and was convinced of che couſe. 
quences which would enſue, provided theſe reſources 
Which the enemy had provided with ſo much labour 
and induſtry were cut of, He knew that à general 
attempt upon Courtland -· manor would not only be 
dangerous on account of the ſtrength of ihe county, 
but impracticable from the natyre of the ground, and 


muſt proye abortive z 3 28 the length, parade, and the 


Maag of. preparation, would afford the coloniſts 
"time 
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paration, and warn them of his deſign; 
ſo that the force in that quarter would be gathered 
againſt him, and he would have to fight every inch of 
his way, under à moral certainty of loſs, without any 
proſpect of ſucceeding. And ſuppoſe he ſhould even 
de able to defeat their troops, they would have time 
to carry away the magazines to another place. 
Peek's. Kill was however within reach, and the Ge- 


neral determined to profit by that circumitance. — 


Colonel Bird, with 500 men, under the protection 
of a frigate of war, and other armed ' veſſels, was 
ſent up the North River for that purpoſe. They fer 
out upon this expedition upon the third of March 
and reached the place before the alarm was given to 
the country. Upon their approach, the provincials, 
either findjng or imagining themſelves unequal to the 
defence of the place, and being convinced that they 
had not time to remove any thing bur themſelves and 
their arms, fet fire to the barracks and principal ſtore- 
houfts, and then retreared to a ſtrong paſs about 
1wo miles diſtance, which commanded rhe entrance 


jnto the mountains, and covered a road which led to 


the mills and other ſtores. The Britiſh troops found 
upon their landing that the pro vineials had left them 
Itue to do, and that they could not carry away what 
fill remained for want of time, compleated the con- 
flagration, and had the honour of burning thoſe ſtores 
which had eſcaped the flames of the provineials. 

The troops re-imbarked, when the ſervice was per- 


formed, and the armament, after deſtroying ſeveral 
ſmall craft laden with proviſions, returned, 


This ſervice however was far trom fulfilling the 


| main defign of General Howe. Thoſe magazines 


Were not of ſo en importance and magnitude as 
| had 
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had been repreſented, and ſomerhing was {till to be 


done to (diſtreſs the enemy, and to weaken their re- 
ſources. He had received intelligence that large 
quantities of ſtores and proviſions were depoſited in 
the town of Danbury, and other places in the borders 
of Couuecticut, which lay contigious to Courtland ma- 
nor. An expedition was accordingly undertaken. 
for the deſtruction of theſe magazines, the charge of 
which was committed to Governor Tryon, who was 
aſſiſted by General Agnew, and Sir William Erſkine. 
This expedition was faid to have been formed upon 


2 plan of General Tryon, who had ſtattered himſelf 


with finding many provincials in that quarter to join 
him as foon as he ſhowld | appear at the head of the 
King's troops. This new General found himſelf un- 
der à very grie rous miſtake. The detachment ap- 
pointed to this ſervice conſiſted of 2000 men, who 
having embarked under the convoy of 2 proper naval 
armament, were landed in Norwalk in ConneQicut; 
upon April 25th, about twenty miles to the ſouthward 

of Danbury. As the country was no way prepared 


' for ſuch a viſit, having no apprehention of ſuch a de · 


ſign, the troops advaneed without interruption, and 


arrived at Danbury the following day. They now 


perceived that the country was riſing, not to join Ge- 


neral Tryon's ſtandard as he imagined, but to inter- 


cept his retreat, and as no carriages could have been 
procured, if it had been otherwiſe, to bring off the 
ſtores and proviſions, they immediately proceeded to 


the deſtruction of the proviſions and magazine. In 
the execution of this ſervice the town was reduced 
to aſhes, This has been a method of carrying on 


war in which our army has deen exceedingly ſucceſs- 


ful; from whence it would appear that they conſi- 
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dered the country as no longer: belonging: to the 
Ning but totally an enemy country, Which was to 
be wholly laid wWaſte. Tryon and his detachment 
found xhis expedition attended witk more difficulties 
han he foreſa w or Was aware of; he did not expect 
ihat in thaꝝ colony, where he promiſed himſelf ſo ma- 


ny friends, that he would meet with ſuch reſiſt- 


ance as happened to him in his return. Ihhis de- 
tachment returned on the twenty - ſaventh by the way 
of Kingsſield, without any fear that they. would 
meet with any violent aſſauk fromahe people of Con- 
necticut. In the mean time the Generals Wooſter, 
Arnold, and Sullvian, having collected as many of 
the milltia as they eould upon ſa ſudden an emergen- 
cy, marched with all expedition to cut off their re- 
treat, or to interrupt their marah, ill a larger body of 
forces could be collected. Wooſter hung upon the 


rear of the detachment, Whilſt Arnold, by croſſing 


the. coumręy, gained their front in order to diſpute 
their py 5 through Kingsßeld. Nor could the 
formidable appearance of the Britiſh forces, who had 
covering parties well furniſhed with fie pieces on their 
flank and rear, nor the tumultuary manner in which a 
militia not very numerous were got together, pre- 
vent the Americans upon every advantageous 
ground from making bold attempts to interrupt the 
progreſs of the King's army. In one of theſe ſkir- 
miſhes General Wooſler was mortally Founded. He 
was a brave and experienced officer, and had ſerved 
with reputation in the two former wars; when he 
was verging upon the ſe vemieth year of bis age, he 


fell nobly and bravely ſupporting the liberties of his 


country, againſt 2 power which he conſidered deſpo- 
OO which wanted to enſlave America, He di- 
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ed with the ſame reſolution that he had lived, and 
was much lamented by his friends. The royal forces 
had ſcarcely got clear of Wooſter when they found 
themſelves engaged with Arnold. who had gotten 
poſſeſſion pf Ridgefield, and with leſs than an hour's 
advantage of time had already thrown up an. en- 
trenchment to coyer his front. The troops however 
forced the village, and. drove back the coloniſts, who 
made a ſtout reſiſtance, conſidering the ſmallneſs of 
their number and rhe hurry in which they had been 
brought together. The action Was ſharp, and Ar- 
nold diſplayed! his uſual intrepedity. His horſe hav · 
ing been ſhot within a few yards of our foremoſt ranks 
he ſuddenly diſentangled himſelf, and drawing out a 
piſtol, ſhot the ſoldier dead, who was running up to 
transſix him with a bayonet. , Our men on this occa- 
fon had but little to boaſt of, for upon equal grounds 
aud advantages Arnold's men were fully their match. 
General Tryon found none of thoſe loyal Americans 
he hoped for on this expedition. He lay all night at 
Ridgefield, and renewed his warch on the 281. 
The next- day was not more auſpicious than the for. 
mer to our new General. The Americans were re- 
inforced with troops and cannon, and harraſſed our 
army greatly during this day's march. Eyery advan- 
tageous poſt. was ſeized and diſputed, whilſt hovering 
parties on the flanks and rear endeavoured to diſturb 
the order of the march, and to profit of every difficul- 
y of ground. The army at length gaized the hill of 
amps within cannon ſhot of their ſhips, which afford - 
ed the beſt proſpect they had met with ſince they left 
them. It was now evening, and their ammunition 
was exhauſted, although it is reported that they had 
been nnen with ſixty rounds à man, at their ſetting 
e out 
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ot upon this expedition. The forces immediately form- 
eduponthe high ground, where theenemy ſeemed more 
determined and reſolute in their attack than they had 
been hitherto. In this ſituat ion, the General order- 
ed the troops to advance, and to charge with the bay. 
onets. It was now the laſt puſh they were obliged 
either to make their way to the ſhips through the 
enemy, or yield the day. They boldly broke through 
the provincial lines, and every thing being prepared 
for their reception, chen embarked without further 
moleſtation. 7 

In this expedition our men 4 0 0 large quanti- 
ties of corn, flower, and falt proviſions; a number of 
tents, with various military ſtores and deceſſaries. 
The loſs of men on the King's fide, aceording to our 
accounts, was very inconſiderable; this was the uſual 
ſtile on theſe. occaſions. The killed, wounded, and 
miſſing, amounted only to 172, of whom more than 
two-thirds were wounded. The general loſs, ac- 
cording to all our accounts, on the ſide of the Ameri- 
cans was more than double, and the number of the 
ſlain about four to one. The Americans gave a ve- 
x different account of theſe actions, and rate our loſs 
as high as their own. Perhaps ſome allowances are 
to be mede on both ſides in giving an account of thoſe 
tranſadions. It is plain to any impartial perſon who 
reads our own accounts of this expedition, that our 
men were hard preſſed, and exceedingly glad toreach 
their ſhips, and that they never durſt attempt to look 
for either ſtores or proviſions, after they knew that 
the country began to riſe ; and if the impreſſion. of 
the Americans had been ſo feeble as for near two 
days only to kill and wound 172 men out of two thou- 


ſand, they — hare ealily. been driven back, diſ- 
25 5 perſed, 
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| lent to the lofs ſuſtained on the other. Theſe ſecret 


| Hdand. , Having been informed that commiſſaries had 


perſed, and totally routed; and the army having pur- 
ſued its march without ſo mach moleſtation as it met 
with during the whole retreat. The enemy kept 


cloſe upon them till they were under cover of their 
ſhips, which appears to have been the only thing that 


faved them from being torally deſtroyed or taken pri- 
ſoners. On the fide of our troops there were no 
officers, it is ſaid, killed. The Americans, beſides 
old General Wooſter, loſt ſeveral gentlemen, three 
colonels; and Doctor Atwater, a gentleman of conſi- 
deration in that county. The number of officers 
that happened to be in theſe ſkirmiſhes were out of 


all proportion to the number of men. The rawneſs 


of the militia, together with their weakneſs in point 


of number; obliged all the officers in that part of the 


country, as well as gentlemen, to act the part of com- 
mon ſoldiers. and uſe the moſt uncommon exertions, 
as well as to expoſe themſelves in an extraordinary 
degree. This may account for the number of men 
of rank in their ſervice who fell on their fide. Up- 
on the whole effect, this expedition did not anſwer 
the expectation upon which it was founded. The 
ſtores at Danbury were far from being what they 


were repreſented to have been; and though much 


miſchief. was done, it was doubtful whether the loſs / 
and the riſk that was run on the one fide was equiva 


expeditions had as yet come much ſhort of General 
Home's expectations, and General Tryon was fadly 
diſappointed i in his hopes of finding a loyal rejuforce- 


ment in Connecticut. 
It was not long till the people of Connecticut made 


a very ſuitable retaliation, by paying a viſit to Long 


for 
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for n time been employed in the eaſt end of Long 
Iſland, in procuring forage, grain, and other neceſſa- 
ries far" the Britiſh forces, and that theſe arcicles had 
been depoſited for embarkation, at a little port called 
Sagg Harbour; the diſtance of that place from New 
York, and the weakveſs of the protection, which 
_ conſiſted only of one company of foot, and an armed 

ſchooner of twelve guns, afforded encouragement fot 
fruſtrating that ſcheme of ſupplying the wants of the 
army. The chief difficulty lay in paſſing and repaſſing 
of the ſound, which was continually traverſed by the 
Britiſh cruizers. This difficulty was however ſur- 
mounted, and the expedition put into execution. 
Colonel Meigs, a daring and enterprizing officer, who 
had attended Arnold in the Canada expedition, and 
to whom danger as well as fatigue was become fami- 
liar. He had been taken priſoner in the attempt to 


ſtorm the city of Quebec, and was now the conductor 


of this enterprize. Having paſſed his detachment 
in whale boats through the ſound, and landed on the 
north branch of the iſland, where it is interſected by 
a bay that runs in far from the eaſt end, and having 
carried their boats over the arm of land which was in 
their way, to prevent all diſcovery from the royal 
cruizers, they embarked again in the bay, which 
Meigs croſſed with 150 men, and landed on the ſouth 
branch of the iſland, within four miles of Sagg Har- 
| bour. They arrived at the place on the morning of 
the 24th of May, before break of day, and notwith- 

ſtanding the reſiſtance which they met with from the 
guard and the crews of the veſſels, and the vigorous 
efforts of the ſchooner, which kept up a continual fire 
of round and grape fhot, within 150 yards diſtance, 
they fully completed their defign ; having burnt a do- 
| | zen 
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zen of brigs and floops which lay at the wharf, and 
entirely deitroyed every thing on the ſhore. They 


brought off with them abour go priſoners, conſiſting 


of rhe officers who commanded with the men, the 


commiſſaries, moſt of the maſters and crews of the 


ſmall veſſels, which they deitroyed. There is a cir- 
cumſtance which is ſomewhat curious, provided it is 
literally true, aſſerted by the Americans. They ſay that 
the party returned to Guildford in Connecticut, in 2 5 
hours from the time of their departure, having dur- 
ing that ſpace not only effectually compleated the de- 
ſign of their expedition, but having traverſed no leſs 
by land and water than 90 miles. A degree of expe- 
dition that is a little incredible, and from which, if 
the fact is eſtabliſned, it would appear that Meigs pol 
ſeſſes no ſmall portion of that ſpirit which operated in 


the Canada expedition. In this manner did the peo- 


ple of Connecticut return the viſit of his Majeſty's 
forces, and gained as much advantage as their friend 


General Tryon, with a great deal of leſs loſs, and in a 


far ſhorter time. This was a ſignature of enterprize 
in the behaviour of the coloniits, which was ominous 


to the King's forces, and ſhewed what the ſpirit of 


ſuch men would lead them to, if once .they were 


compleatly armed, and in a proper ſtate of diſcip- 


line. 
The ſpring was now over, and the ſeaſon for action 
far advanced, but from ſome improvidence and inat- 


tention very unaccountable at home, the army was 


reſtrained from taking the field through the want of 
tents and field equipage. Lord Cornwallis however 
made a ſhift with the old tents to encamp the forces 


at Brunſwick on the hills that commanded the Rari- 


. and formed a communication from that river to 
* 
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Amboy: The example being followed at the latter 
place by General Vaughan. This delay was of the 
greateſt importance to the coloniſts. The winter 
campaign had been principally carried on by detach- 
ments of the militia, the greater part of whom return - 
ed home when the ſervice/ was expired. Others, 
more generous, more patient of labour, or more ſan- 
guine in the common cauſe, out- ſtayed the allotted 
time merely from a conſideration of the weakneſs of 
the army, and the ruin which muſt attend their de- 
parture before it was reinforced. The buſineſs of 
recruiting under the engagement of ſerving during 
the war, or even for three years went on lowly. The 
term of ſervice it is ſaid, was eontrary to the genius of the 
people, and the different provinces found the greateſt 
difficulty in raiſiüg their eomplement of troops which 
had been allotted to them by the congreſs. Their 
laſt reſort for the preſent was io make draughts from 
the militia. | Such an act of violence upon thoſe who 
were contending for liberty on the moſt enlarged plan, 
and who conſidered all the rights of freemen as ſa- 
cred, was both weariſome and dangerous. Every 
method was tried to avoid having recourſe to this 
diſagreeable meaſure, and final reſource. In ſome of 
the colonies the enliſting of apprentices, and of Irill 
indented ſervants, was permitted, contrary to former 
reſolutions and decrees, with a promiſe of indemniſi- 
cation to their maſters. Another thing which hinder- 
ed the ſudden recruiting of the army in the Jerſeys 
was, that the New England provinces, which abound- 
ed with men, were taken up with their own domeſtic 
affairs. An invaſion was expected on the fide of Ca- 
nada; Hudſon's River and Rhode Iſland afforded con- 


tinual room for apprehenſion ; nor did an expe- 
dition 
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ditionagainſt Boſton appear at all impoſſible; eſpecially 
as the great number of Britiſh-prizesthar were brought 
into that port, had beſides rendered it an object of 
the firſt importance, and renewed and even increaſed, 
if poſſible, the deteſtation and abhorrence with which 
that people had been long regarded. In fuch circum- 
ſtances, the advantages of an early campaign, and 
the benefit! which the colonilts derived from a delay 
are obvious. The fine weather brought reinforces 
ments from all the quarters to the Jerſeys. Thoſe 
who ſhuddered at a winter's campaign grew bold in 


"ſummer ; andthe certainty of a future winter had no 


greater effect than diſtant evils uſually have. Gene- 
ral Waſhington having received new reinforcements 
quirted his Former ſtation in the latter end of May, 
in the neighbourhood of Morriſtown, and advanced 
within a few miles of Brunſwick, when he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſtrong country along Middle Brook. A 
great part of the after events of the war in the Jer- 
ſeys depended upon this movement. Waſhington 
turned that 'adyamtageous ſituation to every account 
of which it was capable. His camp winding along 
the courſe of the hills, was ſtrongly entrenched and- 
well covered with artillery ; and it was alſo well fe- 
cured 'by the difficulties of approach, which the 
gronnd in its front threw in the way of an enemy, 
In this ſituation he commanded a view of the Britiſh 
encampment on the hills of Brunſwick, and of much 
of the intermediate OY towards that place and 


| Amboy.” 


The Britiſh plan of operations was at this time a 
little perplexed; Waſhington had taken ſuch mea- 
ſures as neither our miniſtry at home, nor. our com- 
manders ie had ſo much as thought of, even in, 

idea. 


\ 
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idea. They had been well informed of many conſe- 
quences, which they looked upon as viſionary, which 
happened as they had been foretold, but they con- 
tinued under the ſame deluſion and infatuation.—— 
There were two ſchemes which occurred to the Bri- 
tiſ General. The firſt to penetrate from New- 
York through the Jerjeys to the Delaware; to drive 
Waſhington before him, and elear thoſe provinces of 
the enemy; reduce the inhabitants to ſo effectual a 
ſtate of ſubjection as to eſtabliſh a ſafe and open com- 
munication between New York and the army. Af- 
ter this to ſecure the paſſage of the Delaware, be- 
come maſters of Philadelphia, which would be the 
centre from which they would diſtribute conqueſt and 
correction to all the colonies. This was undoubted- 
ly by much the ſhorteſt method; but even then there 
were ſeveral very great difficulties 5 in the way of the 
execution of this projet. Waſhington was to be 
brought ro a deciſive action and alſo defeated, other- 
wiſe they could not proceed without leaving all be- 
bind expoſed to his army. This could not be done 
contrary to his inclination, and it was not probable 
that he would riſk a battle without ſuch viſible ad- 
vantages as would either inſure the victory to him or 
render our army incapable of purſuing this plan of 
eperation. Should our army leave him behind and 
paſs the Delaware, they would have an enemy in 
front, and a ſtrong army in the rear, which was far 
from being adviſeable ; and in caſe that this project 
ſhould fail, it would be the ruin of the royal caulc in 
America. Our miniſtry, who never have feen far 
before them, have ſince conſidered this as the moſt 
elegible plan, and blamed General Howe for not put - 


ting it in execution; but according to all the concur- 
ring 
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ed in the central provinces, there was anot 
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ring circumſtances at that time, it appeared impoſſible 
to have put this plan into execution. The miniſter 
for the American department, who in. his ideas of war 
has al ways differed from every brave officer, may 
perhaps imagine that this ſcheme might have been 
executed by obſerving the method which he practiſed 
at Minden; but as he gave no particular orders to 
General Howe upon this head, he ought not to accuſe 
him for not doing what he found to be wholly 1 imprac- 
aicable; 

The other plan, which was more tedious, but at 
the ſame time probable, and attended with leſs imme- 
diate difficulty and loſs of blood, was to make uſe of 
the ſnipping, which had never failed in doing eſſen- 


tial ſervice, and to attack Pennſylvania by the ſide of 
Cheſapeak Bay. his opened the way into the rich- 


eſt and beſt of the central colonies, and led either di- 


realy or by. croſſing a county of no great extent, to 
he poſſeſſion of the object intended. When this 
point was gained, Philadelphia was to become a place 
of arms, and the centre of action, whilſt every part 


of the fertile and flouriſhing provinces of Penſylva- 
nia, Virginia and Maryland, would, from their deep 


bays and navigable rivers, be expoſed to the combin- 
ed powertul action, and continval operation of the 
land and ſea forces. But before this plan was adopt- 
ed, meaſures were taken in the Jerſeys; if poſſible, to 
bring General Waſhington to an action. 


But beſides the operations intended to be 2 
er to be 


carried on in the North. on the fide of Canada, where 
very conſiderable army had been collected, and by 
the ſucceſs upon the lakes in the laſt campaign had 
a way opened fer it to 73 into the back ap 
1 1 0 
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of the New England and New York provinces.—-— 
The command of this army was committed ro Gene- 
ral Burgoyne, wito'wis reported to be the author of 
the plan. he great body was to be ſeconded by a 
lefler expedition from the uppermoſt part of Canada 
by the way of Ofwego-to the Mohawk river. This 
feheme was eagerly adopted by the miniſtry, who 
founded the greateſt hopes upon its ſuecefs. All the 
advantages that had ever been expected from the com- 
plete poſſeſſion of Hudſon's River, the eſtabliſhment 
of a communication between the two armies, the cut- 
ting off all intercourfe between the northern and 
fouthern colonies, with the conſequent opportunity 
of cruſhing the former, detached and eut off from all 
afliftance, it was now hoped would have been realiz- 
ed. The greater hopes were indulged concerning this 
plan, from the opinion entertained of the effect of the 
favages upon the minds of the Americans. It was 
knowů that the coloniſts in general were in great 
dtead of them from tlieit eruel and waſting manner 
of making war. Theſe were therefore collected at a 
great expence, and with much labour from all parts 
of rhe continent. It a word, this expedition ſeemed 
io become the favourite miniſterial object of this year. 
It was worthy of that miniſter, to whoſe care the 
management bf the war in that department was com- 
mitted, and ic the hifory-of his life will fil up ſome 
pages not much to his honour, The ſcheme and the 
execution will be ſeen more clearly afterwards When 
we come to the war in Canada, © 
A number of Britiſh and German recruits having at 
laſt arrived at New York, with tents and ſield equi · 
page, Sir William Howe, about the middle of June, 


marchedd into the Jerſeys, to endeavour to bring the 


| provincial General to an engage ment, The provincials 
| 0 Were 


PW. 
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were in poſſeſſion of a ſtrong poſt; from which it was 
not eaſy to drive them; and General Waſhington, 
beſides the ſtrength of his fituation, was now rea- 
dered conſiderable by ne reinforcements. Several 
ſtrong bodies, under the command of the Generals 
Gates, Parſons, and Arnold, advanced to the border 

of the North River, where they were ready to paſs 
over to the Jerſzys, whenever there ſhould be an op- 
portunity for action, or the neceſſity of their friends 
required their aſſiſtance. At the ſame time the Jer- 
ley militia aſſembled from all quarters with the great: 
_ eſt readineſs and zeal, to aſſiſt in the general cauſe ; 
ſo that whatever motion the army made, or whatever 
poſition it took, it was watched and ſurrounded with 
enemies. General Howe, truſtiag to the goodneſs 
of his troops and the experience of his officers, tried 
every method he could deviſe to provoke Waſhing» 
ton to an engagement, and to make him change his 
ſituation, He puſhed forward detachments; and 
made motions as if he intended to paſs him and advance 

to the Delaware. This meaſure failing of ſucceſs, 
he advanced in the front of his lines, where he con- 
tinned for four days, examining. the approaches to 
his camp, and accurately ſcrutinizipg the ſituation of 
his poſts, hoping that ſome weak and unguarded part 
might be found, upon which an attack might have 
been made with fome probability of ſucceſs, or that 
when the armies were fo near, chance, inadvertency, 
jmpatience, or error, might occaſion ſome movements 
or produce {ome circumſtance, which would bring on 
a general engagement. General Waſhington knew 
the whaſe importance and value of his ſituation, As 
he had too much temper to be provoked or furprized 
into a meaſure which would have made him gire up 
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his real advantages, ſo he had too much penetras 
tion to Joſe: them by circumvention or flight, He 


had profited 1o long by his cautious line of eonduct, 


from which he had not hitherto departed, nor deviat- 
ed during the courſe of the troubles in America, of 
never committing the fortune of his country to the 
hazard of a ſingle action, that he was not now inclin- 
ed to alter his plan, or change the rule of his con- 
duct, when he was not preſſed by any neceſſity to do 
E ; | 45 | | 

j General Howe did not give up all hopes of bring- 
jag Waſhington from his ſtrong fituation, and purlu- 
ed a plan that had well nigh anſwered his deſign.— 
Upon the roth of June, he ſuddenly. retreated, and 
not without ſome; vitible ſignatures of precipitation, 
from his poſition in the front of the enemy, and with- 
drawing his troops from Brunſwick, retreated with 
the whole army towards Amboy; This partly pro- 
duced the effect which he intended. The. army was 
eagerly purſued by ſeveral large bodies of. provincial 
regulars, as well as of the Jerſey militia, under the 
command of the Generals Maxwell, Lord Stirling, 


and Conway; the latter of whom was a Colonel of 


the Iriſh brigades, and one of that numerous train of 
officers in the French ſervice, who had taken an ac- 
tive part againſt Great Britain in this unhappy war. 
The royal army in this feigned retreat were guilty of 
ſome particular exceſſes ; enormities, which were 
thought to have been permitted an purpoſe to enflame 
the paſſions of the coloniſts, and to promote the ge- 
neral deſign of bringing them to an engagement, 
were committed on this occaſion. — Jo com- 
plete the  delufion of the Americans, the bridge 


| Anek Was inen for che Delaware was thrown o- 


Ver 
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yer the channel which ſeparates the continent from 
Staten Ifland. The heavy baggage, and all the in- 
cumbrances of the army were paſſed over; ſome of 
the troops followed, and every thing was in immedi- 
ate preparation for ab paſſage for the reſt of the ar- 
my. By theſe meaſures, if the immediate deſign tail- 
ed of ſucceſs, every thing was forwarded as much as 
it could be for the intended embarkation ; a meaſure 
with which the Americans were as yet unacquainted, 

and of which they had not any information. h very 
circumſtance concurred, along with the vanity natural 
to mankind, to induce the Americas to believe that 
it was a real and not a pretended flight, and that it 
proceeded from a knowiedge ot their ſuperiority, and 
a dread of their power. General Waſhington, not- 
withſtanding all his caution, was ſo far impoſed upon 
by this feint, that he quitted his ſecure poſts upon the 
hills, and advanced to a place called Qubble- town, to 
be nearer at hand to protect or ſupport his advanced 
parties. Waſhington was very near on this occaſion 
enſnared, and was certainly very much off his guard 
to ſuffer himſelf to become a dupe to a piece of mere 
artifice, which he might readily have perceived could 
proceed from none of theſe cauſes which he i imagined 
determined General Howe to decamp, and paſs his 
men over the channel. Some days paſſed while theſe 
- motions and manceuvres were carrying on, when the 
Britiſh General on a ſudden changed his courſe and 
marched his army back by different routs, and with 
great expedition to Amboy. There were three things 
he had in view by this change of his poſition. | To 
ent of ſome of the principal advanced parties to bring 
the enemy to an engagement in the neighbourhood 
of Qubble- to wo; or if rw deſign ſhould fail through 


the 
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the celerity of the enemy, it was intended that Lord 
Cornwallis, who with his column of troops was to take 
a conſiderable circuit to the right, ſnould, by turning 
the left of the provincials, take poſſeſſion of ſome pal, 
ſes in the mountains, which by their ſituation and 
command of ground would have reduced them to a 
neceſſity of abandoning that ſtrong camp, which had 
hitherto afforded them ſo advantageous a ſecurity.— 
This part of Lord Cornwallis's appointment had more 
difficulties attending it than were at firſt perceived ; 
for after he had diſperſed ſome ſmall advanced parties 
he fell in with about zoo men under the command of 
Lord Stirling, ſtrongly poſted: in a woody country, 
and well covered by artillery judiciouſſy diſpoſed full 
in His Way, and ſeemingly determined to diſpute his 
paſſage with great vigour and firmneſs, The Britiſh 
and Heſſian troops, by a mutual emulation, exerted 
all their vigour, and fonght with great intrepedity; 
they preſſed forward to try who ſhould firſt come to 
a cloſe engagement with the enemy, and overcome all 
obſtacles. The coloniſts, who both knew that they 
were not an equal match for the Britiſh beſt troops, 
and beſides were ordered not to hazard too much, 
made the beſt uſe of their artillery and ſmall arms up- 
on their enemy as they advanced, and then retreated 
as faſt as they could. Several men on both ſides were 
killed on this occaſion, though we have never yet had 
a true and diſtinct account of the killed and wound 
ed. 

The Americans, who had the adyantage of the 
woods, and had their artillery well placed and alſo 
wel ſupplied, did conſiderable execution upon the 

Britiſh oops, of which our accounts make no men · 
. | Hog, 
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tion. They were however forced to fly with ſome 
tos, and left three pieces of braſs cannon in the 
hands of the Britiſh guards and the Heſſian grenadi- 
ers. Our men purſued the fugitives as far as Weit- 
field, but the woods and the intenſe heat of the wea- 
ther prevented rhe purſuit producing any effect. In 
this attack thoſe who boaſted of victory ſuffered more 
than the vanquiſhed, and the farigue of their march 
rendered them unfit for any action in a ſhort time. 
General Waſhington by this time perceived his ex- 
ror, and ſpeedily remedied it by withdrawing his ar- 
my from the plains, aud again recovered his ſtrong 
camp upon the hills. At the ſame time perceiving the 
further defign of Lord Cornwallis, he ſecured thoſe 
paſſes upon the mountains, the poſſeſſion of which by 
the Britiſh troops would have laid him under the ne- 
ceſſity of a critical change of ſituation, which could 
not be executed without much danger. Thus was 
General Howe's well concerted ſcheme of bringing 
the enemy to action, or at leaſt of withdrawing them 
from their ſtrong holds, rendered abortive by the 
cautiot and prudence of General Waſhington. In 
this attempt General Howe ſhewed a great deal of 
military addreſs and forecaſt, and did all that any ot- 
ficer could have done to fulfil the defign which he 
had in view. But he was fo well matched in point of 
 Generalſhip by General Waſhington, that the ut- 
molt bounds of his military plans and operations were 
inveſtigated by that officer, either before they were 
executed, or as ſoon as they began to be put in prac- 
Ty, and generally prevented from producing any 
| a, ee „ ee 
Sir William Howe was now convinced that Waſh. 
ingron was tov firmly attached to his defenſire plan 
; | or 
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of operation in conducting the war, to be induced 
by any other means than by ſome very clear and de- 
eided advantage, to hazard a general engagement. 
Nothing now remained to be done in the Jerſeys —— 
To advance to the Delaware through an enemy's 
country, and with ſuch a force i in his rear, appeared 
to the, Britiſh commanders a project pregnant with 
folly, and approaching. near to madneſs. . They had 
found by experience that the provincials could fight 
when they perceived that it was for their advantage, 
and that in caſe} of marching through the Jerſeys to 
the Delawarc, they would have many difficulties, and 
What ageravared the circumſtances, was, that the 
King's troops knew of no friends before them in caſe 
of any misfortune. All delay and waſte of time now 
10 the Jerſeys. was fruit leſs, and could auſwer no va- 
luable purpoſe; it was better to employ. the troops 
in ſome other quarter, where ſome advantages might 
be gained. This was the opinion of the Britiſh ot- 
ficers ig general, as well as of the commanders in 
chief. General Howe accordingly returned Wich 
Bis Woge to Amboy, and paſſed them over to Staten 
"Hand, from whence the, e was to take 
Ae 1 
The preparation for rhis WA expedition excited 
a general alarmover all America. Boſton, rhe North 
River, the Delaware, Cheſapeak Bay, were alternate- 
ly conficered as its objects. General Waſhington en- 
deavoured to inform himſelf in the, beſt; manner he 
could concerning the object of this expedition; he 
made uſe of all the ſpies he had about New Vork and 
other parts, to try if he could ſift out che place of its 
deſtination, chat he might put the people upon their 
guard, and provide againſt the impending davger.— 7 
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— lr was one of the manifeſt advantages of theſe fea 


2 1 e $4 vey 
adventures, that it was next to impoſſible for Gene- 


ral Waſhiogton directly to know where the 
ſtorm would fall. He was therefore under the neceſ- 


ſity to continue in his preſent ſuuation, and the King's 


troops Were proceeding to the place of deſtination 
before he could be in readineſs to reſiſt them. By 


this means he could not have that choice of poſts, by 


which hitherto he had had it in his power to avoid an 
8 eee e e ene 


While this gravd expedition was preparing, and 
the Americans were in anxious apprehenſion concern- 


ing its deſtination, a ſpirited adventure was underta· 
ken by a few of the provincials. This adventure not 

2 4* . 131 ! 1 18 1 " 
only retaliated the ſurpriſe of General Lee, but ſeem- 
ed to procure an indemnification for his perſon. Up- 
on the zoth of June, Colonel Barton, a provincial of- 
ficer, with ſome other officers and volunteers, gave 
over by night from Providence to Rhode Ifland, and 


though they bad a long paſſage by water, they elud- 
ed the watchfulneſs of the ſhips of war which ſur» 


rounded the ifland, and conducted their enterprize 


. with ſuch ſifence, ſecrecy, boldneſs, and dexterity, 


that they ſurpriſed General Preſcot, who command- 
ed in chief, in his quarters, and brought him and his 


aid*de-camp, through all thoſe perils, ſafe to the con · 


tinent. The method they purſued was, as ſoon as 
they came near the King's ſhips they , muffled their 
ears, and rowed to the place of their deſtination, 
where the rowers lay upon their oars, and the Colo- 
nel and his party went a-ſhore. They proceeded to 
the General's quarters through a field of growing 
corn, unperceived by any of the guards upon the 
land, and came ſtraight to the houſe where the Ge- 


neral was; and having ſecured a centinel at the door, 


* 


K k Colonel 
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Colonel Barton boldly ruſhed in, and found the Ge- 
neral, with moſt of his cloathes off, going to bed. — 
There 1 aye much ceremony uſed in I 
tion; he was ordered immediately to come off juſt as 
he was, and to keep filence, otherwiſe he ſhould die 
that moment he made the ſmalleſt noiſe, both he and 
his aid-de-capm ; but prov.ided they dig not make 
nojſe or reliſtance, they ſhould be uſed as gentlemen, 
and receive no harm. They were carried off in this 
manner, and led by the Colonel and his party thro! 
the field of corn, and brought to the boat that was , 
waiting for their arrival, in which they were immedi , 
ately put and carried to the continent. This was a 
moſt terrible mortification to General Preſcot, who 
not long before this had carried matters to ſuch a 
length as to fer a price upon the head of General Ar- 
nold, and offered a reward of 1000l. for taking his 
perſon, 3 as if he had been a common outlaw, ar a rob- 
ber; an inſult which Arnold returned by offering 
5ool. to ſuch as ſhould apprehend General Preſcot, 
Iignifying that he did not think him worth a thouſand 
Pounds, nor of fo much value as himſelf. Amidſt all 
the hurry and threatening of war, the continental 
| congreſs did not forget thoſe ſecondaty means, that 
as well as immediate intereſt, render men brave and 
intrepid in the cauſe of his country. As a teſtimony 
of public gratitude and an excitement to virtue and 
true patriotiſm, they ordered, that a monument ſhould 
be erected at Boſton in honour, of Major-General 
Warren, who commanded. and fell at the battle of 
Bunker's-hill ; and another in Virginia in honour of 
Brigadier- * Mercer, who was ſlain in the ac- 
tion near Princetown in the Jerſeys. The reſolution 
conveyed in a very few words the hig heſt eulogium 


ON 
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on the characters and merits of the deceaſed. They al- 
ſo. decreed that the former of theſe gentlemen, and 
the youngeſt ſon of the latter, ſhould be educated at 
the expence ofthe United States. As General Mer. 
cer had a good landed eſtate, the propriety of adopt. 
ing his youngeſt. ſon, as the child of the public is 
abundantly evident, It was eaſy to perceive, that 

men who were ſo zealous in purſuing wiſe and pru- 
dent meaſures in the moſt inferior parts of policy, 
were not to be over-reached by a Nene drowned in 
corruption, and ſunk in vice. 

Though the preparations for the grund expedition 
had been purſued for ſome time with great zeal and 
alacrity, and the crews of 300 veſſels had given their 
aſſiſtance, yet ſuch were the unavoidable delays inci- 
dent to ſuch extreme operations, that it was not till 
the 23d of July that the fleet and army could deparc 
from Sandy Hook. With a deſign to deceive and 
perplex the provincials, the General ordered ſome 
tranſports with a ſhip cut down to act as a floating 
battery, up the North River, a little before the em- 
barkation was compleated ; a feint which ſucceeded 
ſo far as to induce, General Waſhington to detach a 
conſiderable body of his troops a-crofs that river, — 
The force that embarked upon this expedition con- 
ſiſted of thirty-ſix Britiſh and H eſſian battalions, in- 
cluding the light infantry and grenadiers, a powerful 
artillery, a body of New Yorkers, called the Queen's 
rangers, and a regiment of light horſe, Seventeen bat- 
talions, with a regiment of light horſe, and the re- 
mainder of the new provincial troops, were leſt for 
the protection of New York and the adjoining iſlands. 
Seven battalions remained in Rhode Iſland. So much 
was the army weakened by Koaping poſſeſſion. bf 
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theſe places, which it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
hold as important poſts. General Howe had once 
intended to have taken a greater force with him up- 

on this occafion, but upon the repreſentation of Sir 


Henry Clinton, who was to command in his abſence, 


of the danger which the iflands' would be expoſed to 
from the extenſiveneſs of their coaſts, and the great 
number of poſts that were neceffarily to be maintain - 
ed; he acknowledged the force of theſe arguments 
by diſembark iug ſeveral regiments. e TY 

Many conjectures were formed by the provincials 
concerning this expedition, though they were as yet 
uncertain concerning its real deſtination. It howe- 
ver alarmed them greatly, though it did not diſpirit 
them. There was another thing that ſeemed to 


threaten them at this time with dreadful conſequences. 


General Burgoyne was making a rapid progreſs in the 
North, and ſome of their own officers but had behav- 
ed indifferently. Ticonderago had been given up in 

a manner that was not expected, and ſome of the offi- 
cers were greatly blame d for giving it up ſo eaſily. 
They on this occaſion behaved with a firmneſs that 
Would have done honour to a Roman ſenate, and did 
not ſhew the ſmalleſt deſpondency under theſe misfor- 
tunes. They immediately iſſued orders to recal all 
the troops to the head quarters, and an enquiry to be 
made into the conduct of the general officers who had 
abandoned Ticonderago; — they directed General 


"Waſhington to appoint other commanders, and to 


ſammon fuch numbers of the militia from the Eaſtern 
and central provinces for the Northern ſervice, as he 
ſhould judge ſufficient for reſtraining the progreſs of 
the enemy. The meaſures taken on this occaſion to 


cluſion 


check the progreſs ot General Burgoyne, in the con- 


© 
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cluſion fulfilled their moſt ſanguine expectations, as we 
ſhall ſee in its proper place. | . 5 | 

This new expedition was at firſt not attended with 
favourable circumſtances ; the winds were contrary, 
and its progreſs to the place of deſtination was flow;— 
It coſt them a week before, they could gain the Capes 
of the Delaware, When they arrived there the com. 

manders received information that the enemy had tak- 
en meaſures for rendering the navigation of that river 
impracticable, which damped the ſpirits of the com- 
manders in purſuing their deſign by.thar way. They 
at laſt gave it up, and adopted another plan. The 
paſſage by Cheſapeak Bay to that part of Maryland, 
which hes towards the eaſt of that vaſt inlet, which is 
not far from Philadelphia, was now fixed upon as more 
open, and being attended with fewer obſtacles to hin- 
der their operations. But here again the winds were 
contrary in this part of the voyage, ſo that ir was paſt 
the middle of Auguſt before they entered Cheſapeak 
Bay ; this was a circumſtance very unfavourable at 
this ſeaſon of the year, when the weather was hot, 
and when the N crowded with men and horſes 
cooped up together in the ſame veſſels. And which 
muſt have been attended with the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences, provided the commander in chief had not 


taken care to guard againſt every event, by e 
oul 


bounded proviſion he had made for the voyages a | 
failure ot any one article, even that of water, d 
have been ircemediable in thoſe parts at that ſeaſon, | 
As ſoon as they entered the Bay the winds turned | 
_ favourable, fo that the fleet reached the mouth of | 
the Elk, near its extremity, in ſafety, through a moſt | 
ntricate and dangerous navigation, for ſuch a multi- 
LES | tudoe 
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„ tude of eben in which the Admiral 1 the 
| different parts ofa commander, inferior officer, and 
pilot, with great ability and perſeyerance. Having 
proceeded up the Elk as far as it was capable of ad- 
mitting their paſſage, the army was at length relieved 
from its long and tedious confinement on board the 
tranſports, being landed without oppoſition at Elk 
Ferry on the 25th of Auguſt, in a degree of health 
and ſpirits ſcarcely to have been expected. One part 
of the army advanced at the head of the Elk, and 
| dhe other continued at the landing place, io protect 
| and forward the artillery ſtores and neceſſary provi- 
ſions; for the General did not permit the troops to be 
encumbered with any baggage, and rhe ſcarcity of car- 
riage rendered a great ee in the article of 
tents neceſſary. 
__ General Waſhington, who had for ſome time been 
| in ſuſpenſe concerning the deſtination of this arma- 
ji ment Was at laſt truly informed of the place of its ap- 
" ointment ; this had generally been well conjectured 
from the firſt of its preparation, though none pretend- 
ed to be particularly certain of the very point where 
it would operate. The General as ſoon as he was 
ſufficlently informed of the landing of the enemy, 
marched his army from the Jerſeys to the defence of 
Philadelphia, and upon hearing that the enemy was 
landed at the Elk, advanced to the Brandy Wine 
Creek or River which runs croſs the country about 
half way to that city, and falls into the Delaware. 
The force of the coloniſts, including the militia, a- 
mounted to near 15000 men, making allowance tor 
poſts, and parties placed to keep a proper commu- 
nication with thoſe parts that were of the molt eſſen- 
gal ſervice to them to maintain. The King's forces 
were 
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vere near about the fame number or fomewhat more 
numerous. ; 

In order to quiet the minds of the people i in Penſyl 
vania, Delaware counties, and the adjacent parts of 
Maryland, and to prevent the total deſertion, and deſo- 
tion of the country in the front of the army, the Ge- 
neral publiſhed a declaration, promiſing that the 
ſtricteſt regularity ſhould be obſerved, and good order 
and diſcip line kept up by the army; that the moſt ef 
fectual ſecurity and protection ſhould be given ro all 
is Mayeity's- -peaceable and well-difpoſed fubjefts ;— 
exreuding at the fame time this ſecurity and protection 
to ſuch perſons, who not ha ing been guilty of aſſum- 
ing le gillative power, might otherwiſe have acted le- 
gally i in ſubordinate ſtations, upon the provifion of 
their immediate returning to their habjration, ' and 
behaving peaceably tor the future. This declaration 
alſo offered pardon to all officers and ſoldiers in arms, 
who ſhould ſurrender themſelves to the royal army.— 
This was like many other declarations of the fame 
kind very little regarded, and produced no effect. 
It proceeded upon a ſuppoſition which has been 
the univerſal- infatuation of the royal party from the 
beginging of this ruinous war, namely, that there 
were great numbers of pet ſons well affected to the 
King through all their colonies, when in truth, except 
in a very few places, there were none but ſuch as 
were thoroughly enemies to the royal cauſe, and were 
ready to take up arms againſt it. Had General Waſh . 
ington publiſhed. a ſimilar declaration to the King's s 
army, he would have found as many deſerters as Sir 
William Howe did, and his declaration would have 
produced much the fame effect. There has been no- 
1 which has rendered onr Genera] officers and 
commiſſioners 
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8 more ridiculous ER their proclama- 
tions and official declarations. Theſe have been ſo 
defeQive in point of compoſition, and ſo enigmatical 


in their ſtile, that they have had generally the ap. 


pearance of being the compoſitions of ſome blunder- 
ing lawyers, who always write not to be underſtood. 
All the papers in general which have been publiſhed 
fince the beginning of this war, whether the accounts 
of battles, the victory and other tranſadtions have 
been written more in the ſtile of the Sibyline oracles 
than in the expeſſion of narrations intended to inform 
the public concerning matters of fact. 

The royal army did not leaye the head of the Elk 
until the third of September, when they began their 
march towards Philadelphia. In the mean time the 
provincials had advanced from Brandy Wine, and tak- 
en poſt at Red Clay Creek, from whence they puſhed 
forward detachments to 1eize the-difficult poſts in 
the woods, and to interrupt the march of the royal 
Forces by continual ſkirmiſhes., As the country was 
woody and difficult, and not well known by the roy- 
aliſts, and the coloniſis underſtood how to improve 
ſuch circumſtances, the General was obliged to march 


- Nowly, and obſerve great caution ; and, conſidering 


his ſiruation, and the character of the commander in 
oppoſition, there was much neceſſity for caution and 
circumſpection in every ſtep. of his march. The Bri- 
tiſh troops; were indeed brave, well commanded, and 
under good diſcipline ; they were ready and willing 
to fight at command, but then they could not perform 
- Impoſſibilities. They had lately felt that the colo- 
niſts could fight, and make a more formidable im- 
preſſion upon their ranks than they had becd taught 
to believe that they ever could. This had removed 
: that 


n r 
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chat fantaſtic apprebetiſion that the provincials were 
all cowards, and made even the private ſoldiers be- 
come leſs ſanguine in their ideas of victory. 

General Howe was now from neceſſity as well as 
from bis human diſpoſition, ſparing of his men. He 
ene w that recruits were to be brought from a great 
diſtance, and procured with difficulty even at the 
ſource. Eyery man killed, wounded, or taken, was 
to him. an irretrievable loſs, and ſo far as it went, an 
incurable weakening of the army; for the preſent year 
at leaſt. On the other hand, the enemy were at 
home. Every loſs they ſuſtained was nor only imme-' 
diately repaired, but the military abilities of the fur- 


vivors were encreaſed by every deſtruction of their 


fellows: | This camion could not prevent ſome ſkir- 
miſhes, in whichithe royalforces were ſaid to be always 
victorious. It mult be obſerved that in theſe ſkir- 
miſhes the coloniſts generally fled; but it was from 
one poſt ro another; when, after they had killed 4 
number of our men Wees they retired to another 
poſt without any loſs. -* | 
This was an effetual wethod to this our army in- 

Tenfibly without much loſs to themſelves, and was in 
effect a flow but ſure victory. It was thought at this 
time, that the Americans did not make all the uſe of 
the advantages of the country that might have beert 
expected, by harraſſing and interrupting the progreſs 
of the King's troops; but it is plain thoſe that affirm 
this are not acquainted with che deſigns of General 
Waſhington, nor the ſcheme he now had in view. 2 
He wanted to try his men by a more general actlon, 
with as much ſafety to his army and the main cauſe a9 
poſſible; for tbis reaſon ke retired beyond Brandy 
Wines and took * heights, that _— 
9 | L ed 
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ed he fords, with an intention of diſputing the paf- 
fage of that river. In this ſituation upon the 21th of 
of September the Britiſh forces adyanced in two co- 
lumns towards the enemy. The right, under the 
command of General Knyphauſen, marehed dircaly 
to Chad's Ford, which lay in the centre of the enemy's 
«line, where they expeded and waited for the principal 
attack: their right and left covered leſs practicable 
fords and paſſages for ſome miles on either hand. An 
| heavycanonade began on both ſides about ten o'clock, 
which was continued and well ſupported during the 
day, whilſt General Howe, to amuſe and deceive the 
encmy, made repeated attempts for forcing the fords, 
as if the paſſage of the river had been the principal 
object he had in view. The Americans, to fruſtrate 
this intention, bad paſſed ſeveral detachments 
to the other kde, who continued a courſe of ſkirmiſh- 
es, ſometimes. advancing and ſometimes retreating, 
80 at laſt they were driven over the river. General 
owe finding that he met with a more vigorous re- 
ſill ance than he at firſt expected, endeavoured to com- 
pleat by ſtratagem what he could not perſorm by force, 
continued the appearance of an attack to keep up the 
attention of the coloniſts in the neighbourhood of 
Chad's Ford, where they ſuppoſed the whole of the 
King's forces were in front, but in the mean time de- 
tached Lord Cornwallis at the head of the ſecond co- 
lumn to the leſt, to march in a long circle until he gain- 
ed the forks of the Brandy Wine, where the diviſion 
of the river rendered it more practieable. By this 
judicious movement his Lordſhip paſſed both branch- 
es of the river at Trimbles and Jeffery's Ford, with- 
out oppoſition or difficulty, about two o' clock in the 


| aicrnoon, and then turning down the river took the | 
| | roa 
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road to Dilworth to fall upon the right of the provin- 


cials. General Waſhington received ſooner notice of 


this manœuvre than General Howe expected, and had 


provided againſt its conſequences as well as he could. 
He detached General Sullivan with all the force he 


could ſpare from the main body to oppoſe Lord Corn- 


wallis. Sullivan performed this commiſſion with great 


judgment and ability. He took a ſtrong . on the 


commanding grounds above Birmingham church with 


his left extending towards Brandy Wine, his artillery | 
Was advantageoufly diſpoſed, and HON flanks 9 


with thick woods. 

Lord Cornwallis, who did not at all imagine that his 
march was known by the enemy, was a little ſurpriz- 
ed to find Sullivan ſo well poſted and ready to oppoſe 
him. He was obliged to halt, and to form the line 
of battle, ſo ir was four o'clock before he could begin 
the action. The Britiſh troops began the attack, apd 
met with a warm reſiſtance z the artillery and ſmall 
arms played upon them furiouſly, and they left many 
on the field as they advanced, They however ruſhed 
on through all obſtacles, and diſlodged their enemies 
with much difficulty. The grenadiers and guards, and 


the beſt of our troops were engaged in this action. — 


Haying driven the Americans from their poſt they pure 
ſued them into the woods on their rear; but in the 
mean time a part of the provincials right wing which 
had nor ſuffered much, took a ſecond poſt in a wood 
on the ſame ſide, where they made a ſtout reſiſtance, 
and were driven from it with much difficulty. 
Some of the Rcitiſh troops in the eagerneſs of purſuit 
were ſo deeply. entangled in the woods that it was 

night before they could join the main body. When 


now the Britiſh * imagined that they had * 
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-a; complete victory, and were advancing, they came 
upon a party of the enemy that had not yet been en- 


gaged, and which had taken a ſtrong poſt to cover the 
retreat of the defeated wing of their army. A very 
warm engagement now enſued, and this poſt was fo 


vigorouſly defended that it was ſome time after it was 
dark before it could be forced. Nor does it appear 


by comparing accounts that it was forced at all; be- 


cauſe the provincials kept it as long as it was of any 
lervice, and they, could ſee to fight, and then retreat- 
ed in good order. The reaſon given why our troops 


did not purſue the enemy were, that the General did 


not know the ground, and was unacquainted with 


Gen. Knyphauſen's ſituation, and were not able to pro- 


ceed any further; all which were, matters of fact.— 
Knyphauſen, alice ſucceſsfully amuſing the coloniſts all 
the day with the apprehenſion af an attack which ho 
did not intend, made good bis paſſage in the evening, 
When he found that his enemy was deeply engaged on 
the right. He carried the entrenchment, and took 
the battery and cannon which defended Cha d's Ford. 
At this time the approach of the Britiſh troops which 
had been engaged in the woods, threw the provincials 
into confuſion, and a retreat was ordered and made 
in the face of the King's forces; It was ſaid that the 
lateneſs of the night, and the darkneſs of the evening | 

evented the King's troops from purſuing, as it had 
hy thoſe on the right wing, but the truth of the 
matter was, that both ſides were. ſufficiently wearied 
of that day's exerciſe. 

Such as follow the reports of government at that 
time have affirmed that a few hours more would have 
produced a total defeat to the Americans; but they 


| ogy! bur Us of the operations of that tedious and 
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hoſtile day's: work that make this concluſion. The 
proviacials' had not ſuffered more than the King's 
troops, and though they gave way to the mad impe- 
| tuoſity of deſperate men for a little, yet they recover- 
ed their poſts, and raiſed redoubts which our troops 
were obliged to attack a- -new, with a great expence 
pf blood, as well as much fatigue. _ 

A great part of the American troops, among whom 
ſome of the Virginian regiments, and the whole body 
of their artillery behaved exceedingly well in ſeveral 

ions of this day, and ſhewed ſuch a degree of or- 
der, ſteadineſs, and valour, as would have done ha- 
nour to the moſt veteran forces. Some of their more 
raw troops did not behave ſo well. The loſs on both 
ſides, 1 when we compare the different accounts, was 
nearly about equal, la our Gazette the Joſs of the 

coloniſts was computed at about 300 killed 600 
woundey, and 490 taken priſoners, They alſo loſt 
ten ſmall field pieces, and a howitzer, of which, all 
except one, was braſs. The loſs on the ſide of the 
King” $ troops was eſtimated in the Gazette near to 
$00, of which the flain did not make one third, No 
officers of great note were killed on either ſide. The 
Americans did not deny that their loſs was nearly to 
the amount that has been mentioned, but they ſay, 
and give ſome reaſons for what they affirm, that the 
Toſs on our ſide was equal, if not ſuperior, to theirs. 
That there were ſome of the attacks of our men deſ- 
perare, which expoſe? them to danger when they 
could do no execution upon their opponents; that the 
coloniſts kept up a well directed fire upon them as 
they advanced, and when they were out of brearh 
and ready to fall on with the bayonet?, they rerreated 
t than A were able to dae chem; chat they 
often 
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often led them on to meet a freſh party who after 


giving them a few well. aimed vollies retired and left 
them in the ſame manner to purſue as they were able. 


That dy this method of fighting the provincials were 
very little expoſed and yet did ou execution upon 


their enemies. 
In this engagement General Howe ated the part 


of a {killful General and did all that was in his power 
to obtain a complete victory. —His detaching 


ol Lord Cornwallis and his column was a wiſe and 


prudent manceuvre, and in this he nearly out · ſchemed 
General Waſhington.— But the other ſhewed a rea- 
dineſs oſ invention and penetration in detaching Sulli- 
van, that ſhewed he knew how to make the belt even 
ofa diſadvantage. Whatever may be the merits of both 
generals it muſt be granted that the King's army was 
led on with great judgment, and commanded with much 
ſagacity, and tlie commanding officers did all that 
could have been expected of great commanders, It 
is to be obſerved, that in this battle the proyincial 
forces were met in the open ſield, and with no great 
advantage of ſituation.  'The King's troops obtained 
a Nctory, but not ot that final and deciſiye kind which 
the public were made to expect from the boaſting of 
rhe miniſtry, and the ſuppoſed valour of our men. It 


had been long imagined by ſome, and poſitively af. 


firmed by the Aanguine ſupporters of this war, that 
provided the King's troops could meet the rebels in 
an open field they would ſoon put an end to the war; 
and now they had fought from break of day till the 
ſtars appeared, and were little farther advanced than 
when they began. The armies were nearly equal in 
number, and by the confeſſion of our men and officers 
the ground my the ſame to bath, and yet a whole 

_ day's 


* 
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day's deſperate fighting made very little alteration in 
the ſlate of the war. General Howe had gained a 
victory and the enemy had fled, but the conqueror. 

was obliged to be as cautious and as much upon his 

guard after the victory as before; which ſhews that 
it was no way deciſive. General Waſhington ſoon 
repaired his loſs and was in a few days ready for the 
field. . The Britiſh, army was now poſted at Concord 
and Aſhtern, whilſt a detachment was ſent to ſeize 
Wilmington, which was made a receptacle for the 
ſick and the wounded. Upon his march towards 
Goſhen, the Britiſh general received information, 
that the enemy had quitted Philadelphia, and were 
adyanced upon the Lancaſter road, a few miles above 


| that place. Upon this advice he took: ſuch effectual 


meaſures for bringing them to an engagement, that 
nothing but the event which happened could have pre- 
vented - his deſign. An exceſſive fall of rain which 
overtook both armies upon their march, and which 
continued without intermiſſion for 24 hours, rendered 
both parties equally incapable for action. | 
General Howe loſt this opportunity, and though 
be tried all his art for ſereral days, and moved back-/ 


wards and forwards, and in all directions belonging to 


the art of war, he could not bring the Americans into 


the ſituation they had been in before. While he was 


buſied in marching and counter-marching, he re- 
ceived information that General Wayne with 1500 
men, was lying in the woods -upon ſome ſcheme ot 


X enterprize, in the rear, and at a ſmall diſtance from 


the left wing of the army. He detached Major Gene - 
ral Grey with two regiments and a body of light in- 
fantry to ſurprize them in the night. General Grey 
Wen this enterprize with equal ability and ch 
ce 
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ceſs; * perhaps not with chat n which is 
ſo generally conſpicuous in his character. In imi- 
tation of a ſimilar proceeding at the battle of Minden, 
he took effectual meaſures that à ſingle ſh ot ſhould: 
mot be fired in the courſe of the expedition, and that 


the execution ſhould only be done by the point of 


the bayonets. The night favoured this deſigu, as the 
troops marched) filently on the enemy unawares; had. 
they been perceived before they came near it would 
not hae been eaſy to have attacked them, as they 
would: have fpent ſome fires upon their enemy, and 
retreated for ſufety. In purſuing this deſign the pro- 
vancial out · polls and pickets, were compleatly ſur- 


prired and forced, without noiſe, about one in the 


morning, and the troops being directed by the light 
of their ſires, ruſhed in upon the encampment, where 


a ſeyere and horrible execution enſued, about 300 


being either killed or wounded upon the ſpot, and a 
number of priſoners taken. The remainder eſcaped 
By the dar kneſs of the night; and ſome prudent dif- 
poſitions made by the officer who conimanded tlie A- 
mericans, with the lofs of the greateſt part of their 
baggage, arms, and ſtores. The conquerors in this 
action loft only a captain of light infantry, and three 
private men; and about as many worded. The Pri- 
tiſn troops as Well as the officer that commanded them 
gained but little honour by his midnight flaugliter.— 

K ſhewed rather deſperate eruely man real valour to 
put ſo many men to the ſword Who were not under 
arms, but the greauteſt part alleep in their huts or tents 


ſunk in drowſineſs Which is common to all men in the 


night when they are expelling no danger. The 
commanding oſſicer of the provincials was much to 


ak ſorbeing at all off his guard when he was fo 
reat 


* - 
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an enemy; for had his out guards been placed ſo as to 


haye given the alarm in time, they migbt have been 


- able either to have defended themElves, or fled from 
the fury of a deſperate enemy. * 


It was ſaid that a great oumdes' of bots thiin were 
Killed on that, occaſion, were people who had ieft 


heir houles and fled for ſheſter into the woods for 


fear of the enemy; that few of them had any arms, 
and were not in a ſituation to defend themſelves. It 


is the unavoidable conſequence of all wars, but eſpe- 
cially civil wars, to involve the innocent and helpleſs 
in the ſame hardſhips and diſtreſs, with the guilty; 


and it is frequently in ſome caſes difficult to diſtin- 


; guiſh the one from the other in the mid(t of the 


buſtle of war and the commixture of parties. Acti- 
dents of this nature falling out in the hands of Gene- 
ral Grey or Sir William Howe, carried a worſe 


aſpect, than if they had happened under the autho- 
rity of a Vaughan, a Grant, or a Prevoſt, The 
proteſſions of liberty which theſe firſt gentlemen had 


ſo oſten made, and their former character, as hu. 
mane and brave men, made any action that had the 


appearance of cruelty, or was inimical to the gene- 


ral rights of mankind, ſtrike the attention of the 


„ more forcibly, than any tranſactions from the 


nds of thoſe from whom no better things were ex- 
pected. It was even painful to many true friends of the 


Britiſh conſtitution, that one of the firſt and greateſt 


officers in Europe, and a profeſſed friend of the na- 


tural rights of mankind, ſhould fo much as be ſuſ- 
pected of an action unworthy of his character. They 


endeavoured to cover this tranſaction with the mantle 
of charity, and to put as favourable a conſtruction 


125 it as poſſible. Hiſtory muſt do juſtice to trurh, 


Mm and 
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and tranſmit tranſactions to poſterity as they happen. 
ed, without reſpect of perſons or regard to particular 


attachments. Theſe ideas of honour, which military 


men often are poſſeſſed of determine them to purſuits, 
which, as philoſophers, their minds can never ap- 
prove. It has much the appearance of inconfiſten- 
cy, for men to diſapprove of a war as unrighteous, 
and oppreſſive, and yet become the principal conduc. 
tors of it, and leaders inthe oppreflion. 


General Howe finding that the enemy could not by 


any means be brought to action, and that they were 
ardently abandoning the protection of the capital, 


rather than hazard a final deciſion, took meaſures, 


to poſſeſs himſelf of the command of the Schuylkill, 
which at length enabled him to pafs the army over 
that river without oppoſition. Upon September 26th 
he advanced to Germantown, and next morning 


Lord Cornwallis took poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. 
Thus was this rich and flouriſhing city the capital of 


the moſt riſing colony, and the feat of the general 


. congreſs of delegates, who gave laws and” govern- 


ment to the continent of North America, reduced 


7 without oppoſnion, and of conſequence without da- 
mage. 
war, why the coloniſts ſo eaſily gave up this city, 


It remains as yet among the myſteries of this 


and why the king's troops ſo ſoon abandoned and 


left it. 
7 prudence, and foreſight, which was not the priviledge 


The Americans on this. occaſion ated with a 


of our commanders, and commiſſioners. They well 


knew that the keeping of this city, and the obſtacles 


which they had prepared in the river Delaware to 


| embarraſs the enemy, would ſo weaken General 
Howe's army before he could receive any reinforce: 
ments, that they would have it in their power either 


e 
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to make the city too hot for him, or make him aban - 


don it, without running the riſk of a general engage - 

ment in the open fields. Mud Ifland and Red 

Bank, were left to eee thorns in the ſides of 

the king's forces, where à few could do execution 

upon great numbers, and eſcape when they pleaſed 
with little injury to themſelves. It will appear in the 
hiſtory of this campaign, that the Americans had 
other deſigns in giving up Philadelphia, than becauſe 
they were not able to keep it. — It had been 
reported that the inhabitants of that city were 
determined to reduce it to aſhes, rather than it ſhould 
become a place of arms, and the cencre of operation 
to Britiſh fleets and armies: but though this: was 
propoſed by ſome it was never agreed to. The 
Quakers. at this time were very trcubleſome to the 
coloniſts: ſome ot their principal people were great- 


attached to the royal cauſe, and would give na ſe- 


curity by word or writing for their behaviour. They 
would neither promiſe ſubmiſſion to the then gor eru· 


ment, nor engage to hold no correſpondence with: - 


the king's forces. They even refuſed to confine. 
themſelyes- to their reſpective dwelling houſes, and 
boldly appealing to the laws for redreſs and ſecurity 
to their perſons, ſtrongly reproached thoſe who un- 
der the pretence of aſſerting and protecting the libers 
ties of the ſubjects, had involved the whole continent 
in a civil war, and contention ; and who at the ſame 
time, in the moſt ryrannical manner, [deprived them 
of their perſonal liberty, and of every ſecurity which 
they derived from the laws. It was replied, that the 
laws themſelves,' and all other conſiderations, | muſt 
give way to public ſafety, in caſes of great and emi 
dan danger ß that there was no new or . 

ard: 
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hardſhip in the-prefent meaſure, which was juſtified - 
by the practice of all ſtates in ſimilar circumſtances: 
that in England in its higheſt ſtate of freedom, and 
under its happieſt government, the habeas corpus 
law was ſuſpended in cafes of internal commotion, or 
the apprehenſion of foreign invaſton, that there ſuſ- 
picion only was a ſufficient ground for ſecuring. the 
perſons of ſubjects, without regard to rank, quality. 
or any ſecurĩty they might propoſe to give for their 
peaceable behaviour; but that their ſituation was 
much more favourable, if their incorrigible ob- 
ſlinacy, theiv dangerous deſigns againſt the ſtate, 
and their mortal enmity to the government, had 
not precluded them from its benefits. They were 
not re tained in perſon merely upon ſuſpicion, bow- 
ever ſtrong and well grounded that was, and how- 
ever juſtifiable. the meaſures would be upon that 
ground only; it was immediately in their power to 
return in the moſt unreſtrained liberty ro their habita- 
tions, only by complying with that very moderate 
reſt of their principles, and conduct which wWas re- 
quired, and ſhewing that obedlence to government, 
_ and good diſpoſition to the ftate; Which every mem- 
ber of ſociety owes to the community to which he 
belongs, as à return far the protection he receites. 
But that as they denied all allegiance to the ſtate, 
they of courſe diſclaimed its protection, and forfeit- 
ed all the privileges of citizenſhip; Whilſt by refuſing 
every ſecurity for their peaceable demeanour, they 
could only be conſidered as its moſt dangerous and 
determined enemies. As theſe gentlemen were un- 
eonquerable in their reſolution not to ſubmit to the 
propoſed teſt, they were all ſent. ra Virginia as a place 
ol ſecurity upon the approach of the royal ww. — | 
Toll | el 
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When Lord. Howe received intelligence of the ſuc- 
ceſs at Brandy wine, and the determined progreſs of 
the army to Philadelphia, he took the moſt ſpeedy” 
any effectual meaſures for conducting the fleet and 

ſports round to the Delaware, not only to be at 


«+ 
»1 £ 


bad to concur in the actixe operations of the cam- 
paign, but to ſupply the army with proviſions and 
ſtores, Which he knew by this time yould be indif- 
penſibly neceſſary. The voyage Was intricate tedi- 
ous aud dangerous, and nothing leſs than a kill and 
ability equal to that which was exerted in the” con 
duct and managment of ſo great a number of thips, 1 
could. have feen the Joſs Fpm, being confider- 
able. the 
The — to Phil Jadelphia, y was yer baer, 
the, flect drew up and anchored along the weſtern or 
Penſylvania ſhore, from Ready- Ifland ro Neweallle. 
Atter the Britiſh troops had taken poſſeſſion of Phi- 
ladelphia, their ſirſt object was, the erecling of bat- 
teries to command the river, both to 8 the in- 
tercaurſe of the American veſſels. between heir up- | 
per and lower poſts, and to protect the Ns ty from. | 
any inſult by water. The neceffiry and propriety of 
this meaſure became obvious as ſoon almoſt as it Was 
determined upon. The day immediately after thear- 
riyal of the forces, the American frigate, Delayare, 
of 32 guns, anchored within five hundred yards of 
the: unfiniſhed batteries, and being ſeconded by ano- 
ther, frigate, with, ſome ſmaller veſſels, they began 
aud. ſupported a very heavy cannonade for ſome 
hours, upon the batteries and the town. They did 
not however diſcover the judgment which their know- 
ledge might have been ſuppoſed ro affo:d them; 


* KIM the. og, Þ back Kk, e tide the Delaware 
"I grounded, 
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grounded, ſo that ſhe could not be got off. This 
was ſoon perceived by the grenadiers, who brought 
their battalion field pieces to play upon her with ſo 
true an aim, and full effect, that the Delaware was 
obliged to ſtrike her colours, and was boarded by 
an officer and a detachment of the grenadiers. Ge- 
neral Cleveland profited by the effect of the battalion 
eur, by directing the whole fire of the batteries 
ſt the other veſſels which were compelled'to re. 
ER With the 0 of a ſchootier which was driven | 
alle: 
_ The Americans had beſtowed much bor me) ex. 
pence to render the Delaware unnavigable; they had 
conſtructed great and numerous works to render the 
paſſage to Philadelphia impracticable. In the proſe- 
cution of this deſign they had erected works and bat- 
teries, upon a Hat low marſhy iſland,” or rather a 
bank of wud. or faod, Which had been raiſed and 
heaped ub by the water near che junction of the 
Schuylkall and the Delaware, and which from its 
nature was called Mud Iſland.— On the fide oppo- 
fite to New Jerſey, at a place called Red Bank, 
they had alſq conſtrued a fort or redoubr, well 
planted with heavy canton. In the deep navi- 
gable channel between and under the cover of theſe 
batteries, they had ſunk ſeyeral ranges of frawes, to 
which, from a ſimilitude in the conſtruttion, they had 
iven the French name of Cheyaux de Frize, being 
compoſed of converſe beams, firmly joined pointing 
in various directions, and ſtrongly headed with iron. 
Theſe were ſo ponderous and heavy, and ſunk in ſuch a 
5 depth of water, as rendered it equally difficult for them 
to be weighed or cur through, and deſtructive to 
aay one ſhip chat ſhould happen to ſtrike upon 2 
0 
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It was, howe ter, impoſſible to attempt to remove 
theſe, or to open the channel till once the command 
of the ſhores on both ſides was fully obtained. 
About three miles farther down they had ſunk other 
ranges of theſe machines, and were conſtructing 
other extenſive works for their protection, which 
though they were not yet finiſhed, were in ſuch for- 
wardneſs as to be provided with artillery, and to com- 
mand their object. This fortification was erected on 
the Jerſey ſide; at a place called Bellings Point. 
Theſe works and machines were further ſupported 
by ſeveral gallies mounting heavy connon, together 
with two floating batteries, a number of armed veſlels 
and ſmall craft of varions kinds, and ſome fire ſhips. 
In ſhort the Delaware ſeemed to teem — de- 
fenſive preparation which could render the navigation 
of the river impracticabſe to the fleet, and exceed- 
ingly dangerous to all large veſſels that ſhould attempt 
to approach Philadelphia. a 
The firſt operation which was tried by the army 
Was to diſlodge the enemy from Billings Fort. This 
affice was appointed to Colonel Stirling, who perform- 
ed the ſervice eſfectually. For the provincials retir- 
ed as ſoon as they heard of his approach, ſpiked up 
the cannon, ſet fire to the barracks, and abandoned 
the place. Captain Hammond of the Roebuck, with 
great difficulty, and ſome oppoſition from the enemy, 
cut away and weighed ſo much of the Chevaux de 
Frize, as opened a narrow paſſage for the ſhips thro? 
the lower barriers. After the detachment which 
Was ſent upon this firſt exploit were returning from 
Jerſey, another regiment was ſent ta meet them at 
_ Cheſter, in order to form a fufficient eſcort for a large 
convoy of proviſions to the camp. The army was 
= | ſtill 


© 


6% „re 7 oT . 9. % 
ſtill lying at German Town, a very long and populous 


village, about fix miles —— and which 


ſtretching on both ſides of the great road to the north - 
ward forms a continued ſtreet ot two miles of length. 


Aue line of encampment croſſed German Vown at 
- tight angles about the centre, the leſt wing extended 
on the weſt to the Schuylkill. That wing was cover- 


ed in front by the German Chafleurs, both mounted 
ànd uumounted; à battalion of light infantry, and the 


Qseen's Rangers., were in the front of the right ; and 
the fortieth regiment, with another battalion of light 
infantry were poſted at the head of the village. | Lord 
- Cornwallis lay at Philadelphia with four battalions of 


grenadiers, and as we have obſerved, three repiments 


err Ame. 


- ricans were encamped at Shippach Creek about fix- 
teen miles trom German Town. They had received 


s 


ſome. reinforcements, and were well acquainted with 
the ſituation of the royal forces': they knew that the 


army was weakened by the detachments made to 


Philadelphia and Cheſter. Theſe circumſtances indu- 


ced an eaterprize which was very little expected by 
General Howe, and which the former caution of Ge- 


neral Waſhington had by no means promiſed. In- 
| ſtead of keeping as uſual upon the defenſive, the co- 
loniſts now became the aſſailants. . I hey quitted their 
ſtrong poſt at Shippach Creek, at ſix in the evening, 


and marched all night to ſurpriſe the royal army in 


its camp at German Town. Upon the 4th of Octo- 


ber their approach was diſcovered by the patroles, 


and the army was immediately called to arms. They 
began their attack upon the 40th regiment, and the 


light infantry by which it was accompanied. I heſe 


| Woops, after making all the reſiſtance they were able, 
Were 


— 
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Muſgrave, who commanded in that-quarter; to ſtop 


the impetuoſity of the enemy, threw himſelf and fix 
companies of the goth regiment into a large ſtrong 


ſtone houſe, which lay full in che front of the provin- 


cials, which put a ſtop totheir career, and theit hope 
of immediately taking tull, poſſeſſion of the town z 


vhich had they effected would have enabled them ef- 


fectually to have ſeparated the right and left wings 
of the King's army. Muſgrave. kept his ſituation, 
and fired out at the windows, till General Grey came 
to his relief with three battalions, of the third brigade, 
who attacked the enemy with vigour, ſupported by 
Brigadier General Agnew. at the head of the fourth 
brigade. The engagement. was now for ſome time 
very warm, and it was for a ſeaſon doubtful how mat- 
ters would turn. The King's troops had now full 
uſe for all the {kill and vigour they were maſters of, 
and with difficulty ſtood theix ground againſt the fierce 


attack of the Americans. The latter were howe- 


ver attacked from the oppoſite fide of the village by 
two regiments ol the right wing, which put chem in - 
to diſorder, and they retired out of the town with 
conſiderable loſs. Theſe were not the only part of 


the king's forces that were engaged on this occaſion; 
_ the Pickets on- the right ſupported by the 4th and 
45th regiments, were warmly engaged with the left 


wing of the provincials. But General Grey, who 


had driven the right of the enemy out of the village, 


had now time to bring aſſiſtance to the right, who at 
this time were in conſiderable need of it: Upon his 
approach the Americans retreated, and were very 
gently purſued by our forces. The reaſons given by 
our officers why they purtued with ſo little vigour, was, 
Nn 1 that 
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that 155 country was woody, ſtrong, and endlafed, 
that the purſuit they made wasaitended with no effect; 
and one thing which proves the provincials were not 
hard purſued, they carried their cannon clear off. It is 
manifeſt in this engagement that the Britiſh forces 
were pretty cloſely engaged, and were made to feel 
that the cowards in Waſhington's army, were on 
ſome occaſions not ſo eaſily driven off, The morning 
being miſty, prevented ſome part of the American ſuc- 
ceſs in this battle ; for-they could not improve the 
advantages they gained at firſt, on account that they 
did not ſee the true ſitustion of the enemy; and 
before they could advance fo as to purſue their ad- 
vantage with ſucceſs, the king $ troops were recover- 
ed from their furprize, and in a better condition to 
receive them. They alſo affirmed that they often 
could not ſee their own different bodies, and were 
on that account unable to act in concert: It was alſo 
ſaid, that ſome of their parties in the thickneſs of the 
fog, poured their - fire upon each other through a 
blind miſtake on both ſides, of being engaged: with 
the enemy. General Waſhington was preſent at this 
engagement, and paid great compliments to his troops 
on the right wing, for their good behaviour, but as 
he was not witnefs to the behaviour of the left wing, 
be did not pay them ſo high compliments, becauſe 
de had not ſufficient ground to found his opinion. 
This was a more deſperate action than that of Bran- 
dywine, and the loſs of the king's troops was much 
more conſiderable. Our accounts make our loſs only 
553 killed, wounded and priſoners, and the Amert- 
can loſs about a thouſand, killed wounded and taken. 


The Americans rate our loſs conſiderably more, and 
their 
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their own lefs than our acebunts do. Some of our 
braveſt officers fell in this engagement ;' among the 
number'of the killed were Brigadier General Agnew, 
and Colonel Bird, but the number of wounded of- 
ficers was conſiderable. The Americans loſt Gene- 


ral Naſh, and ſeveral: other officers. In this battle 


the coloniſts'made the attack, and though they were 
" repulſed with ſome loſs, ſhewed themſelyes for- 
midable adverſaries; capable of charging with reſo- 
lution, and retreating with good order. This action 
damped the hopes of our generals concerning gain- 
ing any compleat victory, eyen in an open and fair 
engagement; they found that the Britiſh forces could 
do little more than ſtand their ground againſt the 
Charge of the beſt troops of the coloniſts, and were 

n put into diſorder by them, though fully upon 
their guard. This fully convinced General Howe, 
that provided the Americans ſhould have been con- 
ſiderably reinforced, and inclined to make ſuch ano-— 
ther attack, that his whole force would not be able 
to withſtand them, unleſs he could gain ſome re- 
markable poſt of defence, which he was not likely 
ſoon to obtain. The American troops began now to 
underſtand their own conſequence, and perceived 
that the impreſſion they made on their enemies was 


ſeverely felt; they therefore became more daring, 


and conſidered our forces far from being invincible, 
General Waſhington, although he was cautious in 
engaging; yet in all thoſe actions where he was pre- 
ſent and led on the troops, he either gained ſome ad- 
vantage, or made ſuch an impreſſion upon his ene. 


ence that . ſeverely felt the TONE of his pre- 
=> a 13 . t g 
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The taking of Philadelphia was not attended with 
all the advantages expected from that conqueſt. The 
American army ſtill kept the field, and till the Dela- 
ware could be cleared, it was manifeſt that the army 
could not ſupport” itſelf in Philadelphia during the 
winter. The whole effect of the campaign depend · 
ed upon cleaning the river, and receiving: ſupplies 
From the fleet. Abaut tuo weeks after the laſt battle 
the king's troops removed from Germantown to 
Philadelphia, as being a more convenient ſituation 
for the reduction of Mud Iſland, and for joining ope 
rations with the na val force in opening the naviga - 
tion of the river. The Americans upon the removing 
of the king's troops, returned to ther: ON _ At 
een Creek. where they cuntinued. 

- General Howe; and his brother the Adniiral, were 
employed in 'eoncerting meaſures for opening the 
river, and removing all obſtru@ions, ' This was an 
-operwion in, which they found great difficulty, and 
which employed the utmolt / effarts of their military 
kill and ability. The General ardered batteries to 
be raiſed on the weſtern ſhare, on the Penſylvanian 
ſide, in hopes of aſſiſting in diſtodgiug the enemy from 
Mud-Iſland; the difficulty of acceſs to Which, was 
found to render the reduction of it myth more te di- 
ous and difficult than had been expected. He alſo 
detached a ſtrong body of Heſfiaus acroſs; the river 
at Cooper's Ferry, | oppobte to the town, who were 
to march down; and force the redoubt of Red Bank, 
whilſt the ſhips and the batteries on the other fide, 
were to carry on their attacks of Mud-lfland, and the 
enemies marine force. The Heſſian detachment was 
led on by Colonel Donop, who had gained ſome re- 


putation in ſeveral «ions in this war; it conſiſted, 
beſides 
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beſides light infantry and Chaſſeurs, of three batta- 
lions: of grenadiers, and the regiments of Mirbach. 
The American force at Wan TO was ad about | 


/ 800 men. 


The Aſpeltions for this ad have 6 repreſent- 
ed as the moſt maſterly in their kind; and the valour 
and courage of the troops highly extolled; but not- 
withſtanding of all the vigour ſhewn by our forces. 


both by ſea and land, this enterprize failed of ſuc- 


ceſs, and the 800 cowards in Red-Bank killed a 
thouſand'of the braveſt troops in the world. Colo- 
nel Donop attacked the enemy's trenches with the 
utmoſt gallantry, and after a very fharp action carried 
an extenſive out - work; but be found the enemy 
better covered in the body of the redoubt, and the 


defence more vigorous than he expected. Some 


have thought that the Americans ſuffered him io en- 
ter the out work on purpoſe, that they might prevent 
him from ever getting out again; and if this was 
their deſign; they gained the point they had in view. 

For this brave colonel. was there mortally wounded, 

and taken prifoner z ſeveral of his belt officers were 
kiiled; or diſabled; and the Heſſians after a deſperate 
engagement were repulſed with great-loſs. -.Colonel 
Mingerede, the next in command, was alfo danger- 
ouſly: wounded, and the detachment was brought off 
by lieutenant colonel Linfing having ſuffered much | 
in the approach 10, and retreat from the attack, by 
the fire of the provincial gallies aud floating bat- 
teries.” The loſs of the Heſſians on this occaſion, 
was on this ſide the Atlantic, reduced to 500 men, 
but from the beſt imformation on the other ſide, it 
Was determined to be à looo, and not below goo 
men. Theſe German hirelings ee the reward 
is of 
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of their ſervice on this occaſion, and though they be- 
_ haved with great brayery, no perſon who conſiders 
their principles of action can lament their fall. For men 
to have hired themſelves to fight againſt the rights of 
human nature, degrades them beneath the very 
beaſts of the field ; courage and brayery engaged q 
againſt virtue and liberty, is like the dragon and his 
angels fighting againſt Michael and bis angels. 
The attack by water was not more ſucceſsful than 
that which was made by land; the men of war and 
frigates, appointed for this attack, having paſſed with 
difficulty through the low barrier, took every paſſible 
diſpoſition, that the nature and ſituation of the work 
could admit, for the deſtruction of the upper works, 
and defences. | But when all this was done, the ſhips 
could not bring their fire to bear, ſo as to do much 
injury to the works, The Americans had, by deſign- 
ed obſtructions, ſo altered the courſe and channel of 
che river; that the bed thereof was greatly changed 
from its natural courſe. By this means the Auguſta 
man of war and the Merlin floop, were grounded ſo 
faſt, at a little diſtance from the chevaux de frize, that 
rhere remained not the ſmalleſt poſſibility of getting 
them off. While they were in this ſituation they were a 
in danger of being deſtroyed by four fire ſhips, that | 
were ſent down by the enemy, upon the Auguſta; 
The effect of theſe fire · veſſels was, however, prevent - 
ed by the activity of the ſailors; yet this was of little 
ſervice to the Auguſta, which took fire in the engage» 
ment, and obliged the others to make all the haſte 
they could to get out of che reach of the exploſion. 
In theſe preſſing and difficult circumſtances, the Mer- 
lin was ſpeedily: deſerted, and laid in a train of de- 
ſtruction; and the greater part of the officers and 28 | 
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of the Auguſta were ſaved. The ſecond lieutenant, 
chaplain and gunner, and a very conſiderable part of 
the common men unhappily periſhed. This is the 
firſt time we have had occaſion to meet with a chap- 
lain in the hiſtory of this war; and it is not eaſy to 
conceive of what ſeryice any of that character can be, 
in carrying on ſuch cruel and bloody tranſactions. 
Men who carry on an offenſive war, either upon ab- 
ſuxd ar doubtful principles, muſt be very ignorant, 
to imagine that any creature like this that was unfor- 


tunately loſt on this occaſion, can, by any formal or 


occaſional devotion, fanctify an action in itſelf immo- 
ral. If there was no other thing to blaſt the ſucceſs 
of a war, the improper and irreverent devotion that is 
paid'to the Almighty, both by the chaplains and their 
audiences, is ſufficient to do it. There is no money 
worſe ſpent, than that which is laid out upon thoſe 
military officers called chaplains: They are in general 
more the patterns of vice than of virtue, and wich re- 
gard to ſea chaplains, when the author of their in- 


ſtallment is conſidered, there is not much good to be 
expected from them at preſent. 


The bad ſucceſs of this enterprize, though it ſtag- | 
gered the confidence of the leaders of the war, yet it 
did not totally damp their reſolution ;_ and neceſſity, 
as well as à fenſe of military honour, ſpurred them on 


to make anew attempt to open the Delaware. Till 


this was done, all their former proceedings were as ſo 
much vain labour, and fruitleſs toil ; they therefore 
adopted new ſchemes, purſned new meaſures, and took 
other ground; Nor were the coloniſts idle on their 
part, in preparing every obſtruction they could deviſe 
to render all the efforts of the fleet and army unſuc- 
celsful, They knew of what conſequence it was to 

j them 
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A to keep the naval ds, ſeparated from the 

army, and to render the communication between them 
tedious and difficult. They accordingly did all that 
they could to ſtrengthen their defences. Though 
they did not expect chat they would be able to with- 
ſtand the united force of the fleet and army, yet they 
knew that they could weaken them both with ſiitle da- 
mageto themſelves; which, upon the wholg; would be 
ſo much gain to them. -After. much preparation, and 
ſeverelabour, as well as imminent danger, the officers 


and ſeamen conveyed ſome: heavy artillery; proviſions, 


and ſtores up the river, by a different channel, on 
the Welt fide, to a ſmall marſhy iſland, where they 
erected batteries, which greatly incommoded the 


Works of the Americans. On the 13th of November 


every thing being prepared for the attack, the Iſis and 
Somerſet men of war, paſſed up the Eaſt channel, in 
order to attack the provincial: works in the front: ſe- 


yeral fij igates drew up againſt a new fort which was 


erected on the Jerſey fide, near Manto creek, which 
was ſo ſituated as to flank the men of war in their 
ſtations ; "and two armed veſſels, wounted with 24 
pounders,) made their way through the narrow chan- 

nel on the weſt fide, at the back of Hogg-lſland. 

This was a matter of the greateſt conſequence with 
regard to the ſucceſs of the attack, as theſe two veſ. 
ſels in concert with the batteries newly erected in 
Province Iſland, enfiladed the principal works which 
the provincials had erected upon Mud-lfland. An 
heavy fire was begun and maintained on both ſides, 
till the ſhips of war and the armed veſſels about 
night ſilenced the batteries on Mud Iſland, The 
garriſon who underſtood that the utmoſt. force of 


hoth army and navy would next morning be applied 
to 
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to reduce the fort, ſet fire to all their works in the 
night, and retired. It was never known what 
loſs the provincials ſuſtained in the ſeveral aſſaults 
upon this fort; in our accounts their loſs of men is 
ſaid to have been conſiderable, and certainly they 
maſt have ſuffered ſome loſs 5 but tlie whole troops 
that were in the fort were not equal in number to 
the half of the ſlain on the fide of the royal forces. 
The loſs of out fleet was not conſiderable, c onſider- 
ing the} danger it was expoſed to, though a great 
number were wounded, and ſeveral loſt their lives on 
this occaſion. The coloniſts left ſome artillery and 
ſtores, which fell into the bands of our troops. In a 
few days after Lord Cornwallis paſſed over with a de- 
tachment from Cheſter to Billings. Fort, where he 
was joined by a body of forces juſt arrived from New- 
Yorks They marched all together to Ned-Bank, 
which the provincials abandoned at their approach, 


leaving their artillery and ſome ſtores behind them. 
The Americay ſkipping had now loft all protec- 
tion on either ſide” of the river; their gallies and 
other veſſelstook the advantage of a favourable night 
to paſs the barriers of Philadelphia, and eſcaped to 
places of ſecurity farther up the rirer. To ſecure 
theſe, an officer with a party of ſeamen was ordered 
to man the Delaware frigate, which was lately taken 
and lying at Philadelphia, and to take ſuch meafures 
as might prevent the remainder from eſcaping. The 
creus of rhe American veſſels finding rhemſelves ſur- 
rounded, ſet fire to their ſhips and left them. About 
ſerenteen of different ſorts, including two floating- 
batteries and fireſhips, were all conſumed. After 
galting all theſe advantages, the ſeaſon of the year, 
and other obſtructions, rendered the clearing of the 
river, for any effectual purpoſes, altogether impracti- 
SFO | cable ; 
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cable; ſo that the making or diſcovering fuch a chan. 

nel, as might admit of tranſports or veſſels of eaſy 
burthen with proviſions and neceſſaries for the uſe of 
the army, was all that unt be N for the 0 228 
ſent. | Wo 


recruit of 4000 men from the northern army, and ad- 


_ vanced within 14 miles of Philadelphia, to a place 


called White March, were he encamped in a ſtrong 


ſituation, with his right to the Wiffahechon Creek, 


and his front partly covered by Sandy Run. This 
movement made General Howe imagine that he in- 


tended ſome enterprize, and that his late reinforce- 
ment would encourage him to hazard a battle for 
the recovery of Philadelphia. This was not at all 


his intention; he knew that his movement would 
. ſuggeſt this idea to General Howe, and make 
him draw out his army to field, which in the middle 
of winter would harraſs the troops, and diſtreſs both 
the men and officers. . The Engliſh general imagined 
that either. Waſhington would give him battle, or 
that if he obſerved his uſual caution, there mig ht be 
ſome vulnerable part in his camp, where he might, be 
attacked with ſucceſs. For theſe reaſons he march- 


ed his army on the - 4th of December at night, and 


took pak, on  Chefaut-hill, on the front of, Waſh- 
ington's camp, on the next morning. Finding that their 
right afforded no opening for an attack, he changed 


his ground before day light upon the ſeventh, and 


took a new ſtation, oppoſite to their centre and left. 
A few ſkirmiſhes happened, in which the king's troops 
were the conquerors, who purſued. the fly ing parties 
almoſt to their works. The general continued for 
three, days conſtantly in their ſight, and advanced 


withio, a mile of their works; n when he had exa- 
b mined 


General waste dn x was now eee with a 
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mined them with great attention, he found them inac- 
ceſſible, and ſo gaye up his deſign, as entirely fruitleſs. 
The army ſuffered greatly from the ſeverity of the 
weather, both officers and men being totally deſtitute 


of tents and field accoutrements. Sir William Howe 


accordingly began his march to Philadelphia upon the 
gth, in full view of the enemy, who ſuffered him to 


return as he came without gainipg any one point ex- 


cept much toil and fatigue to the inen and the officers. 
This, General Waſhington foreſaw would be the con- 
ſequence, and it was all that he intended by his move- 
ment; for he immediately removed his camp from 
White March to Valley Forge upon the Schuylkill, 
about 15 miles from TI ina n er and 
ſecure ſituation. | 

General — a8 n ive was now too 2 * 
revel to admit of any other attention except what 
related to the accommodation of the troops, ſent a 
grand detachment out to procure forage for the win- 
ter, which performed its purpoſe with ſucceſs. The 


Americans continued during the winter in huts 


in their camp, withont returning to their homes, or 
going into winter quarters. This ſhewed their great 
zeal for the cauſe they were engaged in, and the un- 
bounded influence which General Waſhington had 


oyer the minds of the Americans. Thus ended rhe 


campaign upon the Delaware; a campaign, concern- 
ing which there have been ſeveral opinions, and which 


affords room for very ſerious reflections. The Britiſh 


troops had been in general ſucceſsful, without gaining 
any advantage; for with all their victories, and the 
ſtrong tide of ſucceſs which was ſaid to attend them, 
at the cloſe of the campaign the amount of all their 
labours and battles was ſimply a good winter lodging 
in the city of Philadelphia; whilſt Une troops poſſeſſed 

no 


, — 
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no more of the adjacent country, chan they immedi. 
ately commanded with their arms. Another diſcou- 

ragement attended the coneluſion of this campaign, 
Was, that though the eoloniſts might fight them when 
they had a mind, and with advantage to themſelves, it 
was impoſlible for the royal army tq bring them to ay 
engagement againſt their will: This occaſioned much 
uncaſineſs in England, among the promoters of this 
unrighteous war; who had been fo much elated with 
the news of the firſt ſucceſſes, and had boaſted in the 


moſt extravagant manner. Gloomy reflections began 


now ta crowd upon them, and "guilt and difappoint- 
ment greatly chagrined their minds.” They began to 
find that victory and defeat were nearly attended with 


the fame conſequences. The ſubſtance of the nation 


was waſted, irs beſt blood was ſpilt, yet ſtill there was 


. nothing done. The American war was nearly in the 
fame ſtate that it was at the beginning, merely With 


this difference; that the coloniſts were inured to war, 
_  andcould make a better defence. In the beginning 
of this year the miniſterial boaſling run very high, 
eoncerning the marvellous things that General Howe 
would do in the ſpring; and when they received the 


account of the defeat in the ſerſies, they had fixed 
their hopes npon the achievements which were to 


be performed by the northern army under General 


Burgoyne. We muſt now leave Sir Wiliam Howe | 


in his winter quarters in Philadelphia, and look back 

to the affairs of Canada and the Lakes. 

In viewing the hiſtory of the ſouthern campaign, 

we have beheld a train of victories without any equi- 
valent advantages, and heard of wonderful achieve- 
ments without ſo much as ſeeing one province ſubdu- 
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troops ever ſent over the Atlantic, confined in their 
operations to the defence of a ſingle city, without 
being able to ſeeure two leagues of country for the 


ſpace of a few days. The Northern campaign was 
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ſtill more unſucceſsful | for there we meet with nothing 
except difgrace, defeat, and diſappointment. The 


war upon the fide of Canada and the Lakes was com- 
mitted to Lieutenant-General Burgoyne, an officer 


whoſe abilities were unqueſtioned, and whoſe ſpirir 


of enterprize, and thirſt for military glory, though it 


might be rivalled, could not poſſibly be exceeded. 


It is ſomewhat doubtful, notwichſtanding che praiſes 


that were lavithed upon that officer whether his ca- 


paeity was adequate to the arduous undertaking, he : 


was now engaged in. The ferulity of his imagina» 


tion, and the brilliancy of his fancy, ſeemed to have 


prevailed more in his character, than foundnefs af 
judgment, true eantion, or penetration. 


( 


The appointment of General c 


mand was far from being pleaſing to General Carleton 


and his friends; it gave great offence: to the general, 


who by his good conduct preferved Quebec, defended. 
Canada, and reeovered Lake Champlain. He felt 


ſeverely the affront, that when he had brought mat- 


ters ſo far forward, that the command ſhould be taken 
from him and given to another, as if inſtead of haring 


merited honour for his ſervices, he had deſerved diſ. 
grace and-morrification. It was ſaid tliat his powers. 
had been diminifhed in proportion to the greatne® 


of his ſervices, His military command before extend. 


ed to every part of America, whither he mige find 


it neceſſary to conduct the army under his command. 


It was now ſuddenſy reſtrained to the narrow Hm 


of his own province, His friends obſcryed that he 


bad 
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had in i thie 8 campaign, not only driven the 
enemy out of Canada, but had formed a great naval 
armament, and deſteoyed the enemy's force upon 


Lake Champlain, recovered Crown Point, and put 
all chings in that quarter in a fair way of ſucceeding 


the next campaign. That nothing prevented him 
from taking Ticonderago except the lateneſs of the 
ſeaſon, when he would have immediately proſecuted 
the war to the ſouthward. He had, during the winter, 


applied his uſual. induſtry | in forwarding every pre- 
Daration which might promote abe ſucceſs of the de- 


ſign in the enſuing! campaign. When the ſeaſon 
opened the communication with. Kogland, inſtead of 


the reinforcements he required, and expected for ful- 
filling of his purpoſe: he rexeived an arrangment to- 
rally new, which was neither planned according to, 
nor was the execution in any degree left to his diſcre- 

tion. The miniſter for the American department had 


formed the whole ſcheme, and had proceeded ſo far 


as to determine every detachment to be made from 


the larger bodies to be employed. in two ſeperate ex- 
itions. General Carleton was not even conſulted 
concerning the number and nature of the troops, 


Which were to remain under his, command for the de- 
fence and fecurity, of Canada. In a word, the army 


which he lately commanded. was taken out of his 


hands, and placed under the command of officers bo 


had lately acted under his authority, and placed in 


independent commands, and ordered to receive their 
inſtructions from Sir William Howe; which was no 
leſs than an open inſult to Sir Guy Carleton, who had 
been already informed by General Howe that the 


diſtance of their operations would prevent all commu- 
aication between hy The miniſter on this occa- 
Þsg ſion 
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fon ſhewed a real want of ability for directing ſuch 
great and diſtant operations; he took for granted 


hat he perceived the force of the enemy, and all the 
reſcoures which they might have to fruſtrate his plan, 
when he did not ſo much as conſider the difficulties 
that even roſe from the vcty nature of the country. 


With regard to the foree ofthe coloniſts in that quar- 
ter, neither the miniſter, nor any of the commanders 
appear to have had the ſmalleſt information. Gene- 


rals and troops on a ſudden ſtarted up, that were 
never heard of, nor belived to exiſt till the ' very mo- 
ment of action; and a thouſand impediments were 
found to ſtand in the way of this expedition, that the 
miniſter never dreamed of, and which his genius never” 


ſuggeſted to him. 


Sir Guy Carleton, notwitlitandiag he diſgrace which: | 
the miniſter had done him, behaved with a greatneſs 


of foul which did him much | honour.” He ſhewed, 


that though he was ſenſible of the affront which he 
had received, yet he knew how to paſs over an injury, 
and did not ſuffer any perſonal diſgrace to hinder him 
from ſerving his country, and what he conceived to 


be the public cauſe thereof. He applied himſelf with 
the ſame diligence and activity to forward by every 
poſſible means, and to ſupport in all its parts, the ex- 
pedition, as if it had been his conttivance and ſolely 
his own plan. This conduct, though it was hat go- 
vernment did not deſerve from this officer, yet was 
abſolutely neceſſary for carrying on the deſign of this 
expedition; and though in the end it miſgave, it was 
more owing to the management of General Carleton, 
that ĩt proceeded ſo far as it did, than to any good 


conduct of the miniſter who formed the plan thereof. 


The arrangment was ſo complicated, and the parts of 
11 E | | the 
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the. expedicionds numerous, aud many of them un- 


known in practice, that it was no wonder that it did 


not ſucceed. In all its parts it appeared to be the 
offspring of folly and the creature of madneſs. Carle. 


ton did all in his power to give it birth, and though 


he was not its parent he acted the part of a good nurſe, 
and withlield:na:afiftance:thatwas in his er to 
render it eſfectual. 
The miniſters at home and alle ; lord at 
the head of the American department we deeply 
"Intereſted in the ſuceeſs of this expedition 5 they had 
founded the moſt ſanguine expectations concerning it, 
and had, in idea; anticipated the glorious advantages 
that would be derived from it. Nothing was left un- 
done on their ſide, as far as their penetration could 
reach, to render it effectual. All things were pre- 
peared according to the number of troops that could 
be fpared for that particular fervice, which were 
thought conducive to give efficacy to theit operations. 
Canada was expected to to afford a warlike though un- 


difciplined militia, well calculated for and acquainted 
with the nature and ſervice of the country. Io 


ſtrengthen and increaſe this irregular force, arms and 
accoutrements were amply provided to ſupply thoſe 
numerous loyaliſts, who were expected to join the 
royal army as foon as it approached the frontiers of 
theſe provinces.” A powerful artillery was provided 
to drive the rebels from all their poſts and thickets; 
and it was conſidered as à thing impoſſible that any 
number of irregular troops could ſtand before ſuch a 
well appointed army of veterans. In this particular 
the miniſtry reaſoned fallaciouſſy ; for though the colo 
niſts were not ſuch old troops as fome of the regi- 


ments which were ſent — em, they were far 
| from 
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from beipg irregular. They knew diſcipline, and 
obeyed command with great exactneſs, and were de- 
termined to venture their lives for the cauſe they were 
engaged in. And it was found upon trial, that they 
were not ſo eaſily combated as Lord George Ger- 
maine and General Burgoyne had imagined. | 
.. "Beſides theſe forces already mentioned, ſeveral na- 


tions of ſavages con gr induced. to. come 'into the 


field; a meaſure which will fix an everlaſting - diſgrace 
upon the authors, and leave a blot upon the preſent 


reign, that nothing but the death of time itſelf | will 


be able to wipe away: This meaſure was defended 
by miniſterial advocates upon the ſuppoſed neceſſity of 
the caſe: as if from the character of the Indians it were 
manifeſt that they could not be ſtill, and if not engaged 
in the king's ſervice, would join the Americans. 


This was a vain and falſe apprehenſion; for the colo- 


niſts had already refuſed their ſervice, and they had 


agreed to ſtand neuter, and live quietly. It was only 
the preſents given them by miniſterial agents, -who 
wanted them to attend the army for the purpoſes- of 


ſcalping and murder, that induced them to take 


up the hatchet. General Carleton would nat employ 
them, but in the preceding year civillydiſmiſſed them; 


his humanity would not permit him to malte uſs of 


ſuch illicit inſtruments of war, and as his orders were 
not ſo, particularly expreſs on that head, he made no 
uſe of their ſervice. But now a more high and per- 


emptory authority poſitively enjoined the making uſe 
of them; and it was ſuppoſed to be one of the fayo- 
rite and moſt enchanting ſchemes of that authoritx, 
to bring forth thoſe /barbarians to the field, for the 
lake of glutting its revenge upon the refractory eolo- 
niſts. It will hardly be credited in after ages, that 

| Pp | - moan 
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in a reign marked ſo often with the epithet pious, that 
an order ſhould ever have come forth with the royal 


ſanction, to let loofe favage barbarians upon helplefs 


old men, women, and children. Whatever were the 
reaſont tp General Carleton did not | employ the 
favages in a more eatly and effeftual manner, they 
were far from giving ſatisfaction to miniſtry, and their 
friends at home. It was inſiſted that every appear - 
ance of lenity was actual cruelty in the effect, becauſe 
it operated as an incentitive to diſobedience, and in- 
creaſed the objects of puuiſnment. That on the con- 


trary, partial ſererity was general merey; as timely 
ex ertions of juſtice, and: ſtrict inſlictions of puniſn - 


ments, were at all times the ſure means of preventing 
crimes. That the only method of fpeedily | cruſhing 
the rebellion, was to render the fituation' of the actors 
n it, fo: intolerable, that a ceſſation from danger and 
bleſſing of repoſe, ſhould become the only objects 
of cheir contemplation and hope. That the means 
worre but little to be attended to, when they led to 
the accompliſhment of ſo great and happy à purpoſe 
as the deſtruction of rebellion, and the reſtoration of 
order and legal government. And in all convulſions 
ofiſtates the innocent were but two frequently involv- 
ed in the calamities which were intended for the 
guilty; but ſuch was the lot and condition of man- 
Kind, and this evit however much deploxed, could 
not in numberleſs inſtances be prevented. This doc- 
trine was ſupported by the avowed friends of the 
miniſtry, whether out of office, or in the ſubordinate 
departments of the ſtate; and it was undonbredly 
agreeable to the opinions of the miniſters, and fhewed 


thatGeneral Carleton's ſeruples with regard to em- 


ploying the favages, were in no reſpect acceptable to 
The 
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The arguments made uſe of to ſupport theis doc- 
trine, were all founded in the firſt inſtance, upon the 
molt palpable falſhoods ; for they all take for granted 
what never was nor can be proved, namely, that the 
coloniſts were in a ſtate of rebellion, according to the 


fundamental laws of the Briciſh conſtitution. There 


were no laws exiſting at the time the controverſy be- 
gan, that determined an oppoſition to unconſtitution- 

al acts of parliament, rebellion. It could not there- 
fore be an exertion of juſtice, to employ ſavages to 
inforce new arbitrary ſtatutes, which were contrary to 
the very genius of the conſtitution, . According to 
theſe court advacates, it would have been equally juſt 
to. have employed barbarians to have prevented the 
revolution, or it is {till juſt ro employ them to over- 
turn its principles. Before they had endeavoured 
to cruſh a rebellion with all the cruelty of ſavage 


barbarity, they ought firſt to have enquired whether 
it exiſted, and whether, what they ſo called, was not 


created by themſelves. - Legal government conſiſts in 
obſerving the conſtitutional laws of the empire, and 
not in purſuing modern ſtatutes, which are diametri- 
caliy oppoſite to the firſt principles of our fun- 
damental laws. To make acts of power through 
the influence of corruption in the legiſlature, that 
infringe the liberties and the natural rights of the 
ſubjects, and then to determine it rebellion to reſiſt 
them, is the ſame thing as to declare the whole code 
of fundamental ſtatutes rebellious acts, and the framers 
of them traitors. It would require no more to prove 
chis point, than only to place the old laws of the land 
and ſome modern ſtatutes in oppoſite columns. But 
it was no wonder, that the promoters of this war 
were not very nice concerning the means they made 
27 | i uſe 
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uſe of, ſeeing they had adopted the *popiſh maxims, 
that the end ſanctifies the means. After generations, 
when they read the hiſtory of this war, will be e- 
qually aſtoniſhed, both at the end and the means 
made uſe of to attain it. It is a very curious maxim, 
that partial ſeverity is general merey, eſpecially 
when it is conſidered that both the guilt and the mi- 
ſery proceed from thoſe that now pretended to have 
a right to puniſh. It was ſuch mercy as it would be to 
take the lives of ſo many innocent people that the reſt 
may be fitter to be made ſlaves. e | 
However much. Sir Guy Carleton diſapproved ' 
making uſe of the ſavages, he was now obliged by a 
a ſpecial authority to uſe his influence to bring them 
over. to the meaſures of government: accordingly 
preſents were liberally diſtributed among them, which 
.. anſwered the purpoſe intended, The regular force 
appointed to this expedition, conducted by Genera] 
Burgoyne, conſiſted of Britiſh and German troops, 
to the number of near 8000; of theſe 32 17 were 
Brunſwickers ; watermen and artillery made a corps 
of about 2000, and the ſavages about 1200. 
Canada was largely rated, and the inhabitants gre- 
viouſly oppreſſed ; they felr ſenfibly the proportion 
which they were appointed to furniſh towards this 
campaign.' In the propoſal#laid before the miniſter, 
beſides the militia and various other kinds of work. 
men ſuppoſed neceſſary to be immediately attached 
ed to the army, and to accompany it on the expedi- 
tion; chains of the militia, patroles and poſts, were 
expected to occupy the woods in the frontiers in the 
rear of the army, partly to intercept the communica- 
tion between the enemy and the ill- affected in Cana- 
da, partly to pre vent — and to procure in- 
out £1 tel. 
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intelligence, and for various other exigencies which 
might contribute to keep the country quiet. There 


was another great call upon them for workmen to 
compleat the fortifications at Sorrel, St John's, Cham- 


blee, and the Ifle of Noix, which it was ſuppoſed, 
would amount to 2000 men. But a ſtill greater call 
upon the Canadians, and the more grievous, as it was 
at their feeding ſeaſon, was for the tranſport of all 
proviſions, artillery, ſtores, and baggage of the army, 
from the different repoſitories to the water, and 
after wards at the carrying places, beſide the corves 
for making the roads. It was eſtim ated that this 
ſervice would for ſome time before, and at the open- 
ing of the campaign, require no fewer than 2000 
men, beſides a very large proportion of horſes and 
carts. The miniſtry certain ly did not make a fair 
eſtimate of the profit and loſs that would ariſe to the 
empire in purſuing this expedition: for ſuppoſe all 
things had ſucceeded according to their wiſhes, and 


they had been able to ſubdue all the colonies, the 
deſtruction made in the mean time would not have 


again been made up for ages to come, nor would the 
money expended ever again be put into a circulation 
for the common advantage of the community. This 
war has been a war founded in miniſterial vengeance - 
and ambition, without having ſo much as a ſingle 
principle, or one object of common utility in its com- 
plexion. The friends and foes of government have 
both ſuſtered, and would have ſuffered ſuppoſe they 
had united in ſupporting their meaſures without the 


leaſt war or oppoſition. Had all the Britiſh empire join- 


ed mutually in ſupporting the ſchemes of the preſent 
miniſtry, without a diſſenting voice, and the meaſures 


ad been purſucd; for half a century, there would 


g hare 
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have been very little difference between the inhabi- 

bitants of that empire, and the Indian ſavages. The 
tendency of the whole of this adminiſtration has been 
to depreſs the ſpirit of liberty, which is the foul of 
true greatneſs, without Wael neither nn arts, 
or ſciences ever flouriſhed. FE 

General Burgoyne, ul was now at * dead of 
: this expedition, was aſſiſted hy able and excellent 
officers, Of theſe were Major, General Philips of 
the artillery, who had acquired much honour by his 
conduct in the late war in Germany, He had like-- 
wiſe under him Brigadier General Frazer, Powell, 
and Hamilton, all officers who had diſtinguiſhed: them- 
felves in former ſervices; and with theſe the Brunſ- 
wick Major General Baron Reideſel, and Brigadier 
General Specht. The army was in every refpe& in 
te beſt condition that could poſlibly be expected or 
' deſired, the troops being, in the ſtile of the army, in 
high ſpirits, admirably diſciplined, and very healthy. 

An expedition was determined to the Mohawk 
river, and Colonel St. Leger was appointed to the 
command thereof. The troops employed in this ex- 
pedition from che army were about 700 or 800, con- 
ſiting of 200 drawn from the 8th and 34th regi- 
ments, a regiment of the New-Yorkers, lately raifed 
by Sir John Johnſon, being. chiefly emigrants from 
his own country, adjoining to the intended ſcene of 
action, with ſome Hanau chaſſeurs, a company of Ca- 
nadians, and another of newly raiſed rangers. Theſe 
were joined by a ſtrong body of Savages, in part con- 
ducted, or more properly commanded; by | officers 
From Britain and America. Tne regular force left 
in Canada, including the Highland emigrants under 


that denomination, amounted to 3700 men. Ts 


CD 
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The army being at length arrived -and encamped 
at the river Bouquet, on the weſt ſide of Lake 
Champlain, and at no very great diſtance to the north- 
ward of Crown Point, General Burgoyne, there met 


the Indians in Congreſs, and afterwards in compliance 


with the cuſtoms of thoſe people, gave them a war 
feaſt. The ſpeech which he made to the ſavages up- 
on this occaſion has been publifned. It was caleula- 
ted in thoſe powerful ſtrains of elocution by which 
that gentle man is diſtinguiſhed, to excire their ardour 
in the common cauſe, and at the fame time to reprefs 
their barbarity. For this purpoſe he took pains in 
explaining to chem'rhe diſtinction between a war car- 
ried on agaĩnſt a common enemy, in which the whole 
country and people were hoſtile, and the preſent, 
in which good and faithful ſubjects were largely, 
and of neceſſity, intermived with rebels and trafors. 
Upon this principle he laid down ſeveral injunctions 


for the government of their conduct, partieularty, 
that they ſhould only kill thoſe who were oppoſed 


to them in arms; that old men, women, children, 
and priſoners ſhonld be held ſacred from the knife or 
hatchet, even in the heat of actual conflict, that they 
ſhould only ſcalp thoſe whom they had flain in fair 
oppoſition; but that under no pretence, fabtlety, or 
colour of prevarication, they ſhould ſcalp the wound- 


ed, or even dying; much leſs kill perſons in that con- 
dition, by way of evading the in junction. And they 


were promiſed a compenſation for priſoners, but in- 
formed that they ſhould be called to an account for 
fealps. Theſe endeavours did in ſome meafure miti- 
gate, but were not of force wholly to reſtrain their 
ferocity, of 1 25 er unhappy rar gon afterwards 
. | 
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By the moſt favourable | account of this matter 
Thich has Juſt now been given from a very impartial 
authority, it appears that the: ſavages were to be paid 
both for their priſoners and ſealps, only they were to 
be called to an account for the latter. But it does 
not ſeem a matter, very clear how they were to be 
brought to an account, or how the general was to 
know the difference between a ſcalp taken from the 
head of one that was already dead, and one that was 
alive when ſcalped. They were to ſcalp” thoſe only 
whom: they had flain in fair oppoſition, but this was 


A matter not eaſily to be decided, and. the proclama- 


tion that followed ſoon after this ſpeech, ſeems to hint 
that ſcalps of all ſorts might be taken from the 
heads of thoſe deſeribed in the proclamation. Gene- 
ral Burgoyne” s arguments and the colouring he gives 
docthe cauſe and characters of the Americans, imply 
that there could be very ſmall. offence, in the Indians 
proceeding to extremities. - The horrible denounci- 
ations of war, dreſt in the moſt formidable: and terrific 
| ſhapes againſt thoſe, who perſiſted in hoſtility, but 
too plainly hinted, how agrecabſe Indian harbacity 
-was to the commander in chief. 2 

The General ſoon after W ee 2 apitel, cal- 


culated to ſpread terror among the contumacious, 


and particularly to revive. in their minds every latent 
impreſſion of fear, derived from knowledge or infor- 
mation of the cruel operations of the favages, whole > 
numbers were accordingly magnified, and their eager- 


neſs to be let looſe to their prey, deſcribed with un- 


common energy. The force of chat great power, 
Which was now ſpread by ſea and land, to embrace 
or to cruſh every part of America, was diſplayed in 


full, lofty, and expreſſive W The rebellion, 
with 
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with its effects, and the conduct of the preſent gover. 
nors and governments, were charged with the high- 
eſt colouring, and exhibited a moſt hideous picture, 
unparalelled ivjuſtice; cruelty; perſecution and ty⸗ 
ranny. Encouragement and employment were af- 
ſured to thoſe, who with a diſpoſition and ability ſuit- 
ed to the purpoſe, ſhould actually aſſiſt in redeeming 
their country from ſlavery, and in the re-eſtabliſh- 


ment of legal government. Protection and ſecurity, 


elogged with conditions, reſtrifted: by eircumſtances 
and rather imperfectly or inexplienly expreſſed, were 
held ut to the peaceable and induſtrious, who con- 
tinued in their habitations. And afl the calamities 
and outrages of war, arrayed in their moſt terrific 


forms; were denounced men thoſe A deen 


in their hoſtility; 


The army having made a as ſtay at Crow Polat, 
for the eſtabliſlimenr of magazines, an hoſpital; and 


other necefſary ſeryices, proceeded, in concert with 
the naval armament, to inveſt Ticonderage, which 
was the firſt object of their deſtination. Although 
the raſli and Ill. conducted attempt made upom that 
place i in the year 1758, wirh the conſequent repriſe 
and thay tos ſaſtained'by the. Briuſh.army, render- 


ed it at that time an object of | general» attention, it 
may nôr at this'diffance-of time be dcholly / unneceſ- 


ſary to rake! forne notice of its ne well as of 


its ſtate df defence: ut E hi l, 


Neonderoga lies on the weſtern ſhoves and only a 
fo miles 40 che northward from the commencemctt 
of that narrow inlet, by which: the: water from Lake 
George is conveyed vo Lake Cbamplain. Crown 
Point kes about à dozen miles farther: norih at the 


daran of chat inlet. The firſt of theſe places is 
| Q ſitvated 
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_ ſruated on an angle of land, which is ſurrounded oh 
three ſides by water, ànd that covered by rocks. 9 
great part of the ſouth ſide was covered by a 5 
moraſs, and where that fails, che old French lines 
ſtill continued as a defence on the. north-weſt quarter. 
The Americans ſtrengęthened theſe lines with addi- 
tional works and à block-houſe. They had other 
poſts with works and block houſes, on the left, to- 
wards Lake George. To the right of the French 
lines they had alfo two new Hook; wanted mach mer 
works. v.31 3 133011 Gz21 47 I iin. 
On ee e ee 55 >" 5 1 3 to 
Ticonderoga, the Americans had taken ſtill more 
Pains in fortifying a high circular hill to which they 
gave the name of Mount Independence. On tlie 

ſummit of this, which 1 is called Tableland; they had m_ 

A ſtar fort, encloſing a large ſquare of barracks, well 
ortiſied and fupplied with artillery. 7 The foot of rhe 
mountain, which on the veſt - ſide projected into t he 
Water, was ſtrongly entrenched to its edge, and the 
entrenchment well lined with heavy artillery. A 
battery about half way up the e. een and 
covered theſe lower works. 
Ihe Americans, with their uſual indudtry,bad; Join- | 
ed. 1nefe, two!.poſts by, a bridge of communication 
throw over the inlet. This was like many other of 
their performances, a great and moſt laborious work. 


The bridge was ſupported on 22 ſunk piers of . 
very large timber, placed at nearly equal diſtances; 5 
the ſpaces between theſe were filled with ſeparate a 
floats, each about fifry feet long and twelve feet wide, | 7 


ſtrongly faſtened together with chains and rivets, and 
[ às l effectually attached to the ſunk pillars. On the : 
=: She e of the Ig it was defended | 4 


% 
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manned, It was likewiſe hoped, that the difficulty 
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by a boom compoſed of very large pieces of timber, 
faſtened together by rivetted bolts and double chains, 


made of iron an inch and half ſquare. Thus not 
only a communication was maintained between theſe 
two poſts, but all acceſs by water from the northern 
fide was totally cut off. TSA 
It is to be obferved, that as the Miet autsch y 
after paſſing Ticonderoga, aſſumes a new form, ſud- 
denly widening to a conſiderable: breadth, and be- 
coming navigable to veſſels of burthen, ſo from thence 
it alſo holds the name of Champlain, although ir is 
not yet properly a part of the lake. On the other 


Hand, the ſouthern gut from Lake George, beſides 


being narrow, is alſo rendered unnavigable by ſhal- 
lows and falls; but on its arrival at Ticonderoga, it 
is joined by a great body of water on the eaſtern fide, 
called, iu this part, South River, but higher up to- 
wards its ſoutee, before the junction of the elder 
branch with the younger, which runs from South 
Bay, it is known under the appellation of Wood 
Creek.” The confluence of theſe waters at Ticonde- 
roga, forms a ſmall bay to the ſouthward. of the 
bridge of communication, and the point of land form- 
ed by their junction, is een apf of a mountain called 
Sugar F | 
Notwithſtanding tis apparent ſtrength of Miet 
deroga from what we have hitherto ſeen, it is entire. 
ly overlooked, and its works effectually commanded 
by Sugar Hill. Ibis circumſtance occaſioned con- 
ſultation among the Americans as to the fortifying of 


thar mount; but their works were already far too 


extenſive for their powers of defence, and would re- 
quire ten or twelve thouſand: men to be effectually 
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of acceſs to the Sugar Mount, and the rugged in- 


b equality of its ſurface, would prevent the enemy From 


| pom ns gs to profit of its ſituation. | 
It would be exceedingly difficult from the 3 
tion before us, to form any authentic eſtimate of the 
number of Americans that were in the àctual defence 
of theſe two poſts. It appears by the commander in 
chief, General St. Clair's, excuJpatgry letter to the 
congreſs, as well as by the reſolutions of the council 
of war, which accompanies it, that his whole force, 
including qo militia, . who' were 10 quit him in a few 
days, was only abont..3000 men; that theſe were ill 
equippeg, and worſe armed; particularly in the ar- 
ticle of bayonets, au arm fo effotiali in the defence of 
ines, that they had not one in ten of their pymber.— 
This account, would ſeem not only ſatisfactory, but 
4 ooncluſiye, if it had not been contradicted by others. 
In a detail of the tranſactions of the campaign, tranſ- 
mmted by the war office of Maſſachuſetts Bay to the 
American deputies in France, and for the conveyance 
of Which a light ſhip was ſent out on purpoſe, they 
ſtate St. Clair's force at near 5000 men well equip- 
ped and armed. It, is, however, to be obſeryed, that 
they talk with great bitterneſs of the General's con- 
duct, as he had done in his firſt letter to congreſs, 
with reſpect to the behaviour of two of their regiments, 


It may alſo be ſuppoſed, that in a ſtatement of their 


affairs intended to operate upon the ſentiments and 
conduct of a coùrt, from which they already received 
eſſential benefits, and looked forward to much great- 
er; they would rather increaſe the weight of blame 
upon an unfortunate officer, than detract from the 


publie opinion of their oun conduct and power, by at- 


tributing weakneſs to their councils, or incflicacy to 
' theip arms. AS 
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As the royal army approached to the object of its 
deſtination, it advanced with equal caution and order 
on both ſides of the lake, the naval force keeping ita 
ſtation in the centre, until the one had begun to en- 
eloſe the enemy on the land ſide, and the frigates and 
gun · boats caſt anchor juſt out of cannon· not from 


their works. Upon the near approach of the right 


wing on the Ticonderoga ſide, upon the ad of July, 
the Americans immediately abandoned and ſet fire to 
their works, block-houſes, and ſaw-milis, towards 
Lake George, and without ſally, interpoſition, or the 
ſmalleſt motion of diyerſion, permitted Major - General 
Phillips to take poſſeſſion of the very advantageous 
poſt of Mount Hope, which beſides commanding their 
lines in a great and dangerous degree, totally cut off 


all their communication with that lake. IL he ſame 


ſupineneſs and total want of vigour appeared in everx 
thing on their ſide, except in the keeping up of an 
ineffectual roar of cannon, which was ſo much con- 
temned on the other as not to be once returned. 

In the mean while, the royal army proceeded with 
ſuch expedition in the conſtruction of its works, the 
bringing up of artillery, ſtores and proviſions, and the. 
_ eſtabliſhment of its poſts and communications, that 
by the 5th, matters were ſo far advanced, as to re- 
quire little more time for compleatly invelting-the 
fs on both ſides of the lake, Sugar Hill was alſe 
examined, and the advantages it preſented were fo 
important, though ,attended with infinite labour and 
difficulty, from the -necefliry of making a road to its 
top through very rough ground, and conſtructing a 
leyel there for a battery, that this arduous taſk was 
andertaken, and already . em towards its 
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completion, through the ſpirit, e and adtive 
indullyy of General Philips, . 

In theſe circumſtances, a haſty done: was on vithae 
day held by the American Generals, to which their 
Principal went, as he informs us, already pre. deter. 
mined as to his conduct. It was repreſented, that 
their whole effectiyxe numbers were not ſufſicient io 
man one half of the works ; that as the whole mult be 
conſequently upon conſtant duty, it would be impoſ- 
ſible for them to ſuſtain the farigue for any length of 
time; and that as the enemy's batteries were ready 
to open, and the place would be completely inveſted 
on all ſides within twenty-four hours, nothing could | 
fave the troops but an immediate evacuation of both 4 
poſts.” This determination was unanimouſly agreed | 
to by the council, and the place was gy eva. -1 

I Lenne on that night. it =_— 
However juſtly this ne abate vond;- d 
| * aud circumſtance was founded, and however ne- t 
ceſſary the deterinination of the council was in this pre. k 

Y 


4 
* 


ſent ſtate, of their affairs, one apparently capital. error 
on the fide of the commanders, muſt ſtrikęe every 


common obſerver. If their force; was not ſufficient ft 
for the defence of the work, why did they not form it 
this reſolution in time? Why did they not withdraw 5 
the troops, artillery, and ſtores, and en the in 
works before the: arrival of the, enemy? Why did A 
they wait to be nearly ſurrounded, until their retreat in 
was more ruinous than a furrender under any condi- B 
tions that could be propoſed, and little leſs deſtructive th 
in the event, than _ the e had been carried by th 
ſtorm? 110 th 
”” Theſe are ati hr time ad better ns- an 


tion alone can anſwer, if ever they ſhould clearly an- 
ſwer, in favour of the American Generals, 5 


or 1 8 
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The baggage of the army, with ſuch artillery,” 
Fay and proviſions; as: the necefiny of the; time: 
would permit, were embarked with a ſtrong detach- 
ment on board above 200 batteaus, and diſpatched, 5 


under convoy of five armed gallies, up the South river, 


in their way to Skeneſborough. The main army 
took irs row'e by the oy of ve rang to reach d 
lame place by land. e $7.499%0 1001 
July 6. The firſt light of as morning had no "Ow: 
er diſcovered the flight of the enemy, than their main 


body was eagerly purſued by Brigadier General Fra- 
zer, at the head of his brigade; conſiſting of the light 


troops, grenadiers, and ſome other corps. Major- 


General Reideſel was alſo ordered to join in the ꝓur- 


{uit by land, with the greater part of the Brunſwick 


troops, either to ſupport the Brigader, or to act ſe- 
parately, as occaſion inight require, or circumſtances 


direct. The enemy left a ꝓrodigious artillery behind 
them, which with theſe taken or deſtroyed in the ar- 
med veſſels at Skeneſborough, amounted to nos less 
than 128 pieces, of all: ſorts; ſerriceabſe and unſer- 
viceable. They alſo left ſome military ſtores of dif- 
ferent. ſarts, Ns no inconſiderable Korn oy Ls 
in the forts. 2776 II 0 
General Autge gte condrified ihe apſuie] — water 
in perſon. That bridge and thoſe works, which the 
Americans laboured hard for ten months to render 


impenetrable, were cut through in leſs time by the 


Britiſh ſeamen and artificers, han it would baxe coſt 
them to have deſcribed their ſtructure. In à word, 
they did their buſineſs with ſuch ſpeed and effect, 
that not only the gun boats, but the Royal George | 
and Inflexible frigates, had paſſed chrough the bridge 
TI ving 0? 8 morning. Several regimente 
nad | | . embarked 
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embarked on board tlie veſſels; and ths 1 up the 
river was ſupported with ſuch vigour, that by three 
o' clock in the aftergoon, the foremoſt brigade of the 
gun · boats was cloſely engaged with the enemy's: gal. 
lies near Ske neſborough Falls. In the mean time, 
three regiments,” which. had * landed at South- 
Bay, aſcended and paſſed a mountain with great ex- 
pedition, in order to attack the enemy's works at the 
Falls, and thereby cut off their retreat. But their 
ſpeedy flight prevented the ;exectition of this defſgn. v 
Upon che approach of the frigates, the gallies, which | 
were already overborne by the gun boats, loſt all 
ſpirit; two of them were accordingly taken, and 
three blown up. The rebels now giving wWay to their 
deſpair, fer fire to their works, ſtockaded forts, mills; 


and batteaus, after which they eſcaped as well as they 4 
could up the Wood Creek. This ſtroke ſeemed to f 
complete the ruin of their ill-fated army, for their : 


| batteaus were deeply loaded, beſides their Vagotipe; 
wich ammunition; ſtores, and proviſions; ſo that they 
were now left naked in the woods, deſtitute of pro- f 
viſion, and, without any other means — than f 
' Whatthey derived from the arms in their hands. 
Confuſion and diſmay equally attended rar main 


er the left; The ſoldiers had loſt ali reſpect 
for, and confidence in their commandefd. It would oe 
be fruitleſs to expect reſolution, where b order bor wy 
command could be maintaindd. hi 
Brigadier Frazericontinaed and mates Lincs 5 
through the vehement heat of a burning day; with P 
. - Nis uſual activity and wvigours (Having received-intel- taf! 
ligence that the enemyꝰs rear were at no great diſtance, hen 
| and was commanded by-Colone! Francis one of their | 1 


452 eee troops lay ee on 


their 


1 
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their arms. He came up with the" enemy on the 7th, 
at five in the morning, whom Ie found Itrongly poſt- 
eck, with great advantage of ground, alſd a till great- 
* ſuperiority ih poitt "bf number. As he expeged 
every moment to he joined by General Reideſel, and 
was apprehenfive that the enemy might eſcape if he 
delayed, he did not heſttate to begin he attack, 
The advantages which they poffeſſed in ground and 


E number, and perhaps 1 more than Hoth, the goodneſs of 


51000 * 


their commander, induced them tomake a better ſtand 
than might, have been expected from their condition 
in @ giher reſpetis, | | 

As Frazer” s corps was not fupported near ſo ſoon 
ag had been expected, the engagement Was long; — 


and cough the ſight infantry and grenadiers gave fe- 
n 


veral ſtriking proofs of their ſuperiority, affairs were 
ſi undecided and critical. The arrival of the Ger- 
mans was at length deciſive. The enemy fled on all 
ſides, leaving their brave commander, with many 0- 
ther officers, and about 200 private men, dead on the 


feld. About the fame number, beſides a Cofonel, fe. 


ven Captains, aud ren Subalrerns were taken prifor. 


ers. Above'600 were ſappoſed 1 to be wounded, ma- 


ny of whom perithed miferably in the woods. The 
principal loſs on the fide of the royal army, was that 
of 9 Grant, a brave officer, who was killed. 
St. Clair, with the van of the Ameticàn army, was at 
thiy' time at Caſtterown, about ſix miles farther on 
Upon the account of this diſaſter, and of the more fi- 
tal ſtroke at Skeneſporough, and under the appte- 
henſion of being intercepted at Fort Anne, he ſtrnek 
in to the woods on his left, probably uncertain we- 
ider he load direct his courfe warde the New 
Wr en enn 
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England provinces, and the per part of Connec- 
ticut or to Fort Edward. 

During thefe advantages on the left, Colonel Hill 
was detached with the gth regiment from Skeneſbo- 
rough towards Fort Anne, in order to intercept the 
fugitives who fled along the Wood Creek, whilſt ano- 
ther part of the army was employed in carrying bat 
teaus o ver the falls, in order to facilitate their move- 
ment to diſlodge the enemy from that poſt. In that 
expedition, the Colonel was attacked by a body of 
the enemy, conſiſting, as he conceived, of fixtimes the 
number of his detachment, who finding all their ef. 
forts in front ineffectual to force the judicious poſi- 
tion which he had taken, attempted to ſurround the 
regiment. This alarming attempt put him under the 
neceſſuy of changing his ground in the heat of action. 
Naothing leſs then the moſt perfect diſciptine, ſupport- 
ed by the cooleſt intrepidity, could have enabled the 
| regiment to execute fo critical a movement in the 
face of the enemy, and in fuch circumſtances. It was 
| however performed with fuch ſteadinefs and effect, 
that the enemy, after an attack of three honrs, were 
| fo totally repulſed, and with ſuch loſs, that after ſet- 
ting fire to Fort Anne, they fled with the utmoſt pre- 


cipitation towards Fort Edward „ upon the Hudſon's 
Tivxer. 


© The los of the royal army, in all this fervice, aud 
in ſo many different engagements, ſome of which were 
warm, and ſeemed able te loſs, was very ſmall. — 
The whole in killed and wounded, not much exceeding 
two hundred men. 

Such was the rapid torrent of 188 which fept 
every thing away before the northern army in its oui. 


| * k 1 is not to be wondered at, if both officers and 
Private 
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private men were highly. elevated with their fortune, 9 
and deemed that and their proweſs to be irreſiſt ible, an 
if they regarded their enemy with the greateſt con- 
tempt, conſidered their own toils to be nearly at an 10 
end, Albany to be already in their hands, and the re- 4d 
duction of the northern provinces to be rather a mat- 
ler of ſome time, than an arduous tak fall of difficulty 
and danger. | 

At home, the joy and exultation was extreme; not 
only at court, but with all thoſe who hoped or wiſhed 
the unqualified ſubjugation, and the unconditional fub- + 
' miſſion of the colonies. - The loſs in reputation was "i 
greater to the Americans and capable of more fatal 5.50 
conſequences, than even that of ground, or poſts, of 1 
artillery, or of men. All the contemptuous and 
moſt degrading charges which had been made by their 
enemies, of their wanting the reſolution and abilities 
of men, even in the defence of whatever was dear to 
them, were now repeated and believed. Thoſe who 
ſtill regarded them as men, and who had not yet loſt 
all affection to them as brethren, who alſo retained 
hopes that a happy reconciliation upon conſtitution- 
al principles, withour ſacrificing the dignity or the juſt 
authority of government on the. one ſide, or a derelic- 
tion of the rights of freemen on the other, was not 
£ven now impoſſible, notwithſtanding their favourable 
difpoſitionsin general, c ould nor help feeling upon this 
occaſion, that the Americans ſunk not a little in their 
eſtimation. - It was not diflicult to diffuſe an opinion, 
that the war in effect was over; and that any further 
reſiſtance would ſerve only to render the terms of 
their ſubmiſſion the worſe, Such were ſome of the 
immediate effects of the loſs of thoſe grand keys of 
North America, Ticonderage, and the lakes. 

The 
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The Americans were in this ſule degraded both by 


the aries. and others, who were, either lukewarm in 


4 £4 +> 


"<a; a total don of the colanies. Bot Nog tri- 


| urphing « of the wicked js ſhort; matters were not long 


in raking. a retrogade turn, and a this Wi, Was 
changed? into ſorrow and mourning. no 
General Burgoyne continued for Tome days wit 
the army partly at Skeneſborqugh, and partly f. pread 
in the adjqining country, They were under he ne- 
celui of waiting for the arrival of "rents, baggage, and 
proviſions. In the mean time, no labour was ſpared 
in opening roads by the way of Fort Anne, for ad- 
vancing againſt the enemy. Equal induſtry was uſed 


* 


in clearing the Wood Creek from the obſtacles of fal. 


len trees, funken ſtones, and other impediments which 
Had been laid in the way by.the enemy, in order to o- 
Pen a paſſage for batteaus, for the conyeyance of artil- 


lery, flores,” and proviſions, for camp equipage. Nor 


was lefs diligence uſed at Ticonderago, in the catrying of 
gun- -boats; » proviſions, veſſels, and batteaus, over land 
into Take George. Theſe were alf laborious works, 
but che ſpirit of the army was at um 1 faperior 0 
toibor danger, | 

General Schinyler was at Fort Edward upon the 
Hudfon's river, where he was endeavouring to collec 
the miſitia, and had been joined by St. Clair wich the 


wretehed remains of his army, who had taken a round 


about march of ſeven days through the woods, in 


which, from the exceeding badneſs of the weather, 


with che want of covering proviſions, and all manner 


of neceffaries, they had ſuffered the moſt extreme mi- 

_ fery. Many others of the fugitives had alſo arrived, 

bur ſo a, een dow n, that it were nearly as 
DAL BR 00 49! deſliture 
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deſtitute of apms, ampmunition,. : and all the materials 


of var, as they, vere of near, hope, and ſpirit to 


4 


e them With el ect. J 

- Although the « dire diſtance 7 Fort Anne, where 
the batteaux navigation on Wood Creek determined, 
or even from Skeneſborough, t to Fort Edward, was 
no greater, than what in England would be conſider- 
ed as A oderzte ride of exerciſe, yet ſuch, j is the ſa- 
vage face, and impracticable nature of the country, 
and ſuch were the artificial difliculties which the in- 
duſtry of the enemy had thrown in the way, that the 
progreſs of the army thither, was a work of much 


preparation, time, and labour. It will ſcarcely be be- 
 hieved in after times, and may now be received with 


difficulty in any other part of the world, that it coſt 


an active and ſpirited army, without an enemy in force 


to impede i its progreſs, not many fewer days in paſſing 


from o one part to another of a country, than the diſ- 


tance, in a direct line, would have meaſured miles, yet 
ſuch, however extraordinary is the fact. Beſides 
that the country was a wilderneſs in almoſt every part 
of the paſſage, the enemy had cut large timber trees 
in ſuch a manner, on both ſides of the road, as to fall 
2-croſs and length-ways, with their branches i interwo- 
yen; ſo that the troops had ſeveral layers of theſe 
frequently to remove, in places where they could not 
poſſibly take any other direction. The face of the 
country was likewiſe ſo broken with creeks and marſh· 


es, that in that ſhort ſpace they had. no leſs than forty 


bridges to conſtruct, beſides others to repair ; and one 


of theſe was of log- work over a moraſs two. miles i in 


extent, All theſs tolls and difficulties were encoun- 
tered and overccme by the troops with their uſual 
mk, ang Alacrity, The enemy were too Weak, too 


much | 
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| came off loſers... 


conderago, he might again have embarked the army 


Saratoga, at the approach of the royal army, which, 
from the impediments we have ſeen in the march, was 


of their hopes and wiſhes, may be better conceived 


much di ſpirited, and probably too mach afraid of the 
Indians, to add very materially to theſe difficulties. 
Some {kirmiſhing and firing there was, however, on 
every day's march, i in which, as uſual, they amy 


Tris true, that General Burgoyne might have a. 
dopted another route to Hudſon's river, by which 
moſt of theſe particular difficulties would have been 
avoided. By returning down the South river to Ti. 


on Lake George, and proceeded to the fort which 
rakes its name, and lies at its head, from whence there 
is a waggon road to Fort Edward. To this it was 


objected, and probably with reaſon, that a retrogade 
motion in the height of victory, would tend greatly 
to abate that panic with which the enemy were con- 
wWunded and overwhelmed; that it would even cool 

the ardour, and check the animation of the troops, to 
Call them off from the proſecution of their ſucceſs to 

a cold and ſpiritleſs voyage; and that their expedi. 


tion would undoubtedly be checked by the reſiſtance 
and delay which they muſt expect at Fort George; 
5 — when the garriſon perceived that the army 
was marching in a direction, which was likely to cu 
off their retreat they would undoubredly conſult wei 
fafery in time by abandoning the poſt, 5 
The enemy abandoned Fort Edward, and retired to 


not until the end of July, Tie enthuſiaſm of the ar- 
my, as well as of the General, upon their arriyal on 
the Hudſon's river, which had been ſo long the object 


\ 
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than deſcribed. As the enemy, by previouſly aban- 


doning 
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doning Fort George, and burning their veſſels, had 
left the lake entirely open, a great embarkation of 
proviſians, ſtores, and neceſſaries, was already arriv- 
ed at that poſt from Ticonderago. The army was ac- 
cordingly fully aad immediately. employed, in tranſ- 
porting. thoſe. articles, with artillery, batteaus, and 
ſuch other matters as they' judged neceſſary for the 
_ proſecution of their future meaſures, from Fort 
George to Hudſon's rirer. 

Nothing could exceed the e and 1 
which the loſs of Ticonderago, and its immediate con- 
ſequences, ſpread throughout the New England pro- 

vinces. | The General's manifeitq, in which he dif- 
played the powers and numbers of the ſavages, added 

perhaps to the effect. It was remarkable, however, 


that in the midſt of all the diſaſters, and conſequent 


terrors, no ſort of diſpoſition to ſubmir appeared.” in 
any quarter. 

The New England government in e tho? 
moſt immediately: menaced, did not ſink under their 
pn of rhe common danger. They, as well 
as the Congreſs, acted with vigour and firmneſs in 

| their efforts to repel the enemy. Arnold, whom 


ve have lately ſeen at the engagement at Danbury, 


was immediately ſent to the reinforcement of the 
northern army, who carried with him a train of artil- 
lery, which he received from Waſhington. On his ar- 
rival he drew the American troops back from Sarato- 
ga to Still Water, a central ſituation between that 
place and the mouth of the Mohawk river, where it 


falls into Hudſon's. This movement was to be the 


nearer at hand to check the progreſs of Colonel St. 
Leger, who was now advancing upon the former of 

_ theſe rivers. - His forces were daily increaſed thro? 
= - | | . i the 
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e e ner ene 
the regulations and endeavours of General Bürgoyne 


were tod prone to the exerciſe of their uſual eruel. 
ties, to be effoctually reſtrained by auf means, The 
friends of the royal cauſe; as well as its ehemics, were 


equally victims to their indiſcrimnatè rage. Among 
other inſtanees of this nature, the murder bf Miſs 


M Crea, which happened ſome ſmall tine after? 


ſtruck every breaſt with horror. Exery cireum- 
ſtance of chis horrid! tranſaction ſerved to render it 
mare calamitous ard: afflicting. The young: lady is 
repreſented to have been in alltheinrnocence ef yourh 


and bloom of beauty. Her fürther Was ſaid . to be 
deeply intereſted in the royal cauſe 3 and co wind up the 


cataſtrophe of this odious tragedy, the was to bei mar. 
ried to a 8 ailioes on the very day: that 1580 was 
-- maſſacred; £01] ein e a on. r 
This tragedy will ſtand as a SE blot in the. e 
of the preſent government as long as the ſun revolves 
in his courſe around this terreſtrial glos This 
maſſaere, and others its concomitants, wilt in ſome fu- 
ture reckoning make that coward tremble who is- ſaid 
to have given it ſanction by the authority of his maſ- 
ter on this ſide the Atlantic; and that hero who 
boaſted great things in his ſanguinary proclamations, 
will find the ghoſts of innocents haunt him When che 
weapons of warfare ate hurried in peace. 

' Qccafion. was thence taken to exaſperate the eg 


8 and to blacken the royal party and army. Pe- | 


ple were too apt to-juinble promiſcuoufly; and to place 
in one point of view, the eruelty of rheſe barbarians, 


and the cauſe in which they were exerted- They e- 


qually execrated both. Whilſt they abhorred and 


3 which ſubmitted to accept of ſuch. 


an 
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an aid, they loudly condemned and reprobated that 
government, which could cal ſuchlaukliliaries into a 
civil enteſt; 'thefeby endeavburing ab they ſaid, nar 
to ſubdue but td exterminate #:þcople whom they af- 
fected t donſider, and preferided to reclaim as ſuh- 
jects . General Gates, ini che courſe of theſe tranſac- 
tions ws not wanting by” ſeveral publications to ag- 
gravate and inflame the err of theſs wu, 5 and 
with no ſmall effect. | 19111 
By this means, erf eden e aupüded from 
the terror that was conſtantiy excited by theſe ſa- 
vage auxiliaries were not only couùnteracted ; but this 
terror rather, Wb thought, produced adirectiy 
contrary effect. The inhabitants of the open aud 
frontier 8 had no choice of acting; they had 
no means of ſecurity left, but by abandoning their 
habitations, and taking up arms. Every man ſaw the 
neceſſity. of becoming a temporary ſoldier, not only 
fopihisſoαn˙ ſecurity, but for the protection and de- 
fence of thoſe connections hich are dearer' than life 
itſelf. Thus an army was poured forth hy the wobds, 
mountains, and marſhes, which in this part were 
-thibkclydbwn withqplantations and villages. The A- 
meridans recalled their courage; and when their Fe- 
gular army ſeemed to be entirely waſted; the ſpirit d 
the country produced a unde ewe mort more for- 
midable force. 22 52111 a {III 1833050 13 
In the mean cds ain WE General Bur- 
goyne, in the neighbourhood of Fort Edward, began 
to experience thoſe difficulties, which increaſed us it 
farther advanced, until they at length ihe came inſure 
mountable. From the goth of Julyß to the I 5th of 
Auguſt, the army was continually employed, and eve- 
ry 3 meaſure uſed for the bringing forward of 
a1 batteaus, 


4 
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batteaus, 8 and ammunition from Fort 

George to the firſt navigable part of Hudſon's river, 
a diſtance of about 18 miles. The toil was enceſſive 
in this ſer vice, and the effect in no degree equivalent 
to the expence of labout and time. The roads were 


in ſome parts ſteep, arid in others required great re- 


Pairs. Of the horſes which had 


e by 
contract i in Canada, through the vario delays and 


accidents attending ſo long and intricate a combina- 
tion of paſſage by land, and carriage by water, not 
more than one third was yet arrived. The induſtry 
of the General had been able to collect no more than 
50 teams of oxen, in all the country through which he 
had marched, or in this in which he at preſent ſojourn- 
ed. Theſe reſources were totally inadequate to the 
purpoſes of ſupplying the army with proviſions for its 


current conſumption, and to the eſtabliſh ment at the 


fame time of ſuch a magazine as would enable it to 
proſecute the further operations of the eampaign.— 


Exceeding heavy rains added to all thefe difficuttics ; 


and the impediments to the fervice were ſo various 


and ſtubhorn; that after the utmoſt exertion for fif- 


teen ſucceſſive days, there was not above four days 
proviſions in ſtore, nor n ten batreaus in the 
"Hudſon's river. 
-In theſe ng — diſtreſſing elncumſinces 
25 ab General received intelligence, that Colonel St. 
Leger had-arrived before, and was conducting his o- 
perations againſt Fort Stanwix. He inſtantly and 
juſtly conceived, that a rapid movement forward at 
this critical juncture, would be of the utmoſt import- 
ance» If the enemy proceeded up the Mohawk, and 


that if St. Leger ſucceeded he would be liable to get 


e two fires; or — rate, General Burgoyne' $ 
650 army 
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army would get between him and Albany, ſo that he 
muſt either ſtand an action, or by paſſing the Hudſon's 
river, endeavour to ſecure a retreat higher up to the 
New England provinces. If, on the other hand, he 
abandoned Fort Stanwix to its fate, and fell back to 
Albany, the Mohawk country would of courſe be en- 
tirely laid open, the junction with St. Leger eſtabliſh- 
ed, and the combined army at liberty and leiſure to 
preſcribe and chuſe its future line of operation. 

The propriety of the movement was evident; but 
the difficulty lay, and great indeed it was, in finding 
means to carry the deſign i into execution. To main- 
tain ſuch a communication with Fort George during 
the whole time of ſo extenſive a movement, as would 
afford a daily ſupply of proviſion to an army, whilſt 
its diſtance was continually increaſing, and its courſe 
liable to frequent variation, was obviouſly impractica- 
ble. The army was too weak to afford a chain of 
poſts for ſuch an extent: conti nual eſcorts for every 
ſeparate ſupply, would be a ſtill greater drain; and 
in either caſe, the enemy had a body of militia within 
a night's march at White Creek, ſufficient to break 
the line of communication. 

Some other ſource of ſupply was W to aba 
8 or the deſign to be dropped, and the proſ- 
pect of advantage which it preſented totally relinquiſh- 
ed. The enemy received large ſupplies of live cat- 
tle from the New England provinces, which paſſing 
the upper part of the Connecticut river, took the 
route of Mancheſter, Arlington, and other parts of 
the New:Hampſhire grants, (a tract of land diſputed be- 
tween that province and New Vork, ) until they were 
at length depoſited at Bennington, from whence they 
were conyeyed as occaſion required to! the rebel ar- 

4 my. 
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my. Bennington lies between the fe of the Ho. 
kick. river, before their obtaining that name, and with- 
out being touched by either, and not 20 miles to the 
eaſtward of Hudſon's; a place ſo. obſcure, and ſo in- 
capable from ſituation df being atherwiſe, that nothing 
but the preſent troubles couldchave called iti into no- 
tice, It was hawever at this time, beſides being a 
ſtore for cattle; a depoſit for large quantities of corn, 
and other. neceſſaries; and what rendered it an ob- 
ject of particular attention to the royal army, a large 
number of wheel carriages, of which they were in par- 
ticular want, were alſo laid up there. This place 
was guarded by a body of militia, which underwent 
ſuch frequent N that 1 its number was n ir 
uncertain. a 
The General * that the * 5 of chis depo- 
80 would at once remove all the impediments that re- 
ais the operations of the army, and enable him 
to proceed directly in the proſecution of his deſign.— 
He accordingly laid a ſcheme to ſurprize the place, 
and entruſted the execution of it to the German Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Baum, wlio had been immediately ſe- 


1 TIT nd a nn P * 


lected, and was then preparing to conduct an expedi - 
tion tending to ſimilar pur poſes, towards the borders 
of the Connecticut river. 
The force allotted to this ſervice l to about 
zoo men, conſiſting. of about 200 of Reideſel's dif. 
mounted German dragroons, Captain Frazer's markſ. 1 
men, the Canada volunteers, a party of provincials, D 
who were perfectly acquainted with the country, and t 
about a hundred Indians; the corps nn them { 
two light pieces of artillery, c I 
In order to facilitate this operation, and to Ho rea- 4 


an to take advantage of its ſucceſs, the army moved 
TR...” up 
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up the eaſt ſhore of Hydion's river, where it encamp- 
ed nearly oppoſite to. Saratoga, having at the ſame time 


thrown a bridge of raftg oyer, hy which, the advanced 


corps were paſſeg to chat place. At the ſame time 


Lieutenant Calonel Breyman's corps, conſiſting of the 
Brunſwick grenadiers, light infantry, and chaſſeurs, 


vere poſtedat Batten Kill, in order, if neceſſary, to ſup- 
„„ . our. ipfouced 
The latter in his march fell in with a party of the 
enemy who were eſcortiug ſome cattle and proviſions, 
both of which/he took with little difficulty, and/ ſent 


back to the camp; The ſame fatal impediment which 


retarded all the operations of rhe army, viz. the want 
of horſes and carriages, concurred with the badneſs 
of the roads in rendering Baum's advance fo tedious, 
that the enemy were well informed of the deſign, 
and had time to prepare for his reception. Upon 
his approach to the place, having received intelli- 
gence that the enemy were too ſtrong to be attacked 
by his preſent force with any proſpect of ſucceſs, he 
took a tolerable good poſt near Santcoick mills on 
the nearer branch of what is called afterwards the 
Hoſick river, which is there called Walloon creek, and 
at about four miles diſtance from Bennington; diſ- 
patching at the ſame time an expreſs to tbe General 
with an account of his ſituation. | | 
Colonel Breyman' was accordingly diſpatched from 
Batten-Kill to reinforce Baum. That evil fortune 
now began to appear, which for ſome time after con- 


tinued to ſweep every thing before it. Breyman was 
ſo overlayed by bad weather, ſo ſunk and embarraſ- 
ſed in bad roads, and mer with ſuch delays from the 


Feakneſs and tiring of horſes, and the difficulty of paſ- 
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fing ho artillery carriages, through a country ſcarce- 
Iy practicable at any time, and new rendered much 

Y worſe by the coutioual rain, that be was from eight 
| in the morning of the 2 5th of Auguſt, to four in the 

Wl  aftegnoon of the ſame day, norwithſtanding every poſ- 

of ble exertion of men and officers, in getting forward 
| about twenty-four miles. 


General Starke, who commanded hs militia at 
Bennington, determined not to wait for the junction 
of the two parties, advanced in the morning, whilſt 
Breyman was yet ſtruggling with the difficulties of his 
march, to attack Baum in his „which he had en- 
trenched, and rendered as defenſible as time and its | 
nature would permit. The loyal provincials who ' | 
where along with him were ſo eager in their hopes | 
8 to find what they wiſhed to be real, that when the ene- 4 
my were furrounding his poſt on all fides, they for 
| ſome time perſuaded him, that they were bodies of 
| armed friends who were coming to his aſſiſtance, — 
| The Colonel ſoon diſcovered their error, and made a 
| brave defence. His ſmall works being at length car- 
| ried on every fide, and his two pieces of cannon ta- \ 
| ken, moſt of the Indians, with ſeveral of the Provinci- 
"I als, Canadians, and Britiſh markſmen, eſcaped in the 
| woods. The German dragoons ſtill kept together, 
and when their ammunition was expended were brave- 
| ly led by their Colonel to the charge with their ſwords. 
| They were foon overwhelmed, and the ſurvivors, a- 
| mong whom was their wounded Corona), were made 
prifoners. | 
| Breyman, who had the hank, 3 not to receive 
| the ſmalleſt information of this engagement, arrived 
| near the fame ground about four in the afternoon, 


where inſtead of meeting his friends, he found his de- 
tachment 
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tachment attacked on all fides by the enemy. Not- 


withſtapding the ſevere fatigue they had undergone, 


his troops behaved with great vigour and reſolution, 


and drove the Americans in the beginning from two 


or three diſferent hills, from which they had polts.— 


They were however at length overpowered, and their 


ammunition being unfortunately expended, although 
each ſoldier. had brought out forty rounds in his pouch, 


+ they were obliged with great reluctance to abandon 
the two pieces of artillery they had brought with 


them, and to retreat in the beſt manner they cquld; 
a circumſtance to which che Waenef of the, excaing 
was very favourable. __ 

The loſs of men. ſuſtained 15 theſe wo. engage⸗ 
ments could not be leſs than five. or fix hundred, of 


hom howeyer, the greater part were priſoners. —— 
Hut this was not the only or the greateſt lofs,.;/ The 


reputation and courage which it afforded to the mili- 
tia to find that they were able to defeat regular for- 
ces; that neither Engliſhmen nor Germans were in- 
vincible, nor invulnerable in their impreſſions; and 


the hope and confidence excited by the artillery, and 


other trophies of victory, were of much greater conſe- 
quence. This was the firſt turn which fortune had 
taken in favour of the Americans in the northern 
war ſince ſome time before the death of Montgome- 
ry; mis fortune had ſacceeded misfortune, and defeat 
had trod npon the heel of defeat, ſince that period. 
This was the firſt inſtance in the preſent campaign, in 
which ſhe ſeemed even wavering, much leſs that ſhe 


fox a moment quitted the royal ſtandard. The exult- 


ation was accordingly great on the one ſide; nor 


could * other avoid feeling oe dawp to that ea- 
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gerneſs of hope, and receiving ſome check to that aſ. 
ſured confidence of ſueceſs which an NICE ſeries of 
| fortunate evetits muſt naturally excire;” oo 
"I Leger s attempt upon Fort Bra win, (now nam 
ed by the Americans Fort Schuyler) was ſoon after 


its commencement favoured by a ſuceeſs ſo ſignal, as 
would in other caſes, and a more fortunate ſeaſon, 


have been 'decifive às to tlie fate of à ſtronger and 


much more important fortreſs! General Harkiner, 
a leadingman of that country, was marching at the head 
of eight or nine hundred of the Tryen county militia, 
with a convoy of proviſions, to the relief of tlie fort. 


St. Leger, well aware of the danger of being atticked 


in his trenches, and of withſtanding the whole weight 


of the garriſon in ſome particular, and probably weak 
Point, at the ſame inſtant, and equally well underſtand- 
ing the kind of ſervice for which the Indians were pe- 
culiarly'! calculated, judidoufty detached Sir John 
Jolnſon with ſome regulars, the whole or part of his 


own regiment; and the ſavages, to lie in ambuſſi in tlie 


woods," and intercept the enemy upon their march. 


It would ſeem by the conduct of the militia and their 
leader, hat they were not only totally ignorant of all 
military duties, but that they had even never heard by 
report of the nature of an Indian wur, or of that pe- 
culiar ſervice in the woods, to which from its nature 


and ſituation their country was at all times liable. 
Without an examination of their ground, without 2 
reconnoitering or flanking party, they plunged blindly 
into the trap that was laid for their deſtruction. Be- 
ing thrown into ſudden and inevietable diſorder, by 2 


near and heavy fire on almoſt all des, it was complet. 
ed by the Indians, who inſtantly purſuing their fire, 


ruſhed in 1 25 their broken ranks, and made a molt | 


dreadful 
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dreadful laughter among them with their ſpears and 
hatchets. Notwithſtanding their; want of conduct, 
the militia ſhewed no want of courage in their deplor- 
able ſituation. In the midſt of ſuch extreme danger, 
and ſa bloody an execution, rendered:{til] more terri- 
ble by the horrid appearance and demeanour of the 
principal actors, they recollected themſelves ſo far as 
recover an advantageous ground, which enabled 
chem after to maintain a fort of running fight, by W 
about one third of their number was preſerved. 
Ihe loſs was ſuppoſed to be on their fide about 466 
killed, and half that number priſoners. ——— Ir was 
thoughtof the greater conſequence, as:atmoſt alt thoſe 
who: were conſidered as the principal leaders and in- 
ſtigators of rebellion in: that country Were now de- 
ſtropeds „The triumph and exultation was accords 
ingly great; and alli oppoſition from the militia in that 
country was ſuppoſed to be at an end. 'T he circum- 
| ſtance; of old neighbourhood. and perſonal; knowledge 
between many of the parties in the preſent. rage and 
auimoſuy of faction, could by no means be favnurable 
to the extenſion of mercy; even ſuppoſing thatñt might 
haye · been other wiſe ꝓractiſed wich pridence ani ſafe- 
ts ata lime When the power of the Tadians: Wastl 
ther prevalent, and that their rage was impldeable- 
For according io their compuration and: ideas uf loſs; 
the ſavages had. purchaſed this victory bxceedingl 
deur, 33 of their number having been ſlain, and (2g 
wounded, among whom were feveral-of their principal 
leaders, and of their diſtinguithẽd and favourite war- 
nors. This laſk accordingly rendered chem ſo diſcon · 
tented, intractable, and ferocious, that the ſervice was 
greatly. affected dy their ill diſpoſition. The unbappy 
Wen were however its firſt objects; : moſt of, Whom 
. they 
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they in humanly butchered in cold blood. The New 
- Yorkers, rangers, and other OTIS, 5 were not with- 
out loſs in this action. | 
On the day, and probably durin g "Wh time of this 
engagement, the garriſon, having received intelligence | 
of the approach of their friends, endeavoured to 
make a diverſion in-their favour, by a vigorous and 
well conducted ſally, under the direction of Colonel 
Willer, their ſecond in command. Willet conducted : 
bis buſineſs with ability and ſpirit. - He did conſidera- f 
dle miſchief ia the camp, brought off ſome trophies, , 
no inconſiderable ſpoil, ſome of which conſiſted of f 
articles that were greatly wanted, a few priſoners, and } 
returned with little or no loſs. He afterwards under- h 
took, in company with another officer, a much more b 
perilous expedition. They paſſed by night through 8 
he beſiegers works, and in contempt of the danger 
and cruelty of the favages, made their way for 50 1 
| miles through pathleſs woods, and unexplored moral- a 
Tes, in order to raiſe the country and bring relief to U 
the fort. en action demands the even of 


tr 
an enemy: | F tt 
Colonel St. Loves left: no means LIES. to profit hi 
2 his victory by intimidating the garriſon. He ſent hi 
verbal: and written meſſages, ſtating their hopeleſs cb 
ſituation, the utter deſtruction of their friends, the im- 10 
poſſibility of their obtaining relief, as General Bur- d. 
goyne, after deſtroying every thing in his way, was * 
now at Albany receiving the ſubmiſhon of all the ad- 85 
joining counties, and by prodigiouſly magnifying his 
own force. Ie repreſented, that in this ' ſtate of thi 
things, if through an incorrigible obſtinacy, they di 
ſhould continue a hopeleſs and fruitleſs defence, theß aft 
vous, according to the . of the moſt civilized till 


nations, 
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nations; be cut off from all conditions, and every hope 
of mercy. But he particularly dwelt upon the pains 
he had taken in ſoftening the rage of the Indians for 
their late loſs, and obtaining from them ſecurity, that 
in caſe of an immediate ſurrender of the fort, every 
man ot the garriſon ſhould be ſpared; whilſt on the 


other hand, they declared with the moſt bitter execra- 


tions, that if they met with any further reſiſtance, 
they would not only maſſacre the garriſon, but that 
every man, woman, and child in the Mohawk coun- 


try would neceſſarily, and however againſt his will, 


fall facrifices to the fury of the ſavages. This point 
he ſaid he preſſed entirely on the ſcore of humanity ; 
he promiſed on his part, in cafe of an immediate ſur- 
render, every attention which a humane and gene- 
rous enemy could give. 

The Governor, Colonel Ganſeyort, behaved 
with grear firmneſs. He replied, that he had been 
entruſted with the charge of that garriſon by the 
United States of America; that he would defend the 
truſt committed to his care at every hazard, and to 
the utmoſt extremity ; and that he neither thought 
himſelf accountable for, nor ſhould he at all concern 
himſelf about any conſequences that attended the diſ- 
charge of his duty. It was ſhrewdly remarked in the 
fort, that half the pains would not have been taken to 
diſplay the force immediately without, or the ſucceſs 
at a diſtance, if they bore any proportion at all to the 
magnitude in which they were repreſented. 


The Britiſh commander was much diſappointed in 
the ſtate of the fort, ' It was ſtronger, in better con- 


dition, and much better defended than he expected. 
after great labour in his approaches, he found his ar- 
tilery deficient, being inſufficient in. weight to make 


any 
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any conſiderable impreſſion. The only remedy was 
to bring his approaches ſo near that they mult take 
effect; which he ſer about with the greateſt diligence, 
In the mean time the Indians continued ſullen and in- 
tractbale. Their late lofles might have been cured 
by certain advantages; but the misfortune was, chey 
had yet got no plunder, and their proſpect of getting 
any ſeemed to grow every day faiuter. It is the pe- 
culiar characteriſtic of that people to exhibit in cer- 
tain inſtances degrees of courage and perſeverance, 
which thock reaſon and (credibility, and to betray in 
others the greateſt irreſolution and timidity ; with a 
total want of that conſtancy which might enable them 
for any length'of time to ſtruggle with difficulty. 
Whilſt the commander was carrying on his opera- 
tions with the utmoſt induſtry, the Indians received a 


flying report that Arnold was coming with a thouſand 


men to relieve the f ort. The commander endeavour- 


ed ro hearten them, 75 promiſing to lead them him- 
ſelf, to bring all his beſt troops into action, and by car- 


rying their leaders out to mark a field of battle, and 
the flattery of conſulting them upon the intended plan 
of operation. Whilſt he was thus endeavouring to 
| ſoothe their temper, and to revive their flagging ſpi- 
rits, other ſcouts arrived with intelligence, probably 
contrived in part by themſelves, which firſt doubled, 
and afterwards trebled the number of the enemy, 
with the comfortable addition, chat Burgoyne's army 
was entirely cut-to pieces, The Colonel returned to 
the camp, and called a council of their chiefs, hoping 
that by the influence which Sir John Johnſon, and the 
ſuperintendants Claus and Butler had over them, they 
might ſtill be induced to make a ſtand. He was dif- 


e A fert of the Indians decimped whill 
the 
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che council was fitting, and the remainder threatened 
peremptorily to abandon ons if Ne did not immedi- 
ately, retreat. 

Auguſt AY The 1 retreat Was of courſe precipi- 
tate; or it was rather, in plain terms, a flight, attend- 
ed with diſagreeable circumſtances. The tents, with 
molt of the artillery. ſtores, fell into the hands of the 
garriſon. It appears by the Colonel's own account 
that he was as apprehenſive of danger from the fury of 
his ſavages allies, as he could be from the reſentment of 
his declared American enemies. It alſo appears from | 
the ſame authority, that the Meſſaſages, a nation of 
ſavages to the weſt, plundered ſeveral of the boats be- 
longing to the army. By the American accounts, 
which are in part confirmed by others, it is ſaid that 
they robbed the officers. of their baggage, and of eve- 
ry other article to which they took any liking; and 
the army in general of their proviſions. They alſo 
ſay, that a few miles diſt an ce from the camp, they 
firlt ſtripped of their arms, and afterwards murdered 
with their own bayonets, all choſe Britiſh, German, 
and American ſoldiers, who from an inability to keep 
up, fear, or any other cauſe, were ſeparated from the 
main body. 
Abe ſtate of the fact with reſpect to the 8 re- 
lief ot the fort i is, chat Arnold had advanced by the 
way of Half Moon, up the Mohawk river 20co men 
ſor that purpoſe; and that for the greater expedition, 
he had-quitted the main body, arrived by forced 
marches through the woods, with a detachment of goo 
at the fort, on the 24th, on the evening, two days af- 
ter the ſiege had been raiſed. So that upon the 
whole, the intractableneſs of the Indians, with their 
varch ful apprehenſions BE, danger, probably ſaved 

them 
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them from a chaſtiſement, which would Not have | 


deen tenderly adminiſtered. 


Nothing could have been more een in the 


preſent ſituation of affairs than the unfortunate iſſue 
of this expedition. The Americans repreſented this 
and the affair at Bennington, as great and glorious 
victories. Nothing could exceed their exultation and 
confidence. - Ganſevort and Willet, with General 


Starke and Colonel Warner, who had commanded 


at Bennington, were ranked amongſt thoſe who were 
conſidered as the ſaviours of their country. The nor- 


*rhern militia began now to look high, and to forget 
all diſtinctions between themſelveſ and regular troops. 
As this conſidence, opinion, and pride increaſed, the 


apprehenſion of General Burgoyne's army of courſe 
deelined, until it ſoon became to be talked of with in⸗ 


difference and contempt, and even its fortune to be 


publicly prognoſticated. In the mean time, General 
Gates, on whoſe conduct and ability it appears the 


Americans had placed much reliance, arrived to take 
the command of the army; an event which gave a 
new ſpur to their exertion, and afforded an additional 
ſupport to their hopes. The arrival of Gates enabled 
Arnold, who ſtill held the next place in every thing to 
the commander in chief, and between whom it ap- 
pears the moſt perfect harmony prevailed, to ſet out 
on that expedition to Fort Stanwix, aer has been 


Juſt related. 
During this time, Genera Burgoyne, continued in 


his camp on the eaſtern ſhore of the Hudſon's river, 


nearly oppoſite to Saratoga, where he uſed the moſt · 


unremitting induſtry and perſeverance, in bringing 
ſtores and proviſions forward from Fort George. As 


a ſwell be the * occaſioned by great rains, had car- 


ried 
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ried away his bridges of. rafts, he threw another of © 
boats; over the river at the ſame place. Having at 


length by good management obtained and broughr 
forward about thirty days proviſion, with other ne- 
ceſſary ſtores, he took a reſolution of paſſing the Hud- 
ſon? =, with the army, Which he accordingly car- 
ried into execution towards the middle of September, 

and encamped on the heights and in the plain of Sa- 
ratoga, the enemy being then in che e e ed 
of Still Water. \\ 


Though this meaſure of ao abs Hudſon? s river, 


had not only been a ſubje& of much diſcuſſion at home 


but, alſo of parliamentary enquiry; yet as it ſtill lies 


open, without any deciſion on its merits, and that the 


General's inſtructions are not publicly known, nor per- 
haps all his motives thoroughly underſtood, we ſhall 
not preſume to form any opinion upon the queſtion. 
It will be ſufficient to obſerve, that in his letter to the 


American miniſter he ſays, That he thinks it a duty 


of juſtice to take upon himſelf the meaſure of having 


paſſed the Hudſon's river, in order to force à paſſage 
to Albany. And that he dig not think himſelf autho-· | 
rized to call any men into eouncil, when the pere mp- 


tory tenor of his orders, and the ſeaſon of the year, 


admitted of no alternative: - He alſo gives; in Sub. 
ſequent part of the ſame letter, the followiny = 
his reaſoning, at a time when the army was in very 
critical and hazardous circumſtances. «The expedi- 
tion 1 commanded was evidently meant at firſt to be 


hazarded. Circumſtances might require it ſhould be 


devoted; a critical junction of Mr Gates's force with 


Mr Waſhington might poſſibly decide the fate of the 
war; the failure of my junction with Sir Harry Clin. 


ton, or the loſs of * retreat to Canada, could only 
b - be b 


1 
! 
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be a partial mixfaryunes” 4 W berber his retreat was 
: bad not been to eee, at all nee uncertain. 
Such it ſeems were the principles of the General's 
conduct in ſome of the ſucceeding events. As the ar- 
my advanced along the river towards the enemy, they 
found the country very impracticable, being covered 
with thick woods, and a continual repair of bridges 
neceſſary Being at length arrived in the front of 
the enemy, ſome woods only of no great extent inter- 
vening, he Generab put himſeif at che head of the 
Britiſh; line which i compoſed the aight wing. That 
wing was covered by General Frazer and Colonel 
Breyman, with the grenadiersz z and light infantry of 
the army, Who kept along ſome high grounds which 
copimandet- its right flank, be ing themſelves covered 


by che Indians, proviacials, and Canadians, in the front 


And flanks. The left, wing and; artillery under'the 
Majors General Phillips and Reideſel, kept along 5 
great road and meadows by the xixer ſide. ? 
The enemy, being incapable from: then uture of the | 
country of perceiving the diflgrent combinatipns of the 
march, iſſued from their; camp in grent force, with a 
deſign. of turning the right, wing, and taking the Bri. 
tiſhJine,on.the flank, Being unexpectedly checked 
in this, deſign, by the ſtrong poſuion of General Fra- 
ak zer, they immediately coumer-marched, and the ſame 
particularity of country which had occaſioned, their 
miſtake, now operated as effeQually. to ꝓpevent the 
diſcovery, and conſequently the taking any advantage 
of their ſubſequent movement, they dicefing er 
principal effort to the left of the ſame Wing 
The Britiſh troops were not a little ſurprized at the 
| boldacls with which they began, tbe attack, and he 
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and obſtinacy with which it was ſuſtained, from 
_—_ o'clock in the afternoon” till after ſunſet. Ar- 
nold led on the enemy, and: ſought danger with an ea- 
gerneſs, and intrepedity.. which though much in his 
character was at no time more eminently diſt inguiſh- 
ed. The enemy were, however, continually ſupplied 
vuwith freſti troops, whilſt the weight of the action lay 
principally for a long time upon the 20th, the 21ſt, 
and 62d regiments. | It will be needleſs to ſay, that 
they behaved with their uſual firmneſs aud gallantry, 
though it may not be totolly ſuperfluous” to obſerve, 
that the greater part of thele three regiments, were 
engaged for near four hours without W ee = 


ſhare in the buſineſs of the day. The 24th re; 


which belonged to Frazer*s brigade, with the grena. 
diers and a part of the light infantry, were for ſome. 
tine brought into action, and charged with their uſa | 


al ſpirit and bravery. Breyman's riflemen and ſome 
other parts of his corps; alſo did good ſervice z but 
theſe troops only acted partially anJ'vecafionally, as 
the heights on which they had been originally poſt- 
ed, were of tuo great wo AE to bs voy evacu- 
ated, 

Major-Generd Philips upon firſt 08 the firing 
made his way with Major Williams and a part of the 
artillery gk a very difficult part of rhe wood, 
and from that time rendered moſt eſſential ſervice.— 
It ſeems as if in one inſtance his preſence of mind had 
nearly ſaved ilſe army, when, in the moſt critical point 
of ti time, he reſtored the action by leading up the 2oth 
regiment, the enemy having then a great ſuperi- 
ority of fire. Though every part of the artillery 
performed almoſt wonders, the brave Captain Jones 


Uu Hs (who 
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(who was unfortunately, chough gloriouſly, killed) 


with his brigade, were particularly diſtinguifhed.— 


Major- General Reidefe} alfo exerted himſelf to briug 


upa part of the left wing, and arrived in time to 
charge the enemy with bravery and effect. Juſt as 


the light cloſed, the enemy retired; and leſt the roy- 
al army maſters of the field of battle... The dark. 


N nels equally prevented purfuit and prifoners. 


Upon the whole the royal army gained nothing but 


-honqur by this arduous ſtruggle and hard-fought bat- 


He 


f ile. They had now grappled with ſuch an enemy as 


they had never before encountred in America; and 


ſuch as they were too apt to imagine it eould not pro- 
duce. 


The flattering ideas that the Amerieans could 
only fight under the covert of walls; hedges, or en- 


irenchments, and were incapable of fuſtaininga fairand 
open conflict in the field were now at an end. This 
opinion had alſo been in ſome meaſure ſhaken i in the 


ſouth. Here they met with a foe who ſeemed as eu- 
ger for action, as careleſs of danger, and as indiffer- 
ent with reſpet to ground or cover as themſelves ;— 

"and after a hard and cloſe conteſt of four hours, hand 
10 hand, when darkneſs put an end to the engage- 


ment, the royal forces but barely kept the geld, and 


the Americans only returned to the camp. 


We loſt many brave men in this action, and it was 


not much matter of comfort that the Americans had 


bolt a great number. 


The army lay all niglit on their 
arms in the field of battle, and in the morning took a 
poſition nearly within cannon ſhot of the enemy's 
camp, fortifying their right wing, and extending their 


left ſo as to cover thoſe meadows through which the 


kiver runs, and where their batteaux and hcſpiral: 


were — The 47th regiment, with that of Heſſe 
Hanau, 
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Hanau, and a corps of provincials, were encamped 38 
the meadows as an additional ſecurity. The enemy's 


right was incapable of approach, and their left * 


too ſtrongly fortified to be inſulted. 


The zeal and alacrity of the Indians began from 


this time to flacken,—— Though the General com- 
plains in his diſpatches. of the ill effects of their de- 
ſertion, he does not ſpecify the particular time of 
their abandoning the army. This cloſe and danger- 
ous ſervice. was by no means ſuited to their diſpoſition, . 
and the proſpect of plunder was narrowed. to no- 
thing. Fidelity and honour were principles for which 
they had no terms, apd of which they could frame 
no ideas. Some letters had lately paſſed between 
Gates and General Burgoyne, in which bitter re- 

proaches relative to the barbarities committed by the 
ſavages were thrown out by the one, and thoſe charg- 
es were in general denied, and in part palliated by 
the other. The fayages like wiſe received ſome 
check on account of the murder of Miſs M Crea. 
Upon ſome or all of theſe accounts, they deſerted 


the army in the ſeaſon of its danger and diltreſs, when 


- their aid would have been moſt particularly uſeful, 
and afforded a ſecond inſtance within a ſhort time, . 
the little reliance that could be args on ſuch apx- 


iliaries. 
A great deſertion alſo prevailed eee the Cana- 


dians and Britiſh provincials, nor does it ſeem as if the 
fidelity . or , ſervices of thoſe who remained, were 
much depended on or eſteemed. General Burgoyne 


had from the beginning, nor did it entirely forſake 
him at this time, a firm hope of being powerfully ſuc. 


cured if wanted, or at any rate of being met and 
Ns * by a ſtrong force from the army at 


New. 
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New York. He'now received with great difficulty 
a letter in cypher from Sir Harry Clinton, informing 
him of his intention to make a diverſion on the North 
River, by attacking the Fort Montgomery, and ſome 
other ſortreſſes which the rebels had erected in the 
Highlands, in order to guard the paſſage up that ri- 
ver to Albany. Though this diverſion fell far ſhort 
of the aid which the General expected, he however 
hoped that it might afford eſſential ſervice by oblig · 
ing Gates to divide his army. He accordingly re- 
turued the meſſenger, and afterwards diſpatched 1wo 
officers in diſguiſe, and other confidential perſons, 
all ſeparately and by different routes, to acquaint 
Clinton with his exact ſtate, fituation, and condition; 
to preſs him urgently to the immediate proſecution 


of his deſign ; and to inform him that he was enabled 


in point of proviſion, and fixed in his determination, 


to hold his preſent poſition, in the hope of favour. 


able events, until the 12th of the following month. 
In the mean time every means were uſed for forti- 

fying the camp, and ſtrong redoubts were erected for 

the protection of the magazines and hoſpitals, not on- 


ly to guard againſt any ſudden attacks, but for their 


ſecurity in any future movement which the army 
might make in order to turn the enemy's flank. The 
ſtricteſt watch on the motions of the enemy, and at- 
tention on every quarter to their own ſecurity, be- 
came every day more indiſpenſible, as Gates's army 
was continually increaſing in force by the ne ome of 
"_ bodies of the militia. ; 

The ſpirit of exertion and enterprize which was 
now raiſed in the New England provinces, was be- 
come too general, and too much animated by ſucceſ:, 

to be eaſily withſtood at once in all the different 2 . 
MOM 0 
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bury, with detachments of about 500 men each. 
They conducted their operations with ſuch ſecrecy 
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of its direction. Whilſt General Burgoyne was ful- 


| nm, with Gates and Arnold, and fqund him- 
[ 


f immediately involved in circumſtauces ſufficiently 
perplexing, all his difficulties were increaſed, and his 
firuation was rendered much more critical and preca- 


rious, by an unexpected enterprize of the militia from 


the other parts of New Hampſhire and the head of 
the Connecticut, totally to cut of all means of com- 
munication with Canada, by recovering the forts of 


Ticonderago and Mount Independence, and becom- 


ing again maſters, at leaſt, of Lake George. 


The expedition was under the direction of Gens · 


ral Linceln, and the immediate execution was com- 
mitted to the Colonels Brown, Johnſton, and Wood- 


and addreſs, that they effectually ſurprized all the out- 

oſts between the landing place at the north end of 
Lake George, and the body of the fortreſs of Ticon- 
derago. Mount Defiance, Mount Hope, the French 


lines, and a block-houſe, with 200 batteaux, an arm- 


ed ſloop, and ſeveral gun-boats, were almoſt inſtantly 


taken. Four companies of foot, with nearly an equal 
number of Canadians, and many of the officers and 


erews of the veſſels were made priſoners ; whilſt they 


afforded liberty fora number of their own people, who 
were confined in ſome of the works they had taken, 
and after repeated ſummons to Brigadier Powel who 


commanded, and who gallantly rejected all their pro- 
poſals, they for four days made reiterated attacks 


upon the works at Ticonderago, and Mount Indepen- 


dence ; until finding they were repulſed in every aſ- 


fault, and totally unequal to the ſervice, they at length 


abandoned the deſign. a 5 
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In the beginning of October, General Burgoyne 
thought i it expedient, from the uncertainty of his ſitu. 
ation, to leſſen the ſoldiers ratios of proviſions ; a 
meaſure, which howeyer diſagreeable to an army, 
was now ſubmitted to with a chearfulneſs which me- 
rited the higheſt regards, and did the greateſt honors 
to the troops. Things continued in this ſtate until 
the 7th of Otober, when there being no appearance 
or intelligence of the expected co operations, and the 
time limited for the ſtay of the army in the preſent 
camp within four or five days of being expired, it was 
: judged adviſeable to make a movement to the ene- 
'my's left, not only to diſcover whether there were 

any poſſible means of forcing a paſſage, ſhould it be 
judged neceſſary to advance, or of diſlodging them 
for the convenience of the retreat, but alſo to cover 


a forage of the army, which was exceedingly diſtreſ- 
ſed by the preſent ſcarcity. | 


A detachment of 1500 regular troops, with two 
xwelre pounders, two howitzers, and fix ſix-pounders, 
were ordered to move, being commanded by the 
General in perſon, who was ſeconded by thoſe ex- 
cellent officers, the Majors General Philips and Reide- 
ſel, with Brigadier-General Frazer. No equal num- 
ber of men was ever better commanded, and it 
would have been difficult indeed to have matched the 
men with any equal number. —— Ihe guard of the 
camp upon the high grounds was committed to the 
Brigadiers General Hamilton and Speight; that of 
the redoubts and the plain near the river, to Briga- 
dier Goll. The force of the enemy immediately in 
the front of the lines, was ſo much ſuperior, that it 
was not thought ſafe to angment the detachment be- 


yond che number we have ſtated. 7 
The 
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The troops were formed within three quarters of 
a mile of the enemy's left, and the irregulars were 


puſhed on through bye ways to appear as a check on 
their rear. But the further intended operations of 
the derachment were prevented, by a very ſudden 


and moſt rapid attack of the enemy upon the Britiſh 


grenadiers, who were poſted to ſupport the left 


wing of the line. Major Ackland, at the head of 


the grenadiers, ſuſtained this fierce attack with great 
reſolution; but the numbers of the enemy enabling 


them, in 5 few minutes, to extend the attack along 


the whole front of the Germans, who were poſted 
immediately on the right of the grenadiers, it became 


impracticable to move any part of that body, for the 
purpoſe of forming a ſecond line to ſupport the flank, 
where the great weight of the fire ſtill fell. 

The right was ſtill unengaged ; but it was foon pęr- 


ceived that the enemy were marching a ſtrong body 


round their flank, in order to cur off their retreat. — 
To oppoſe this bold and dangerous attempt, the light 
infantry, with a part of the 24th regiment, which 


we re joined with them at that poſt, were thrown into 


a ſecond line, in order to recover the retreat of the 


troops into camp. 


Whilſt this motion was yet in bein ib ene 


pilbed a freſh and {lrong reinforcement to decide the 


action on the left, which being totally overpowered 


by ſo great a ſuperiority, was compelled by dint of 


force to give way; upon which, the light infantry 
and 24th regiment, were ' obliged, by.a very quick 
movement, to endeavour to ſave that wing from being 
It was in this movement, that the 
brave Brigadier General Frazer was mortally wound. 
ed. "An officet whoſe loſs would haye been general. 


iy 
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ly felt, and his place wirh difficulty ſupplied, in acorps 
of the moſt accompliſhed officers. | 


The ſituation of the detachment was now exceed- 


- ingly critical; but the danger to which the lines were 
expoſed were ſtill more alarming and ferious. Philips 
and Reideſel were ordered to cover the retreat, and 
thoſe troops which were neareſt, or moſt diſengaged, 


returned as faſt as they could for their defence. 


The troops in general retreated in good order, tho? 
very hard preſſed. They were obliged to abandon 
ſix pieces of cannon , the horſes not only being de- 
ſtroyed, but moſt of the brave artillery- men, who had 
as uſual, under the couduct of Mayos Williams, dif. 
played the utmoſt {kill and ability in their. profeſſion, 
along with the moſt undaunted relolntion, 26% ty ei- 
ther killed or dangerouſly woundeg. 

The enemy purſued their ſucceſs with great eager- 


neſs. The troops had ſcarce entered the camp, when 


the Americans ſtormed it in different parts with un- 
common fierceneſs; ruſhing to the lines through a ſec. 
vere fire of grape ſhot and ſmall arms, with the utmoſt 
fury. Arnold led on the attack with his uſual impe- 
tuoſity, againſt a part of his entrenchments into which 
the light infantry under Lord Balcarres, with a part 
of the line, had thrown themſelves by order. He 
there met with a brave and obſtinate reſiſtanee. The 
action continued very warm for ſome time, each fide 
ec to vie with the other in ardour and perſever- 
ance. ln this critical moment of glory and danger, 
Arnold was grievouſly wounded, . juſt as he was for- 
cing his way into, or had already entered the works. 
This could not fail to damp his party, who aſter long 
and repeated efforts were finally repulſed. 
. oo 5 VA fairs 
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Affairs were not ſo fortunate. i in another quarter.— 


Colonel Breyman, who commanded the German re- 
ſerye, being killed, the entrenchment defended by that 


corps were carried ſword in hand, and they were to- 
tally routed wich the loſs of their baggage, tents, and 


artillery. This misfortune was not retrieved, altho” 


orders for the recovery of the poſt were diſpatched 
by the General; and his relation of the tranſaction 
ſeems to imply ſome blame to thoſe who failed in the 
execution. By this means the enemy gained a dan- 
gerous opening on our right and rear. The night on- 
ly put an end to the engagement. | 

It would ſeem that nothing could now exceed the 


diſtreſs and calamity of the army. They bore it with 
that excellency of temper, and that unconquerable 


firmneſs and reſolution, which are natural to, and were 
worthy of Britiſh ſoldiers. It was evidently impoſ- 
fible*to continue in their preſent ſituation, without 
ſubmicting to 2 certainty of deſtruction on the enſuing 
day. A tral change of poſition was accordingly un- 
dertaken, and as it ſeems ro have been conceived with 
great judgment was carried into execution durin 


the night, with a degree of coolneſs, ſilence, order, | 


and intrepidity, which has ſeldom been equalled, and 
will certainly never be exceeded. It was not the 
moyement of a wing or a part, it was a general remove 
of the whole army, of the camp and artillery, from 
its late ground to the heights above the hoſpital ;— 
thus, by an entire change of front, to reduce the ene - 
my to a neceſſity of forming an entire new diſpoſition. 
All this was accompliſhed in the darkneſs, and under 
the doubt and apprehenſion of ſuch a night, fo fatally 
uſhered in, and accompanied throughout with circum- 
ſtances of ſuch uncommon peril, as were ſufficient to 
X | diſturb 
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diſturb cke beſt formed mind, and to ſhake the firmeſt 


reſolution, without loſs, and what was {till more, with- 
out diſorder. © 

Many brave men fell on this defbrrnaire day. The 
officers ſuffered exceedingly. Several who had been 
grievouſly. wounded in the late action, and who diſ- 
dained an abſence from any danger i in which their fel- 
lows were involved, were again wounded'in this. 
Among thoſe of greater note, or who were'diſtin- 
guiſhed by higher rank, who. fell, beſides General 
| Frazer and Colonel] Breymbn, whom we have men- 
tioned,. Sir James Clarke aid de camp to Gen. Bur- 
Fir was mortally wounded and taken priſoner 

ajor Williams of the artillery, and Major Ackland: 
of the grenadiers, were alſo taken, the latter being 


wounded. Upon the whole, the liſts of killed and 


wounded, though avowedly imperfect, and nor inclu- 


ding the Germans, were long and melancholy. 


On the- next day, the army,. being ſenſible nothing; 
leſs than a facceſsful and deciſive action could extricate 
them from: their preſent difficulties, continued without 

ettect, during its courſe, to offer battle repeated!y 
in their new poſition, to the enemy. They were pre- 
paring with great coolnefs, the carrying of meaſures 
into exccution, which were leſs dangerous, though 
not leſs effectual, than the attack of a brave and deſ- 
perate enemy, in ſtrong and fortified ground. A con- 
tiuued ſucceſſion of ſkirmiſhes were, however, carried 
on, and theſe did nor paſs without loſs on both ſides. 

In the mean time, the Britiſh general diſcovered, 
that the enemy had puſhed a ſtrong body forward to 
turn his right, which if effected, he would have been 


eompletely encloſed on every fide. N othing was left 
on ben this fatal conſequence, but an immediate 


retreat 


r 
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retreat to Saratoga. The army accordingly began to 
move at nine o'clock at night; and though the move- 
ment was within muſket ſhot of the enemy, and the 

army encumbered in the retreat with all-ics baggage, it 
4 was made without loſs. A heavy rain which fell that 
might, and continued on the enſuing day, though it 
3mpeded the progreſs of the army, and increaſed the 
difficulties of the march, ſerved at the ſame time to re- 
tard, and in a great meaſure to prevent the purſuit of 
the enemy. In this unhappy neceſſity, che hoſpital 
with the ſick and wounded, was of courſe, and muſt 
have been inevitably abandoned. In this inſtance. as 
well as in every other which occurred in the courſe 
of theſe tranſactions, General Gates behaved with an 
attention and humanity, to all thoſe whom the for- 
tune of war had thrown into his ans which does 
honour to his character. ; 

On the ſide of the Amevicans. the loſs in Killed 
and wounded was great; and it is ſuppoſed exceeded 
that-of the Britiſh, They, however, loſt no officer 
of note; but the Generals Lincoln and Arnold were 
both dapgeroully wounded. 

From the impediments in the march which We dre 
mentioned, the army did not paſs the fords of the 
Fiſh Kill Creek, which lies a little to the northward 
of Saratoga, until the aoth in the, morning. They 
found a body of the enemy already arrived, aud 
throwing up entrenchments on the heights before 
them, who retived attheir approach over a ford of rhe 
Hudſon's river, and there joined a greater force, 
which was ſtationed to prevent rhe paſſage of the 
army... No hope now remained but 
chat of effecting a retreat, at leaſt as far as Fort 
George, on the way to Canada, For this purpoſe, 

AE | A 
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a detachment of artificers under a ſtrong eſcort, was 
ſent forward to repair the bridges, and open the road 
to Fort Edward. But they were not long departed 
from the camp, when the ſudden appearance of the 
enemy in great force, on the - oppoſite heights, with 
their apparent preparation to paſs the Fiſh Kill, and 


bring on an immediate engagement, rendered it ne- 


ceſſary to recal the 47th regiment, and Frazer's 
markſmen, who, with Mackey's provincials, com- 
poſed the eſcort. The workmen had only commenced 
the repair of the firſt bridge, when they were aban- 
doned by their provincial guard, who ran away, and 
left them to ſhift for themſelves, only upon a very 
light attack of an inconſiderable party of the enemy. 
All che force of diſcipline, and all the ſtubbornneſs 
derived from its moſt confirmed habits, were now ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport even the appearance of reſolution. 
Ihe farther ſhore of the Hudſon's river, was now 
' lined with detachments of the enemy, and the bat- 
teaux loaded with proviſions and neceflaries, which 
had attended the motions of the army up the river, 
ſince its departure from the neighbourhood of Still 
Water, were expoſed, notwithſtanding any proteAion 
which could poſtibiy be afforded; to the (continual 
fire and attacks of theſe detachments. Many boats 
were taken, ſome retaken, and a number of men loſt 
in the ſkirmiſhes, upon theſe occaſions. At length 
it was found that the proviſions could only be pre- 
ſerved by landing and bringing them up the hill to the 
camp; a labour which was accompllſhed under a hea: 
y fire with difficulty and loſs. 
In theſe deplorable circumſtances, councils of war 
were held, to conſider of the poſſibility of a further 


retreat. The only meaſure that carried even the ap- ' 


* 
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pearance of practicability „ hard, difficult, and dange- 


rous as it was, was by a night march to gain Fort Ed- 


ward, the troops carrying their proviſions upon their 
backs, The impoſſibility of repairing the roads and 
bridges, and of conveying in their preſent fituarion the 
artillery and carriages, were too evident to admit of a 
queſtion. | It was propoſed to force the fords at or 
DEAT Fort Edward, L 
Whilſt preparations were making for carrying this 
be and deſperate reſolve inro execution, intelli- 
gence was received, that the enemy had already with 
great foreſight, provided for every poſſible meſure, 
that could be adepred for an eſcape, and that this final 
reſort was accordingly cut off. Beſides, being ſtrong- 


ly entrenched. oppoſite to the fords which it was in- 
tended to paſs, they had a ſtrong camp, and provided 
with artillery, on the high and riſing grounds, be- 


tween Fort Edward and Fort George; whilſt their 


parties were every where fpread along the oppoſite 


ſhore of the river, to watch or intercept the motions 
of the army, and on their own, the enemy's polis were 


ſo cloſe, that they could ſcarcely mee we ſmalleſt 


movement without diſcovery, - * 

Nothing could be more deplorably — than 
the itare and ſituation, of the army. Worn down by 
a ſeries of hard toil. inceſſant efforts, and ſtubborn ac- 
tion; abandoned in their utmoſt neceſſity and diſtreſs 
by dhe Indians; weakened by the deſertion, or diſap- 
Pointed and diſcouraged by the timidity and inef- 
ficacy of the Canadians and Provincials ; and the re - 
gular troops reduced by repeated and heavy loſſes, of 
many of their beſt men and moſt diſtinguiſhed officers, 
to the number of only 3, 500 effective fighting men, 
bf whom not quite 2,000 were Britiſh. In theſe cir- 


cumſtances, 
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cumſiances, and this ſtate of weakneſs, without a poſ- 
Ability of retreat, and their proviſion juſt-exhauſted, 
they were inveſted by an army of tour times their 
on number, whoſe poſition extended three parts in 


four of a circle round them; who xetuſed to fight 


from a knowledge of theic condition; and who from 
1 — 4 of the ground could not be argcked in any 
rt | 

In this helpleſs e obliged. to lie conſtantly 
_ their arms, whilſt a continued cannonade prevaded 
all, the camp, and even rifle and grape ſhot fell in every 
part of the lines, tlie Britiſh troops retained their con- 
Nancy, temper, and fortitude, in a wonderful and al- 
moſt unparalleled manner, As true courage ſybmits 
With great difficulty to deſpair, they {till Batteredthem- 
ſelves with the hope of ſuccour from their friends on 
the New York fide, or, perhaps wich got leſs fervent 
N wiſhes, of an attack from the enemy thereby to quit 
all ſcores at once, and either to have an apportunity 


of dying gallanty, or extricating chemſelves with hon- 


Hur. In the mean time, the encmy” force was con- 
tinnally increaſed by the pouring in of the mijitia from 
all parts, who were all eager to partake of the glory, 
| the ſpoil, or the pleaſure of beholdiug the degradation 
of thaſe whom they. had ſo long dreaded, and whom 
they unhappily ndnd as theiy: molt ele 
hams. 
At length, no. — appearing, | no. rational 
ground, of hope of any kind remaining, an exact ac- 
count of the proviſions: was taken on the evening of 
the iIgth of October, when it was found that the 
whole ſtock in hand, would afford no more than three 


days bare ſubſiſtence for the army. A council was 


nnen called; and the General thinking it 


right 


Se. e 
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right and juſt, in a matter ſo momentous to individu- 
als, as well as the whole, to obtain the general opt- 
nion and ſuffrage of the army, fo far as it could with 
propriety be collected, invited, beſides the generals 


and field officers, all the captains eommanding corps 


or diviſions, to aſſiſt at the council. The reſult was, 
an unanimous determination to open a treaty and en- 
ter into a convention with General Gates. 

Gen. Gates ſhewed no marks of arrogance, nor 
betrayed any ſigns of being carried away by the pre- 
ſent extraordinary torrent of ſucceſs. The terms 
were moderate, conſidering the ruined ſtate and irre- 
trievable circumſtances of the army; and that it was 


already in effect at the enemy's mercy, being equally 


incapable of ſubſiſting where it was, and of making 
xs way to a better ſituation. The principal difficulty 
related to a point of military honour, in which the 
Britiſh generals and troops were peremptory. and 
Gates far from being tiff. bY 
The principal articles of the convention, excluſive 
of thoſe which related to the proviſion and accommo- 
dation of the army, in its way to Boſton, and during 
its ſtay at that place, were, That the army ſhould 
march out of the camp with all the honours of war, 
andits camp artillery, to a fixed place where they were 
to depoſit their arms: to beallowed a free embar kation 
and paffage to Europe ſrom Boſton, upon condition 
of their not ſerving again in America, during the 
preſent. war; the army not to be ſeparared, particu - 
larly the men from the officers; roll calling and other 
duties of regularity to be admitted; the officers to be 
admitted on parole, and to wear their fide arms; all 
private property to be ſacred, and the public acli. 
rered upon honour; no baggage to be ſearched ot 
W 
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moleſted; all perſons of whatever country, apper- 
taining to, or following the camp, to be fully com- 
prehended in the terms of capitulation; and the Ca- 
nadians to be returned to their on country, liable to 
its conditions. 

1 General Gates fulfilled. all the 8 'fo far as 
lie was, or ſhould be concerned i in them, with the ut- 
moſt punQuality and honour. His humanity and po- 
lireneſs,,i in every part of this buſineſs, have been much 
celebrated; without a ſingle detraction, ſo far as hasyet 
been heard, from the moſt untavourable, accounts that 
| Have been given of his conduct. This was the more 

. praiſe-worthy, as ſome late. as well as former circum- 
ſtances, had highly enraged the American militia; the 
army in its laſt movements, whether from military 
.necefſity, or the vexation and ill. tempet incident to 
theirſituation, or the joint operation of both, having 
burnt and deſtroyed. many houſes, and ſome of them 

buildings of great value. The extraordinary and ſe- 
vere execution which now took place upon the North 
River, would alſo have afforded too much colour for 
a different mode of conduct. It is even ſaid, and we 
do not ſind it has been contradicted. that this general 
paid ſo nice an attention to the Britiſh military honour, 
and to the character and feelings of thoſe brave troops 

who now experienced fo deplorable a reverſe of for- 
tune, that he kept his army cloſe within their lines, 

and did not ſaffer an American ſoldier to be a witneſs 
tothe degrading ſpectacle of piling their arms. 
The Americans ſtate the whole number who laid 
4 5 —— their arms, including Canadiaus, provincials, 

volunteers regulars, and irregulars, of all ſorts, at 

75 men. In this number is undoubtedly included, 

5 _—_— not ſpecified, all wwe artiſicers, labourers, and 
4 followers, 
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followers of the camp. They alſo ſtate the number 


of fick and wounded left in the hoſpitals at the retreat 


from the camp near Still Water, to 528 men, and 
the loſs beſides in the army, in killed, wounded, ta- 
ken, or deſerted, from the 6th. of July downwards, 
10 2, 933; the total amount of theſe numbers being 
9,13 men. By another account, the number is car- 
ried above ten thouſand. They alſo got a ſine train 


of artillery, amounting to 3 5 pieces of different ſorts 


and men. | 
During theſe erben wraniations, 13 
General Sir Henry Clinton, conducted his expedition 


op the North river with great ſueceſs. He had em- 


barked about zoco men for that feryice, accompani: 
ed by a ſuitable naval force, canſiſting of ſhips, of war, 
armed gallies, and ſmaller veſſels, under the condug 
of Commodore Hotliam. Their firſt object Was, the 
reduction of the forts Montgomery and Clintou, which 
tho* of conſiderable ſtrength, -being at that time in a 
very unguarded ſtate, it was determined to attempt by 
« coup de main; hey were ſituated on either, fide 


of a creek, which deſcended from the mountains to 


the North river, and their communication preſerved 


by a bridge. Several neteſſary motions being made 


to maſk the real deſign, the troops were landed in 
two diviſions, at ſuch a diſtance from their object. as 
occaſioned a conſiderable aud difficult mareh through 


the mountains; which was however calculated and 


conducted with-fuch precifion, that the two detach 


ments arrived on the oppoſite ſides of the creek, and 


rheir ſeperate attack on the forts. at nearly the ſame 
time. The ſurprize and terror of the garriſons wass 
jacreaſed by the appearance of the ſhips of war, and 


mo Nan near fire of the gallies, Cans 
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ed ſo eloſe as to ſtrike the walls with their oars. The 
aſſault on both ſides of the creek was exceedingly vi- 
gorous, and the impetuoſiy of the troops ſo great, 
chat notwithſtanding à very conſiderable defence, 
both the forts were earried by ſtorm. As the ſoldiers 
were much irritared, as well by the fatigue they had 
undergone, and the: oppoſition. they met,. as by the 
loſs of ſome brave and favourite penny the 3 
ter of the enemy was conſiderable. 
Upon the loſs of the forts, the bel ſer kee to two 
fine de w frigates, and to ſome other veſſels, which 
with their artillery and ſtores were all conſumed, — 
Another fort called Conſtitution, was im a day or two 
after; upon the approach of the eombined land and 
"naval force, precipnately fer on fire and abandoned. 
General Tryon alfo, at the head of a detachment, de. 
ſttoyec a new and thriving ſettlement called Conti- 
_  Hental Village, which contained barracks for 1500 
men, with conſiderable. ſtores. | The: artillery talen 
in the three forts, amounted to 67 pieces of different 
fes. A large quantity of artillery and other ſtores, 
with ammunition, and proviſions, were alſo taken. A 
large boom and chain, the mukihg of which was ſup- 
| to bave coſt 70, oool. and the conſtruction of 
which was conſidered as an extraordinary proof of 
American labour, induſtry, r was in 8 de- 
ſtroyed, and in part earried away. 
pon the whole, the American loſs i in 3 
probably greater than upon any other occaſion. ſince 


the commencement of the war. Their ſtrength and 1 
attention were drawn away to the northward, and 5 
other things muſt have been neglected, Were they | * 
applied both to the principal object. * 
Our loſs in killed and wounded was not —_— to 1 


number, but ſome diſtinguiſhed and much —_—_— on, 


„„ „n our © — we 


officers fell. Of theſe, beſides Lieutenant Colonel 
Campbell, who commanded the attack on Fort Mont - 
gomery, Major Sill, was from the general eſteem he 
had acquired through his many excellent qualities, 
univerſally: regretted. Major Grant of the New 
Fork volunteers, and Count :Grabeuſki, a Poliſh no- 
Þleman, and aid de eamp to General Clinton. Were 
oy flain'in the affault on theſe torts. 33 
The expedition did net end with this ſuccefa Sic 
James Wallace, wich a flying ſquadron of light fri- 
tes, and General Vaughan, with a” conſiderable 
detachment of troops, continued, for ſeveral days, 
their excurſion up the river, carrying terror and do- 
ſtruction wherever they went. At the very time that 
General Burgoyne was receiving the moſt favourable 
conditions for himfelf and a ruined army, the fine vil- 
lage or town of Eſopus, at po very great diſtance, 
was reduced to aſhes, and not a houſe left ſtanding. 
The extraordinary devaſtation. which attended: every 
part of this expedition, of the neceſſity of which we 
are not judges, was productive of a pathetic, but ſe- 
ere letter, from General Gates, then in the height 
of victory, to General Vaughan. 
On the approach of Gates, the troops and velek 
red ta New York, having diſmantled the forts, 
and for a time at leaſt, having left the riyer defence- 
Jeſs. But that enterprize, though conducted with 
conducted with ſpirit and n. wos of little moment 
in the general account. 
Such was the unfortunate Mac of he norchera' cam- 
paign ; the event of an expedition which was under- 
taken with the moſt confident” hopes, and for ſome 
time purſued with very flattering appearadces of ud. 
bank It was ſsppoſed the principal means for the im- 
| mediate 
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. medidte reduction of the colonies ; but It. has only 
ſerved; in conjunction with other operations,” which 
in the firſt inſtance haye ſucceedęd beiter: to demon- 
ſtrate the diffieukies attending the bv gadon 98 
numerous people at a great diſtance, in an S xtenſive 
 coufithy marked with ſlrong links; and abounding in 
ſtrong natural defences, it the reſobricas of war art 
not exceedingly .deficient;' and that the ſpirit ol the 
people is in an de ge e proportioned: to their ſitua- 
tion. It may now, whateret it was in the beginuing, 
be 2 matter of doubt, Whether any ſuperiority of 
power, of wealth, and of e ere wo 
-- Over- balance ſuch diffteuhies; il: gy notti i. 
It would not be eaſyt at prefent, A8 many things | 
neceſfary to be now have not yer-beeti fully e- 
plamed, and improper, as the whole is ſtill a ſubject of 
public inveſtiga tion; to attempt forming any judgment 
upon che general plan or ſyſtem of this campaign. 
The general condu& of the war chis yrar has alrea- 
dy undergone much cenſureʒ and undoubtedly, the 
fucking of the grand army at ſuch a diltance to the 
_ uthward, whilſt the inferior was left ſtruggling with 
inſurmountable difficulties in the north he it would 


tl 
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ſeem thai — or co-operation, would have Fu 
rendered them grea ſuperior to any force Which ut 
could have been polity — — oppoſe their pro- he 
greſs, ſeems, in this view of things, not to be eaſily Wa 
@ccounted for. It is; however, a ſubject, upon which ow 
no concluſive opinion can yet be formed. tha 
Joe oonelude this part of the hiſtory of the 1 do. 
can War it may neceſſary to obſerve, that the ſchemes niſt 
that were deviſed fruſtrated tliemſelyes. The appoint- WF ow 
ing of General Burgoyne in the place of Sir G. Carle - oft 
bes e a damp upon the progreſs of the war _ Mun 
the 391261 
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the lakes. This officer had the year. HEADY 


albrhings ſuceeſs fully with the greateſt, judgment, an 
humanity alſo; but all on a ſudden, the ma nagement 
was taken out of his hands, and an officer appointed, 
who neither knew the country nor the genius of the 
people; ho was indeed brave, but raſh and. adyen- 
trous. Though Carleton contributed a much a as he 
could, to the meaſures of the campaign, yet be conld 
not trans fuſe his own prudence and ſagacity into ang- 
ther, nor direct the execution of ſuch difficult advcn- 
tures, when he was not preſeat. The march Was 
long and difficult, hazardous in every ſtep, aud a 
fiogle ſtep was fatal; great caution was required, an 
it required the abilities of Sir Guy Carleton, to have 
directed the ſooiſte ps of ſuch an army through ſuch a 
wilderneſs, foreſts, and thickets, Of this afncer 
General Wolfe gave the moſt flattering, teſtimony, by 
ſerting\him on high above all the Britiſh officers chen 
known to him. The changing of this officer i mn Agrcat 
mealure-fruſtrated the ſuccels of the, ar upon the 
Another thing which greatly tended to ruin the 
progreſs of General Burgoyne, Was the, proclamation 
which he publiſhed full of bombaſt threatenings,. of 
cruelty; audſlaughbtcr. : It was this made all the coun: 
try arm at once in their own defence, when,.they 
heard their fate determined in ſuch à peremptory 
manner. L this general tied. a Hhegs {obs 


1 


nne 


land ahi. — that:nevned —.— 
mits.an& made them all run to arms to defend their 
on lives and thoſe of their families, from the hands 
uf favage Indians and more favage XLuropeans. The | 


murder of Mrs MfRac, Es it was nat imme digte: 
Aeta | | | iy 
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Jy known, became like a miliſtone about the neck of 
is Britiſh affairs in that quarter ever ſince ; it boch 
produced a damp upon the minds of the authors of 

the murther, and kindled the keeneſt Hire of reſent. 

ment in the breaſts of all the coloniſts. They now 

n their fate, and endeavoured all that was in their 
| WW ower to prevent it ʒ every man now became a ſoldier 

eady to retenge the blood of his friends upon their 
| miarderers.' General Burgoyne had not merely an 

army to combat, but a country ef armed men, and We 
cold not move a foot but where he was ſure to meet 
an 1 00 ron'the Dow A fixreen to 8 grey. hairs | 
of ſixty. 

The Aken en which be ſent . alſo badly ' 
arraiiged, and proper methodsof communication were 
not obſerved, nor the way ſecured tor a retreat, in 1 
caſe of a defeat 3 he truſted to the valour and diſci- 4 
Pline of his troops, which ihough "exceedingly good, } 

could not perform impoſſibilities, as he found in expe: 0 
rience. He ſoon began ta find that even the valour 1 

of his men was deſpiſed, and that they were aſſaulted 

und defeated, by men they had mocked, ridiculed, 
and laughed at. He was truly an object of pity on 
account of his diſtreſs, but on Fun of big folly 

20 object of laughter... 

J 0 conclude the hiſtory of chis year, it may de ne: 
rally to give the Reader an extract of the letters 
which paſſed between General Burgoyne and General 
Gates, before che eonvention at Saratoga, as alſo the 
articles of convention themſelves. Lord Howe wrote 
from on board the Eagle, June 20, 1776 in this man- 
ner. 1 cannot, my worthy friend, permis the letters and 
parcels which I have ſent you, to be carried, without 
Nr a word upon the ſubject of the injurious extre- 

N Mities, 
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mities, in which our unhappy dif] putes have engaged 
us. You will learn the nature of my miſſion from the 
official diſpatches which I have recommended to be 
forwarded by the ſame conveyance. Retaining all the 
earneſtneſs I ever expreſied to fee our differences ac- 
commodated, I ſhall conceive if I meet withithe dif- 
poſition of the eolonies, which I was once taught to 
expect, the moſt flattering hopes of proving ſerviceable 
in the objects of the king's paternal ſolicitude, by pro- 
moting the eſtabliſhment of laſting peace and union 
with the colonies. But if the deep rooted prejudices 
of America, and the neceſſity of preventing her trade 
ſrom paſſing into foreign channels, muſt keep us, ſtill 
a divided people, Tſhall from every private as well as 
public motive moſt heartily lament, that it is not the 
moment wherein thoſe great objects of my ambition 
are tb be attained; and that | am to be longer de- 
ptived of an opportunity to aſſure you perſonally 
of the regard with which I am your fincere and nk 
ful ſervant, He 
P. S. I was diſappointed of the opportunity Laws | 
pected for ſending this letter at the time it was dated, 
and have ever ſince been prevented by calms and con- 
trary winds, from getting here to inform Gen. Howe 
of the commiſſion with which I have the ſatisfaction 


to be charged, and of his being joined in it. Off 
Sandy Hook, July 12, To nn ann wg 
Philadelphia. RT 
Upon the thirteenth of July an 0 to this — 
ter was ſent by Dr. Franklin to Lord Viſcount Howe 
in which there are ſeveral remarks which had they 
been attended to, might have prevented the ſhedding. 
of much! innocent t blood. The tenor of che letter fol- 
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I received ſafe, the letters your lordſſip fo kindly 


forwarded to me; and beg vou toncept my _ 
The official diſpatches to which yon refer areq contain 


motliing more, than what we had ſeen in the ad of 


Parliament, iz. offering pardon upon ſuhmiſſion, 


; Which 1-was ſorry ta fied, as it muſt give Je lordſhip 


pain; to be ſent ſo far upon ſo buſineſs, 
Directing pardon to the col oniſis, who are the very 
Parties jvjired, expreſſes indeed; that opinion of our 


a gnorance, baſencſs, and inſenſibility, which your. un- 
informed and proud nation has long been pleaſed to 


:Entertain of us ; but it can have no Pier effect than 
hat of encreafing our reſemment. It n, ampoſlible 


that we ſhould think of ſubmiſſion to, A, goverment, 


that has with the moſt wanton barbarity and cruelty 
{berg our defenceleſs touns iu the widſt af winter; ex- 


erited the ſavages to maſſacre peaceful farmers, and 
- .» your flaves to murder their maſters ; and is even now 
- brivging foreign mercenaries todeluge our ſettlements 
with blood. Theſe attrocious injuries have extin⸗· 


guiſhed every ſpark of affection for that parent count · 


ryus onee held ſo dear; but were it poſſible for us to 
- forget them it is not poſſible for you, I mean rhe Bri- 


 *tiſh/parion; to:forgive the people yon have ſo heavily 


:Injaetd 4.:you can. never confide; again 97 as fel 
io ſudjeëts, and permit them 19 enjoy equal reedom 
+20 yhomyou know: you. have given ſuch juſt cauſes 

of laſting enmity : and this mutt impel you, if we arc 


+ again under Jour government, to <ndeaygur ; the 


» breaking of ouriſpicirs by the ſevereſt iyranny, 2nd 


| vobſcrrivgby.cyery means in your power, our growing 


ſtrength and proſperity. Nut your lordſhip. mentions 
ade king's paternal ſolicitude for promoting the. eſta: 
\bliſhment of laſting peace and union with the. colo. 


nl | a 
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BD - nies. If by peace is here meant, a peace to be en- 
. tered into by diſt inct ſtates, now at war, and his ma- 
jeſty has given your lordſhip power to treat with us: 
of ſuch peace, I may venture to ſay, though without 
authority, that I think a treaty for that purpoſe not 
quite impracticable, before we enter into foreign al- 
liances; but I am perſuaded you have no ſuch 
powers. Your nation, though. (by puniſhing thoſe 
American governors who have fomented the diſcord, 
rebuilding our burnt towns, and repairing as far as 
Poſſible rhe miſchiefs done us) ſhe might recover a 
great ſhare of our regard, and the greateſt ſhare of 
our growing commerce, with all the advantages of 
that additional ſtrength to be derived ſrom a ſriend- 
ſhip with us; yet 1 know too well her abounding 
pride, and deficient wiſdom, to believe ſhe, will ever 
take ſuch ſalutary meaſures. Her fondneſs for con- 
. queſt as a warlike nation, her luſt of dominion as an 
ambitious one, and her thirſt for a gainſul monopoly 
as a commercial one (none of them legitimate cauſcs 
of war) will all join to hide from her eyes every view 
. of her true intereſt, and will continually goad her on in 
theſe ruinous diſtant expeditions, ſo deſtructice, both 
of lives and of treaſure, that they mult prove as de- 
ſtructive to her in the end, as the Croiſades formerly 
were to moſt of the nations in Europe.” I. have not 
the vanity. my lord, to think of intimidating, by 
thus predicting the ellects of this war; for I know 
it will in England, have the fate of all former predic- 
tions, not to be believed till the event ſhall verify 
ts + 
— did 1 eee with anfeloned and unwea- 
ried zeal, to preſerve from breaking, that fine and 
| noble china vaſe the Britiſh empire; lor 1 know, 
Z. 2 j that 


1 
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that being once broken, the ſeparate parts could not ' 
vetain even their ſhare of the ſtrength and value, that a 
exiſted in the whole; and that a perfect re- union of \* 
_ thoſe-parts- could ſcarce ever be hoped for. Your 
lordſhip may poſſibly remember the tears of joy that : 


wet my cheek when, at your good ſiſter's in London, 
you once gave me expectations that a reconciliation 
might ſoon take place. I had the misforrune to find 

__ thoſe-expeations diſappointed, and to be treated, 
N as the cauſe of the miſchief I was labouring to pre- 


vent. My confolation under that groundleſs and Y 

_ malevolent treatment was, that I retained the friend- 8 
hip of many wiſe and good men in that country, and 9 
among the reſt, ſome ſhare in the regard of Lord 8 

| e 


Howe. 

The well- founded Neem; and permit me to ſay, 
Affection, which I ſhall always have for your lordſhip, 
make it painful for me to ſee you engaged in conduct- 
ing a war, che great ground of which as deſcribed in 
Four letter, is the neceflity of preventing the Ame- 
rican trade from paſfing into foreign channels; to me 
ir ſeems, rhat neither the obſtinacy nor rhe retaining 
of any trade, how valuable ſoever, is an object for 
which men may juſtly ſpill each others blood; that 
the true and ſure means of extending and ſecuring 
commere is the goodneſs and cheapneſs of commodi- 
ties; and that the profits of no trade can ever be equal 
to the expence of compelling it and holding it by fleets 
and armies. I conſider this againſt us, therefore as 
both unjuſt and umviſe ; and I am perſuaded that cool 
and diſpaſſionate polterity will condemn to infamy, 

_ * thoſe who adviſed it; and that even ſucceſs will not 
fave from ſome degree of diſhonour, thoſe who volun- 
rarily engaged to conduct it. I know your great mo- 
N ure 
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tive of coming hither, was the hope of being inſtru- 

> 4 mental in a reconciliation; and believe when you find- 

b that to be impoſſible, on any terms given you to pro- 

5 poſe, you will relinquiſh ſo odious a command, and 

1 return to a more honourable private ſtation. 55 
With the greateſt and moſt ſincere reſpect, 


I have the honour to be, my lord, 
, | Your lordſhip's moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
ts B. FRANKLIN. 
i This. letter has been truly prophetic, and the 
4 warning given in it ought to have been moſt ſeriouſly 
. conſidered by the government: but ſuch has been the 
4 infatuation of the public managers, that they have re- 
4 garded no warniogs from either their friends or their 
enemies. Lt SY 
Upon the 2 3th of October when tne treaty. was 
5 firſt begun General Burgoyne wrote the following 
i card to General Gates. Lieutenant General Bur- 
* goy ne is deſirous of ſending a field officer with a meſ- 
0 ſage to Major General Gates, upon a matter of high 
1 conſequence to both armies. He requeſts to be in- 
8 formed at what hour General Gates will receive him 
WW to-morrow morning. The anſwer was, Major Gene- 
a ral Gates will receive a field officer from Lieutenant 
as General Burgoyne at the advaneed poſts. of the army 
47 of the United States, at ten o'clock to- morrow morn- 
5 vg trom which he will be conducted to head quarters. 
"i Da ted the Camp of Saratoga, g.09:clock. ; 
A Upon October 14 Major Kingſton delirered the fol 
* jowing meſſage, to Major General Gates, After hay- 
. ing ſaaght you twice, Lieutenant General Burgoyne 
445 has waite ſome days in his preſent poſition, deter 
* mined to try a third conflict, againſt any force you 


could bring to attack him. He is apprized of the ſu- 
l | X periority 
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periority of your numbers and the diſpoſition of your 
troops to impede his ſupplies, and render his retreat a 
ſcene of carnage on both ſides. In this fituation he 


is impelled by humanity, and thinks himſelf juſtified by 
eſtabliſhed principles and precedents'of Stare, and of 


war, to ſßare the lives of brave men upon hononrable 
terms; ſhould Major General Gates be inclined to 
treat upon this idea, General Burgoyne will propoſe 
a ceſſation of arms during the time neceflary to com- 


municate the preliminary terms, by which, in any ex- 
rremity, he and bis army would abide. _ 


In anſwer to this the following propoſals were made 
and anſwers given by General Burgoyne. 

4. General Burgoyne's army being exceeding]y 
reduced by repeated defeats, deſertion, ſickneſs, &c. 
their proviſions exhauſted, their military horſes, tents 
and baggage taken or deſtroyed, their retreat cut off, 


and their camp inveſted, they can only be allowed to 


ſurrender. priſoners of war. 

"Lieutenant General Burgoyne anſwered, that . 
ever much reduced his army, they would never admit 
that their retreat is cut off While they haue arms in 
their hands. © | 

TE The. officers and ſoldiers may have the baggage 
belonging to them. The generals of the United States 


never permit individuals to be plundered. 
III. The troops under his Excellency General Bur- 


goyne will be conducted by the moſt convenient route 
to New England, marching by eaſy marches and ful. 
ficiently provided' for by the way. 

*This article is anſwered by General Burgayne" s firſt 
propoſitions, Which is here annexed. 

IV. The officers will be admitted on parole; may 
wear their ſide e and will be treated with the li- 
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berality cuſtomary in Europe, ſo long as they by pro- 


per behaviour continue to deſerve it; but thoſe who 
are apprehended having broke their parole, as ſome 


Britiſh officers have done, muſt expect to be cloſe 
confined. The anſwer made to this article was ;— 
There being no officer in this army under or capable 
of being under the deſcription of breaking parole this 
article needs no anſwer. 

V. All public ſtores, artillery, arms, ammunition 
carriages, horſes, &e. muſt be delivered to commil- 
fioners appointed to receiye them. 

Anf. All public * may be delivered, arms ex- 
cepted. } 

VI. Theſe terms being agreed to, and ſigned, the 
troops under his Excellency General Burgoyne's com- 
mand, may be drawn up in their encampments, where 
they will be ordered to ground thejr arms, and may. 
thereupon be marched jto the river {ide to be palled 
over to Bennington. 

Anſ. This "article inadmiſſable in any e 
Sooner than this army will ſubmit to ground their 
arms in their encampment, they will ruſh on the ene - 


my, determined to take no quarter, 


VII. A ceſſation of arms to continue till ſun- ſet to 
receive General Burgoyne's an{wer, 

(Signed,) | HORATIO GATES. 

At ſun · ſet Mayor Kingſton met the adjutant gene- 

ral of Major General Gates's army, and delivered the 


| following meſſage; If General Gates does not mean 


to recede from the ſixth article the treaty ends at 
once. The army will to a man proceed to any act of 
deſperation rather than ſubmit to this article. The 
ceſſation of arms ends this evening. 
The following are General Burgoyne's propoſals 
together with General Gates's anſwers. 
The 
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The anſwers being given to Major General Gates's 
propotals, it remains for Lieutenant Genaral Bur- 
goyne and the army under his command to ſtate the 
following preliminary articles on their part. 

I. The troops to march out of their camp with the 
Honours of war, and the artillery of the entrench- 
ments, which will be leit as hereafter may be regu- 
lated. 

«FT he troops to march out of. their camp with the 
honours of war, and the artillery of the entrench- 
ments to the verge of the river, where the old fort 
ſtood, where their arms and artillery muſt be left. 
II. A free paſſage to be granted to this army to 
Great Britain, upon condition of not ſerving again in 
North America during the preſent conteſt; and a 
proper port to be aſſigned for the entry of tranſports 
to receive the ur whene ver General Howe ſhall 


2 fo order. 


Agreed to for the Sane of Bolten | | 

III. Should any cartel take place, by which this 
army or any part of it may be exchanged, the fore- 
going article to be young as far as * ene ſhall 
be made. 

Agreed to. 

IV All officers to retain tacks carriages, bat horſes, 
and other cattle; and no baggage to be moleſted or 
ſearched, the lieutenant general giving his honour, 
that there are no public ſtares ſecreted therein. Ma. 
jor General Gates will of courſe take the neceflary 
meaſures for the ſecurity of this article. 


„ | 
V. Upon the march the ow are not to "Dy ſe- 


paratd from heir mien, and i in _— the officers 
| ſhall 
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ſhall be lodged according to their rank; and are not 
ro be hindered from aſſembling their mew for roll-cat- 
ling and other neceffary purpoles of regularity. 

Agreed to as far as circumſtances will admit. 

VI. There are various corps in this army compoſed 
of ſailors, batteaux men, artificers, drivers, indepen- 
dent companies, and followers of the army; and it 
is expected that thofe perſons, of whatever country, 
ſhall be agreed to in the fulleſt ſenſe and utmoſt ex- 
tent of the above articles, and comprehended 1 in every 
reſpect as Britiſh ſubjects. 

Agreed to in che fulleſt extent. 

VII. All Canadians and perſons veleuging to the 
eſtabliſhment in Canada, to be permitted to return. 

Agreed to. 

VIII. Paffports to be immediately granted for chree 
officers nor exceeding the rank of captain, who ſhall 


be appointed by General Burgoyne, to carry dif- 


patches to Sir William Howe, Sir Guy Carleton, and 
to Great Britain, by the way of New York, and the 
public faith to be engaged, that cheſe e are 
not opened. 

Agreed to. | | 

IX. The foregoing articles are to be conſidered as 
only preliminarics for framing a treaty, in the courſe 
of which others may ariſe, to be conſidered by both 
parties; for which purpoſe it is propoſed, that two 
officers of each army ſhall meet and report their de- 
clarations to their reſpeRive generals. 

This capitulation to be finiſhed by two o clock this 
day, and the troops march from their encampments 
at five, and be in readineſs to move towards Bolton to- 
morrow morning. | FISH X. 


$ 


i 
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X. Lieutenant General Burgoyne will ſend his de. 
puty adjutant general to receive Major Gen Gates'; 
anſwer to-morrow. morning at ten delock. __ 

. with. Es 

(Signed) : \ HORATIO GATES. 
Saratoga, October 15, 1777, ry 

The eight preliminary articles of Lieutenant Gen. 

Burgoyne's propoſals, and the . ſecond, third, and 
Fourth of Major General Gates of yelterday,, being 
agreed to, the foundation of the propoſed treaty is out 
of diſpute ; but rhe ſeveral ſubordinate articles and 
regulations, neceſſarily ſpringing from theſe prelimi- 
naries, and requiring explanation and preciſion be · 
' tween the parties, before a definitive treaty can be 
ſafely executed, a longer time than mentioned by 
„General Gates, in his anſwer to the ninth article, be- 
comes indiſpenſibly neceſſary. Lieutenant Genera 
8 Burgoyne is Willing to appoint two officers immedia- 
| "rely to meet two others from Major General Gates, 
. = propound, diſcuſs, and ſettle thoſe ſubordinate ar- 
ticles, in order chat the treaty in que form, may be ex- 
ecuted as ſoon as poſſible. At 
(Signed) JOHN BURGOTNE. 
Satatoga, Odober 15,1777. 

Major Kingſton has authority to ſeuile the alice of 

meeting of officers propoſed. Major Kingſton ſettled 
it on the ground where Mr Schuyler” 8 houſe ſtood. 

In the time of this negotiation General Burgoyrc 
| 115 the following meſſage to General Gates: 

In the courſe of the night Lieutenant General Bur- 
goyne has received intelligence that a conſiderablc 
force has been detached from the army under Gen. 
Gates. during the courſe of the Negotiations of the 


treaty depending upon them. Lieutenant Genera 
| 5 Burgoyue 
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Burgoyne eoncelves this, if true, to be not only a vio- 


lation of the ceſſation of arms, but ſubverſive of the 


principles on which the treaty originated, viz. 4 great 
ſuperiority in General Gares's' army. Lieutenant 
General Burgoyne, therefore requires, that two offi- 
cers, on his part, be permitted, to ſee that the ſtreugth 
of the forces, now oppoſed to him is ſuch as will con- 


vince him that no fauch detachment has been W 


and that the fame principle of ſuperiority, upon whic 
| mne 


the treaty firſt began ſtill ſabſiſts. © © 


It does not appear that any anſwer was given to 
this meſſage. The articles of convention follow. _ 
I. The troops under Lieutenant General Burgoyne, 
to march out of their camp with the honours of war, 
and the artillery of the entrenchments to the verge 
of the river, where the old fort ſtood, where the arms 


undi artillery are to be leſt; the arms to be piled up 


by word of cominand from their own officers, 

II. A free paſſage to be granted the army under 
Lieutenant General Burgoyne, to Great Britain, on 
condition of not ſerving again in N. America during the 
preſent conteſt: and the port of Boſlon is aſſigned 
for the entry of tranſports, whenever General Howe 
en 77 ES: „„ 
III. Should any cartel take place by which the 
army under General Burgoyne, or any part of it, may 
be exchanged, the foregoing article to be void, as far 
as ſuch exchange ſhall be made. © 


* 


IV. The army under Lieutenant General Bur- 


goyne to march to Maſſachuſett's Bay by the moſt ex- 
peditious and convenient rout”; and to be quar- 
tered in, near, or as convenient as poſſible, that the 
march of the troops may not be delayed when tranſ- 
Ports urrite to receive them; mm 
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V. The troops to be ſupplied on their march, and | 
during their being in quarters with provifions by Ma- 
jor n s orders, at the ſame rate of rations A 


as the troops of his own. army; and if poſſible, the i 
officers horks.and cattle are to be Loyd nth. fo · a 
rage at tho uſual rates. | 
Fl. All officers to retain their carriages, bar ka, 

and other cartle:; and no baggage to be moleſted or p 
ſearched, Lientenaat General Burgoyne giving his nl 

| honour, that there are no public; ſtores ſecreted there · 7 
in, Major Genera Gates will of courſe take the ne. 8 
| ceſſary meaſures for a due performance of this article; ˖ 
Should any carriages be wanted, during the march p 
for the tranſportation of officers, baggage, they are; 0 
if poſlible, to be ae by. the dee at the uſual 4 
rates. 112 1 N 
8 Upon fs mareh and ani gas; time e army | 4 
hall! remain in quarters in the Maſſachuſett's Bay, ch 
the officers are not, as far ay circumſtances will admit, pl 
to be ſeparated from their men. The officers are to ar 
be quartered according to their rank, and are not to 4 

| be hindered from aſſembling theirmen for ralbcallng B 
and other necęſſary purpoſes of regularit. ane 
"TORE," All corps whatever of General Burgoybe's mi 
army, whether compoſed of ſailers, batteaux men, ar- the 
rificers, drivers, independent companies, followers of XN 
the army of whateyer country, ſhall be included. in the exc 
fulleſt ſenſe, and utmoſt. extent of the above articles, the 
An and comprebendedj in every reſpect as Britiſh ſubjects. io! 
IX. All Canadians, and perſons belonging to the . 
Canadian eſtabliſſi ment, conſiſting of ſailors, batteaux C; 
men; artificers, drivers, and independent, companies, af 
and many other followers of the army, who come un- ten: 
* no particular * are to be permitted to the 
r of . Teturn vo 


ä 
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return there, that is they are to be conducted imme- 
diately by the ſhorteſt route to the firſt Britiſh port on 


Lake George, are to be ſupplied with proviſions in the 


fame manner as the other troops, and are to be bound 
by the ſame condition af not ſerving during the preſent 
conteſt in North America. | 

X. Paſſports immediately to be granted for tree 
officers, not exceeding the rank of captains who ſhall 
be appointed; by General Burgoyne to carry dif- 
patches to Sir William Howe, Sir Guy Carleton, and 
to Great Britain by the way of New York; and Major 
Gen. Gates engages the public faith, that theſe diſ- 
patches ſhall not be opened. Theſe officers are to ſet 
out immediately after receiving their diſpatches, and 
are to travel the ſhorteſt and i in the moſt expeditious 
manner. 

XI. During the ſtay of the troops in che Maffa- 
chuſett's Bay, the officers are to be admitted upon 
parole, and are to be permitted to wear their fide 
c 
Ell. Should the army under 8 7 
Burgoyne find it neceflary, to ſend for their eloathing 
and other baggage from Canada, they are to be per · 
mitted to do it in the moſt convenient manner, and 
the neceſſary paſſports to be granted for that purpoſe. 

XIII. Theſe articles are to be mutually ſigned and 
exchanged to-morrow morning at nine o'clock: ; and 
the troops under Lieutenant General Burgoyne are 
id march out of . ape at three o' clock. 

l[Signed) HoRATIO GAT ES. 

— at — Oober 16, 1 rg 

To prevent any doubts that might <A. from Wo 
tenant General Burgoyne's not being mentioned in 
hos * treaty, Major General Gates hereby de- 


clares 
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clares, that he is hereby underſtoad do be compre- 
hended in it as fully, as if A name had been ſpeci. 


r mentioned. 
| HORATIO GATES, 
This convention, cancerning which there appears 
to haye been a great deal of ceremony for very 
little purpoſe, ſhews mere the pride and ambi- 
lion of Pm. Print General, than his wiſdom and pru- 
dence. The reguiſuions which he made, provided 


they had not Fe n granted, would have expoſed him 


and his whole army to certain ruin and deſtruction; for 
there was not the jeaſt probability chat he was able 
to fight ſuch a ſuperior force, which knew. his weak- 
_ neſs, and were proyided for any attack that he could 
have made. He might, as he threatened, have led 


ou his men, and refuſed quarter; but under the pref. 


ling ipfluence of hunger and fatigue, it is not to be 


+ ſuppoſed they would have gained any thing, except 


the honour of ſalling like mad-men, for the fake f a 


cafe which they never examined, but taken upon te 


werd of their officers and commanders, Men ex- 


hauſted with hunger and fati gue, fainting under a de- 


_ eayofanimal ſpirits, were not - ſoldiers very fit for 
ruſhing upon an enemy, three times their number, and 
ſupplied with the needful ſupplies of nature, which 
they wanted. General Gates knew well what would 


have been the conſequence, but was unwilling to 


leave the ſlaughter of a Britiſh army, as a monument 


in hiſtory, of the ſeyerity of the coloniſts towards 


their oppreſſing brethren. He ſeems to have humour- 
ed the Britiſh General rather, as one under an infatua- 
tion, than dealt with him as a general of an army. Gates 


will de remembered for his humanity, as well as 
e of . while hiſtory, continues to hand 


down 


s v4 . 
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down the tranſactions of mankind to poſterity; and 
the convention of Saratoga will remain a proof, both 
of his mercy and politeneſs. £7 
General Burgoyne certainly made as much by this 
convention as he poſſibly could have expected; and 
much more than his ſituation promiſed; but his nice - 
neſs cancerning punctilios, might have marred all his 
ſucceſs in jt, and brought ſudden ruin upon a number 
of braye and innocent men. The mercy. of his ene - 
mies, and the prudence of their commander, wraught 
more for him than either his own wiſdom, or his 
merit. Had General Gates and his army been in his 
ſituation, there are many reaſons to determine us to 
think, that he would not have ſhe wu the ſame clemen- 
cy that he himſelf met with. ——His daring and 


bloody proclamation, to ſet looſe the ſcalping ſavages 


upon peaceable and quiet peaſants, who were em- 
ployed about their rural employments, as our people 
at home, declared a diſpoſition that favoured nothing 
of mercy or clemency: and it would have been no 
wonder, if they had meaſured to this boaſting officer 
that meaſure which he threatened to mete out to them. 
It was however, happy that the ſword was refrained, 
and fo many lives preſerved; and it ought to teach 
our commanders to ſhew more mercy than they have 
done on ſome occaſions. Though our proud nation 
has declared theſe colonies rebels, the reſt of Europe 


have a different opinion of them, ſince they became 


independent ; and our cruelty to them, may cn ſome: 
future occaſion,. bring ſererities upon our own heads. 


r 
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rb confuſed fake of the 3 nation at home.—The Mini 11% 
alarmed by the news of the Convention at Saraiega.— 
Cuonccal it as long as they can.—Occaſions many de- 
bates \ in'pariiament.— A Ae, of « COMMETEE e 
| 500 enter and es 
. HE waging n eite to loch an 
high pitch, with regard to the ſucceſs of the 
northern army, that che news of its flow operations 
and embarr-ſ\ments, began to operate in creating me - 
Lncboly and apprehenſions of diſappoiutment through - 
out the whole nation. The progreſs of General Bur- 
goyne in his march from Canada to Albany, was not 
ſo rapid and ſucceſsful as the miniſtry had given rea 
ſon to expect in their confidence gf boaſting. Tho! 
fome of his advanced parties had been ſucceſsful and 
defeated their ene my. yet their own loſs was conſi- 
derable, and their progreſs to Albany interrupted 
by ſo many accidents, that the people at home be- 
gan to be yneaſy, and contaded that the ſecrets 
of this expedition were not fairly repreſented. They 
had almoſt anticipated the whole extent of the diſaſ- 
ter before the news of it had arriyed; and the catal. 
trophe was got more extraordinary than many foreſaw 
it would happen to be. The whole nation was in an 
univerſal murmur concerning the iflue of this expedi- 
tion. The friends of the miniſter endeavoured to co- 
Jour thoſe delays and diſappointments with all their 
_ uſual arts of peer. and promiſed upon 
the 
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the ſucceſs of 122 EVEN, from the caution that was 


„ ů „ SE»? 


. the ns that 77 5 were not in pollen | 
of intelligence the moſt unfavourable to the nation 
and diſhonourable ro.. themſelves... Of all the com- 

wanders that were ſent to America, there were 
none in whom the zealous promoters of the war pla- 
ced greater hopes and confidence chan in Gen. Bur- 
goyne; his abilities were extolled beyond the ordi- 
nary bounds of commendation, and it was thought 
impoſſible that any Amexican force eould oppoſe him. 
The Scotch, vation, who were ſanguinary promoters of 
this ruinous war, at the ſame inſtant that they were 
reproaching. General Howe, paſled the moſt extra va- 
gant encomiums upon General Burgoyne. He had 
threatened the coloniſts with ſe verities, which they 


| approved of, and cheir languine hopes made them be. 


lee that he was well able to accompliſly his threaten- 
ings, Some accounts that came from America prece- 
ding che convention at Saratoga, which were not very 
favourable, were interpreted as reports raiſed by the 
patriots to weaken, rhe hands of government 3 and of- 
ten ſhipmaſters, who arrived at Port Glaſgow and 
Greenock brought tidings of great comfort to the mi. 
viſtry, which were contrived on their voyages, or re- 
ceived from others, at the ſecond, third, or fourth 
hands. Theſe uvaurhenticated reports in a ſliort time 
loſt all eredit, and even the Scots, who thought the 
facceſs of this expedition, infalſibley, began to doubt 
and waver concerning | its ſuceeſs. 

General Burgoyne's ſucceſs at Tiaunderagwt ict 
the total defeat and ruin which for a-ſeafon every 
where ene. the: Americans in their precipitate - 
e flight 


* 
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flight on the borders of Lake George, excited the 
greateſt triumph and exultation on the ſide of the mi- 
niſtry ; and whilſt it wonderfully raiſed their ſpirits, 
was conſidered nearly as crowning the hopes of 
all choſe who had ſupported or approved of che war. 
So ready are mankind to be elevated above meafure 
with what they fondly wiſh for and expect. It was 
obſerved that the northern expedition was the favour - 
ite creature of government. The tranfactions on the 
ſurcher ſide of Jerſey, and the operations about Phi. 
 ladelphiaz'were only eonfidered in a very ſubordinate 
point of view. As the miniſter for the American de. 
"partment: had all the honenr and applanſe of this mea- 

, fare; which was conſidered entirely as a creature of 
his: own, it is not to be reckoned wonderful, that both 

he and his brethren in office ſnould be deeply intereſ. 


* 


in che erem, and approve themfelves highly on the ſuf 
ner 1192 DUE 1 DI UT * 
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gappeęaranee oh ſucceſi. e 
I The. fubſequent difpatches from their favourite Ge. 
| neral, did nor long ſupport the hopes which were Ga 
ſounded on che ſirſt ſucceſſes.” ' The unexpected diff. ha 
 culies and delays which the army enperienced in ad- 
yancing a ſew miles ſom Skene ſborough to the fputh- 400 
Ward, were, however, counterbalahced in opinion by 158 

its at rival on the Hudſon's River, the retreat of the whi 
enemy from the Fort Edward, their abandoning Fort Get 
George and the Lake, by whicly a free paſſage was wis 

41 OR aud St. Leger's ſycceſs.in Hat 
= defeating anderuining the Tryon county militia near Wl cam 
i Fort Stanwix. All the former and preſent ſanguine bat. 
expectations which had been fortied. were however c A 


* 


. 
_ 


id , great nieaſure overthrown by the adyices which opel 
Vere received: ſometime previous to the meeting of and 
Parliament; an event which was probably this year WM bard 
fig CIR 5 | _ held of] 
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held back in the full confidence of its being uſhered 
in wich the particulars of ſome great and deciſive ſue- 


eeſs. Thoſe which came to hand, after a tedious 


ſeaſon of expectation, bore a very. different com- 
plexion. The inſuperable difficulties that neceſſarily 
ſuſpended the operations of an army in ſuch a coun- 
try, and under ſuch circumſtances, were now practi- 
cally diſcovered.- The double defeat of Baum and 
Breyman, by a ſuppoſed broken and ruined miſtiia in 


an attempt to remove or to leflen ſome of thoſe difficul- 


ties, was ſtill more diſpiritipg, and not in any de- 


gree cured by the hopes which the General expreſſed | 


of ſupport and aſſiſtance from the co · opetadion of Sir 


William Howe's army; both as it marked à deſpon- c 


deney 6f ſucceſs from their own force, and that the 
miniſters knew the impoſſibility of his receiving any 
ſupport from that quarter. "Bar, as if it had been to 
crown rhe climax of ill news and ill fortune, the fame' 
diſpatches were accompanied with others from Sir Guy 
Carleton; which brought an account of the failure of 
the expedition to Fort Stanwix, the bold and unex- 
pected attack of the rebels on the ſide of Ticonderago, 
and of a ſtill more unexpected and extraordinary event 
in a ort ſketch of the deſperate and doubtful action 
which was fought. on the 19th of September, between 
General Burgoyne and Arnold; which, naked as it 
was of circumſtances, ſeemed to ſhew the, latter to be 
the aſſailant, by the mention of his returning to his 
168 when darkneſs had put an end to the come, 


 Althongh the bite of theſe events ſeemed to 
open a view to fome of the ſucceeding misfortunes, 
and even ſeemed to preſage a part of, theſe ſevere. 
lardſhips and calamities which befel the northern ar- 
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my, it was ſtill hoped by choſe who were moſt fan. 

guine in their 'expeations, that the General being ſo 
near Albany, could not fail in making his march good 
to that place; and that then being ſecurely lodged, he 


Would have an opportunity of concerring matters with 


Sir Henry Clinton, and of their jointiy or ſeparately 

_ diſtrefing the northern colonies; or if the ſeaſon 
and other circumſtances did not favour that defign, 
| they might determine upon the Propriety of maintain- 
ing the poſt at Albany, during che winter 3; or of ad- 
vancing to New Vork, if ii was thought more eligi - 
ble: In the worſt cafe that could happen, it was ne- 
ver doubted but they would be able to make good a 
retreat to Canada. So great was the faith of the 
miniſtry and their ſanguinary ſupporters, in the omni. 
potence of this army, that they judged it impoſſible for 
any force the Americans could ſend againſt them io 


£4 conquer them; and thoſe who hinted the ſmalleſt ſuſ- 


picion of rhele troops not being invincible, were ready 
to become the objects of the ſevereſt ridicule. Many 
for a good while had proguoſlicated the difaſter which 
befel this army, and freely declared their fentiments ; 
but their moſt rational conjectures were interpreted 
ag proceeding from difaffection to the government, 
and a ſpirit of rebellion; ,- Many of the old Jacobites, 
who had now by means of a ſecret influence worked 
_ themſelyes. i into power, or by means of their friends, 
had ſlipt into places of bneeure, began toſpeak of rebel · 
lion i in a new ſtile, and roy the ſcandal of it upon 
the beſt friends of the 
of them eyen proceeded-ſo far as to.:affirm that the 
revolution was itſelf a rebellion, and that the colo- 


niſts 1 no leſs rebels for pleading their e 


from t at conſtitution. 1 13 | 
| The 
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ritiſh conſtitution. Some 
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The heroiſm of the Frazets, and other chiefs who! 


had made had made but an indifferent figure at Cullo- 
den was now iextoled. to tlie ſkies, and the Scorch: 
Highlanders under their command were repreſented 
as the moſt invincible troops in the world. Fhe co- 
Idniſts were ſet forth in all the ridieulous attitudes of. 
rebellion, cowardice; and inſignificance; o one would: 
have thought that initead of ſending ſuch wreſiſtable 
oops to ſubdue them, that the very draughts of our 
army might have ſerved for that purpoſe. There is 

Aways an inconfiftency in the language and conduiſd 
of men when they are under the influence of preju- 
dice, and ruled by their pride and paſſious; and of all 
the charactets in ſociety, there are none ſo ready to 
give way to theſe unreaſonable affections, as thoſe who 


are inclined to the luſt of dominion and arbitrary 


power. The: nobleſt exerrions of the human mind, 


and the pureſt inciples of freedom and liberty are 


ati eyb-lore to men afſeftct: ith the 1 of eee 
. „e merk 

Amidſt che eee mol beer in pee 
ment, ahd the duputes at home concerning the Ame- 
ricun war, the news of the convention at Saratoga, 
aud the lurrender of General Burgoyne's whole ar- 
my [threw a-confiderable damp apoti the confidence 
of the miniſtry, and'aimoſt confotinded thoſe wh oh¹ad 
exceeded all bounds in their extravagance of boaſting. 
White parliament were hotly diſputing concerning the 
meaſures to be adopted for carrying on rhe war, and 
dl rational propofals for an accomodation were ie- 
jeaed by a dead trajority, upon the third of Decem⸗ 
ber, the diſmal news of the ſurrender of the whole 
Borthern army arrived, and the firſt certain a6c6trits 


Wereof were diſcloſed by the miniſter who had the 


honour 


0 ; 
. - 


| 


| 
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honour of directing it. The aſtoniſhment of all could 
not exceed the confuſion of the miniſters 3 they were 
thunder · ſtruck at the tidings, and a guilty confuſion 


overſpread their countenances. Altho' not convinced 
of their error, nor converted from principles which 


are à diſgrace to human nature, they almoſt gnaſhed 
their teeth for pain, and were reduced to feel the ago- 
nies of condemnation. Though the loſs of ſo many 
brave men and citizens was much to be lamented, yet 
the indignation of the people, and the i ignorance, ck» 
cedneſs, and folly of the contrivers of that unjuſt and 
| horrid war, carried off a great degree of the ſorrow 
which many felt at che loſs and diſgrace of our army. 
As our troops were taken priſoners of war, ſome 
thought it- more fortunate than if they had been killed 
in battle, in a cauſe, the orthodoxy of which had never 
yet been fully nne by the moſt. eine ad- 
vocates thereof. 

It may eaſily be: anne 1 thoſe 5 had deen 
a the beginning againſt that bloody and unreaſon- 
able war, would be ready to let the miniſtry hear of 
the folſy and weakneßz of their meaſures. The mini- 
ſter's declaration in the Houſe of Commons concerning 
the convention of Saratoga, brought forth the ſevereſt as 
well as the moſt juſt and equitable charges againſt him. 


| The principle and policy of the war were arraigned, 


and the incapacity of the miniſtry to carry it on, ſuppoſe 
it had been juſt, was painted in the ſtrongeſt colours. 
The whole plan of the expedition Was condemned i in 
the ſtrongeſt terms; it was declared an abſurd, incon- 
ſiſtent and impradticable ſcheme, and which the chief 
of a tribe of ſavages would have been aſhamed to ac- 


knowledge. The hero of this ſcheme was told that 


they did not judge him from events, but had warned bin 


of 


2 
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of the fatal conſequences of his plan-before this event 
had happened. That they had been laughed ar for 
warning him of what had happened, and told that 
they were ſpeaking by prophecy. They aſked him if 


he was now ſatisfied with the truth of their prophe- 


cies and predictions. They affirmed. that ignorance 
had ſtamped every ſtep. of rhe expedition, but it was- 
the ignorance of the miniſter, and not of the general; 
a-miniſter that would venture fitting in his cloſet, not 
only to direct the general operations, bur all the parti 
cular movements of a war carried on in the interior 
deſarts of America, and at the diſtance of three than. 
fand thiles0 221 

The northern expedition was 3s perhaps 28 1 
ed and unſucceſsfully executed, as any that is record- 
ed in hiſtory, The pretended deſign of it was to 
form a junction between Sir William Howe and Gene- 
ral Burgoyne, through woods and deſarts, rivers and 
lakes; where many large veſſels were to be built, many 
extenſive woods to be cut through, and roads continu- 
ally impaſſabſe, to be levelled, mended, and repaired. 
This meaſure might have been effected by ſea in leſs 
than a month, without much danger, and at a more 
moderate expence. But the ignorance, and ſtupidity 
of the contriver of chis expedition is beyond all pa- 
rallel in hiſtory; for at the very time that he intend- 
ed that the two armies ſhould join, he ordered the 
one army to march from New York to the ſouthward, 
and commanded the northern army from Canada 10 
follow it. This was a ſtrange method for theſe two 
bodies to meet in any center, to march in the ſame 


line of direction after each other; but this miniſter. 


who eyer ſince his ſervice in the laſt war had formed 


of 


i 


* 
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of manł ind, was now determined to practiſe accord 

ing to his own plan of mancetryres.: He perceived by 
_ kind of intuition all rhe woods and fwamps in Ames 
tica, ant had fo formed his plan of opetation; that the 
General was hot at liberty to deviate one inch from 


His appointment. In this reſpect, the General was 


altogether cramped in his commiſſion, and was ur der 
the: neceſſity either to run headlong to his own de- 
ſtruction, or to diſobey the orders of his ſuperiors.— 
Perhaps the emmander in chief in this expedition o- 
versruted his G abilities; and raſhly engaged to per- 
term a taſk Whieh- hie had not perfect examined, nor 
thoroughly underſtood; and he i: greatly to:be blam- 
edifor pet fiſting to execute à fan- which he found 
ebheerted by folly; ignoranee, and ambition. No 
General wb knew the duties of lis office would hare 
eugagell to purſus the plan of any tiiniſter of ſtate, 
Wichout having a diſcretionary power of directing the 
| e e ard 10 the belt of his own 
judgtent- bung FE 
el Was ohr Fereeired by an eifeerning perſons, 3, 
chat the mfttiſter had no ſettſed phin of the American 
war, though he öbfrinately perſiſted in carrying it on, 
and would not deviate frem the ſeveral” ſchemes of 
His 'own Rolly and ignoratce, Which heshad begun. 
Whether he was tlie dupe of falſe information, or 
wilfully cöônttived inconfiftencies; is not "ahopether 
evident; but his own account of the ſtate of — 
Was glaringly-prepbſterbis. At one time he gave o 
that” they were only % trifling mob, and that ft: 
_ tenths of the people were zealous for government; 
And yet what is exceedingly ſtrange, this large and 
vaſt majority fuffered themſelves to be fleeced and dri- 


yep like _— by that ragged | handful of their own 
rabble, 
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rabble. The next day, when all the feudal dungeons 


of Germany were to be ſcoure d for military ſlaves to 


eut the throats of theſe rebels, and the ſubſtance of 
Britain exhauſted to maintain them, the Americans 
were become numerous, and powerful. The deluſion 
was become highly contagious, and they were to be 
brought to their ſenſes by nothing ſhort of the exer- 
tion of the whole ſtrength of the mother country. 
We were again told that the coloniſis were öl cow- 
ards; chat the ſight of an Engliſh grenadier, was ſuffi- 
cient; to throw. a whole province into a panie; but 
what ſeemed ſtrangely inconſiſtent, was, that near 
65,000 men, with an immenſe naval force, ſhould be 
ſent to reduce theſe cowards and poltroòns. This 
ſort of inconſiſtency plainly ſhewed, that the miniſtry. 
had no true intelligence of matters of fact, but were 
ready to believe thoſe flaviſh wretches their governors 
in America, who only told them ſtories agreeable to 


| their depraved inclinations, and ſuited their lies to 


their Wh intereſt, and the ambition of the court. 
The affair of Saratoga, was a diſmal commentary 


vpon the ignorance; and inconſiſteney of the Minden 


Hero and his brethren'z-he could not now” deny that 
one of the beſt appointed armies that ever had been 


fent from Europe to America had been obliged to de- 


liver up their arms, and ſurrender to thofe that he 
had repreſented as a contemptible rabble, without dif 
eipline. It was now that the miniſters began to talk 
of peace, and to affirm what all the world know to be 
falſe, that they were inclined to peace from the begin- 
ning; but the truth of the matter was, they could 
not telt whar: to ſay: they were catched in their own - 
ſaare, and entangled: in teils of their own making. 
Ne now began to feel that the American wür was 
2 of | : 4 
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a very ſerious affair, and produced events totally 
beyond the reach of their apprehenſion. But what 
methods to purſue were not eafily to be determined; 
they had no wiſdom to deviſe proper plans; they had 
no deſire for peace, and they knew not how to carry 
on the war. Their enemies began now to collect all 
their miſcarriages, and point out their cauſes. Among 
others, the hiring and employing ſavages was ful- 
ly diſcuſſed; and it muſt be allowed that this meaſure 
will, as long as the hiſtory thereof is handed down to 
_ poſterity, diſgrace the prefent reign, and thoſe mini- 
ſters chat promoted it. The ſums ſpent in hiring ſa- 
* yages were enormous, and their ſervice rather hurtful 
than uſeful to 'thoſe who employed them, and a diſ- 
grace to any government. Their method of making 
war'is horrible, and ſhocking to the manners of all ci: 
vilized nations: it far exceeds the ferocity of any other 
© - barbarions that have been recorded by either ancient 
or modern hiſtory. Theſe ſavages have but two 
principal objects in all their wars; the one is the in- 
qulgence of their native cruelty, by the deſtruction, or 
if poſſible, the extermination of their enemies; and 
the other, which depends upon the former, is the glo- 
ry of acquiring the greateſt number of ſcalps, whick 
are hung up and preferved with the greateſt care in 
their hurs, as perpetual trophies of rictory⸗ conqueſt, 
and perſonal proweſs. N 
As they have neither pecuniary emoluments, nor 
thoſe honorary, titles or diſtinctions which are ſo flat - 
tering in civilized nations, to beſtow, the rewards of 
danger and warfare conſiſts in human ſcalps, in human 
fleſh, and the gratifications ariſmg from torturing, 
mangling, roaſting alive by ſlow fires, and frequently 
even devouring their captiyes. Theſe are the re- 
Ds wards 
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an Indian war. There is one apology which the mi- 
niſtry made for employing the favages, namely, that 


if his Majeſty had not employed them, that the rebeis 
would have done it. But this, like many others of 
their apologies, was without all foundation. There 


wus no proof of evidence that the coloniſts ever in- 
tended to employ theſe barbarians, or had they ever 
attempted to eßter inte any offenſive” amance with 
them. All that ever they deſired of them wW•⸗s, that 


they would obſerve a ſtrict neutrality; and be quiet.— 
They had actually entered into a treaty of neutrality” | 
with: five famous Indian nations, Which our mit. 

ſtry had hᷣribed to violate; and to att: offenſfwely again 


the colonies. At che very ume the Amerfeas were: 
entering into treaties of neutrality wich as man of 
the ſavages as they could perſuade te thut meaſure, 


the Nritiſh agents under che direction of the miniſtey, | 


were hiring the barbarians to deſtroy the ſubſects of 
the empire from one end of America to another 
This was demonſtrated by ſeveral yrs dar came de. 
fore the Houſe of Commons.. 


The wickedneſs of this infertal chan in leis | 


to the authors of i, and, He a milſtone, ſink down to 
deſtruction all the orher meaſures that ever they fhall 
de engaged in; for the hiſtöry of mankind” cannot 
ſhew A ſingle inſtance where providence ever honour- 
ed any perſons by being inſtruments of doing good, 
who had wilfully and obſtinately perſiſted in doing 
ſo much evil. For che ſake of having the aſſiſtance 
of ſrvage butchers to maſſacre old men, women, and 
children, the government paid the enormous ſum of 
go, oool. though they never could bring above or 
900 15 them into the field. It is a thing beyond all 
i" Coo | diſpute 
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diſpute, chat it was not che intention of the miniſtry 
to quaſh What they called rebellion, but to extripate 
the whole race of thoſe malcontents in America. 
For if it had heen their intention to have put an end 
to the rebellion, they would undoubtedly have purſu 
ed witer meaſures than they have ever yet done. It 
affords, but à melancholy reflection to the: ſubjects 
of Great Britain to find that the morality. of this war 
is'always put out of the queſtion, and the neceſſity 
for carrying it on is urged upon principles that would 
diſgrace. Indian ſa vages. We haye paſſed the Rubicon, 
and have emered the field of diſgrace. and ruin, and 
for that reaſon we muſt not retract; but go on from 
evil to worſe. Such principles of action, when read 
in hiſtory, by impartial future ages, will make our poſ- 
terity ſhudder to think from what a ne race of 
N n the have deſcended. 1 ta Hf 2 
- Notwithſtanding the folly and me 4 Mt whe 
| ſchemes of the miniſtry concerning this war, the prime 
miniſter in the Houſe of Commons had the effrontery 
to declare, © that events had turned out very differ- 
ently from what he had reaſon to expect. It is not 
eaſy to fay what idea ſome men have of providence, 
but if this miniſter actually believes that there is a di- 
vine providence he could have no reaſon to believe 
that. things would fall out otherwiſe than they have 
happened; for among all the reaſons aſſigned for this 
unjuſt and unrighteous war, there is not one that any 
ſober man could ſatisfy his conſcience with, or declare 
was worthy of the blood of one ſingle ſubject. 
As the miniftry now on account of neceſſity, began 
to think of terms of reconciliation with the colonies, 
a great part of the public debates of parliament, and 
en through the nation, were employed on that 
F * 
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ſubject. The bill itſelf, and the commiſſioners ap- 
pointed to manage the negociation did not promiſe 
fair for a reconciliation ; they were all the meaneſt 
creatures of the court, and of the miniſtry that were 
appointed to this commiſſion; - and though in their 
own eſteem and that of their friends, they were conſi- 
dered great men, yet no particular action of their 
whole lives had ſo diſtinguiſhed them as to give a ſanc- 
tion to their appointment. The whole of this pro- 
ceeding was conſidered by wiſe men rather as a mi- 
niſterial farce, than a real intention of reconciliati 
with the colonies. It was eaſily foreſeen what would 
be the iſſue of this comic opera, both from the ſea- 
ſon in which it was propoſed to be acted, as well as 
from the wiſdom of the managers, and the abilities of 
the actors on the ſide of Great Britain. A treaty was 
already concluded between France and America, 
which was not likely to be diſannulled by the con- 
greſs for the ſake of pleaſing a miniſtry that had wan- 
tonly and cruetly ſhed. the blood of their beſt and near- 
eſt friends and relations. Nor were they likely to 
break their faith and their firſt public treaty with a new 
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ce, ally, and ſo expoſe their infidelity to all the world, 
di- for the advantage of a parent ſtate, that had behaved 
eve as a barbarious and cruel ſtep- mother. And ſuppoſe 
ave there had been no ſuch obſtacles in the way, was it 


probable that they would liſten to any terms from the 


any preſent miniſtry or their agents. The whole of this 
lare political farce was conſidered as only a ſcheme to waſte 
fr: + a little money upon a needy nobleman and other two 
gan miniſterial favourites. One of which had for ſome 
nies, time gained the confidence of the people by acting the 


hypocrite, and had been in training by the mover of 
* Puppets for ſome years, and was judged worthy to 
| | act 


tue, and juſtice of a Camden. 
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act a part in this new comedy. The whole of the 
proceedings at home concerning this conciliatory bill, 
convinced all parties before the commiſſioners depart- 
ed what would be the ſucceſs of their commiſſion. 
While matters were agitated at home according to 
the different humours and diſpoſitions of party, a fort 
of key to the commiſſioners with reſpe& to their ſuc- 
ceſs, was ſent through the medium of General Bur. 
goyne to the Barl of Thanet, by General Gates, one 
of the commanding officers in the American ſervice. 
This conquering General declares his concern at the 
unhappy rupture between the mother country and 
the colonies, and fays that he could not help feeling 
for the misfortunes brought upon his native country 
by the wickedneſs of that adminiſtration who began 
and had continued that unjuſt, impolitic, cruel, and 
unnatural war. He ſtates, that the diſmembering of 
the empire; the loſs of commerce, of power and con- 
ſequence amongſt the nations, with the downfall of 
public credit, are but the beginnings of thoſe evils 
which muſt "inevitably by followed by a thouſand 
more, unleſs timely prevented by ſome - lenient hand, 


ſome ſtate phyſician, with the firmneſs, integrity, and 


the abilities of a Chatham, joined to the wiſdom, vir- 


ſerved, aided by perſons as independent in their for- 
tunes as unſullied in their honours, ' and who never 
bowed their heads to Baal, might yer ſave the finking 
ſtate. © But that great object could only be obtained, 

he added, by confirming that independency, which 
the people of the continent of America were deter- 
mined only to part with along with their lives. Such 
a miniſter; he ſaĩd, would do as all other wiſe ſtareſ- 


men had done before him. He. would be true to the 
| intereſts 


Such a man, he ob- 
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_ intereſts and wellfare of his country, and by reſcinding 


che reſolutions paſſed to ſupport that ſyſtem which no 
power on earth can eſtabliſn, he will endeavour to re- 
ſtore ſo much of the empire in proſperity and honour, 
as the circumſtances of the times and the mal-admini. 
ſtration of chole who ruled before him, have left to his 
vernment. The United States of America were, 
he ſaid, willing to be the friends, but would never 
ſabmit to be the ſlaves of the parent ſtate.” They are, 
faid he, by conſunguinity, by commerce, by language, 
and by affections, which naturally ſpring from theſe, 
more attached to England than to any other country 
under the ſun. Therefore, added he, ſpurn not the 
bleſſing that yet remains. Inſtantly wirhdraw your 
fleets and armies, ' cultivate the friendſhip and com- 
merce of America. Thus and thus only can England 
hope to be great and happy. Seek that in a commer. 
cial alliance; ſeek it ere ir be too late, for there onl 
you muſt erpet to find it. Theſe were hints "wich 
the miniſtry might have profired by, had not, the 
things that belonged to their own, and the nations 


peace been hid from their eyes. 


After theſe hints, and others of the like kind that 
had been frequently given by the greateſt authority in 
America, it was altogether vain to ſend commiſſioners 
with any other powers than what had an immediate 
relation to grant fully and freely thoſe leading objects 
of this great conteſt. The commiſſioners were far 
from men of either the character or capacity of 2. 
Chatham or a Camden, and the miniſtry were far 
from granting ſuch powers as were neceſſary to ae- 
compliſh a reconciliation. This letter which was in- 
tened as a friendly hint to Great Britain, was not al- 
N to be read in che houſe where it was commu- 


nicated 


Werren r QF 117 Ab. 
nicated. This had no friendly aſpect, at a time when 


commiſſioners were going to America to treat about 


reconciliation; and) it plainly ſhewed, that diſſimula- 
tion and hypocriſy were at the foundation of the whole 


proceeding. There could be no more diſhonour in 


reading a letter ſent by a rebel officer, than in ſending 
commiſſioners to negociate with rebel ſtares. But 
when men once fall into the maze of inconſiſtency, 


there is no end of their wanderiug. The Britiſh mi- 


niſtry wanted one eſſential principal neceſſary in all 
reconciliations, and that is, the ſpirit of forgiveneſs; 
ihey were determined at the ſame time that they pro- 
poſed a reconciliation, to remember their old claims, 
and indulge the ſuppoſition of rebellion and diſaffec: 
uon in the character of the coloniſts. And it would 


require more charity than the nature of the thing ad- 


mits of, for thoſe that are any way acquanted with 
the characters of the Britiſh miniſtry to believe that 
they intended fincerely to promote a reconciliation.— 


Had they actually intended to have promoted this de- 


firable end, they would have withdrawn their fleets 
and armies, and ſhewed ſome ſigns of forgiveneſs by 
removing the objects of terror and deſtruction. This 
would have intimated a diſpoſition of being reconciled, 
and inclined the mipds of the Americans to have 
liſtened ta an accomodation, But men coming with 
arms in their hands, did not ſhew very ſignificant 
marks of reconciliation, It was generally ſuppoſed 
that the influence of contraQors, and other miniſterial 
toals, a ſort of political vermin, that live upon the 
ruin and fores of the public, had a mighty hand in pre- 


venting the ſucceſs of all conciliatory meaſures, by vo- 


ting on the ſide of every motion that any way tend- 
ed to o clog! the negociation, Among theſe eee 
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of the comm unity, the reaſonablenefs-of the war and 
the honour of the nation, were conſtant topics of ar- 
gument, when their real meaning was their own inte- 
reſt and emolument. While parliament were debat. 

ing concerning a method of reconciliation; the French 
had actually ſigned a treaty of commerce with the 
Americans, and had a fleet ready to fail to ſupport it. 
Of all chis the miniſtry were either ignoram, or at 

keaſt pretended to be ſo; and when they were requir- 
ed to ſpealc explicitly upon the ſubject, replied they 
had only heard of theſe things. It was not long till 
the miniſter was obliged to bring the French King's 
declaration into the Houſe, with many grievons ebm. 


| plaints of the treachery of the French, and their per- 


ſidy in breaking the faith of treaties... This was con- 
ſidered as a deſerved rub to the miniſter and the am- 


baſſador at Paris, who had not endeavoured to be bet · 
ter informed concerning matters of ſo great import- 


ance to the nation. As to the breach of faith in tranſ- 
greſſing treaties, itidid not appear that there was any 
treaties that conſidered the American independence 
as forbidden in it; or that the French might not enter 
into à treaty with theſe, coloniſts, provided they wete 
free ſtates, as well as Englarid did with the States of 
Holland. The charge l of perfidy, ſuppoſing the French 
might in former caſes have deſerved , could not in 
this be fo well applied to them; and it was conſidered 
as miniſterial cam vſei in all caſts —_ nnen 
ed into wa. root rift 
\ The doQrine of 5 4 was folly. publiſhes 
by the friends of the miniſter, more with a deſigu to 
inflame the nation agaiaſt the Americans than agaiuſt 
the Houſe of Bourbon. It was believed that the peo - 
ple in general would now; conſider the war in a, new 
bittoq | light, 


— 


bebe 00d 40 gagh andy —_ the — 'be- 
capſegheyhad entered into a treaty with the French 
King. Whatever might be the ſecret views and de- 
ſigns af the parties, yet there appeared nothing in the 
face of the public tranſactions, uneommon, unjuſt, or 
unreaſonable. The miniſtry had, by a courſe of yio- 
lent and unconſtito do nal me aſures, driven the coloaiſt 
to a ſtata of indepęndeney, andi they had now pub. 
ſhed. that inde pendeney, and derlat ect themſelves free 
ſtares to the w rld. In the view of tlie powers of Eu- 
rope, the American colonies belonged no more to 
Oreat Britain than the United States of Holand: be- 
longed to the Spaniſh manarohyi; 4licy could not in 
entering into any ireaty with thei thirteeh colonies, 


or ſlates in America, be oonſidered as ꝑuilty of iufring· 


ing any nrbary chat had been formerly made between 


any nations in Europe, unleſs this caſe had been ex- 


Preſſed im ſuch a treaty. It was undoubtedly us lit- 
tle imagined by any ſtate in Europe chat Great; Bri- 


tain would have behaved fo impolitically as rodrive her 
colonies10'the ſtep they had now taken, as that it is 
unjuſt for any power in Europe to enter into a treaty 
of commerce with chem. The whole force of this 
charge of pevfidy depends upan the juſtice of our 
conduct with America, and of her gright to doclare 
herſelf iudependentʒ hen ſhe:could not poſſeſs ihoſe 
hatutal rights which the laws of Eughand have fecur- 
ec to all the ſubſedts of the Britiſh empire. It might 
not even be incumbent upon the French .to-7enquire 
imo the nature of the eluims of parties; the queſtion 
which they pyrnei AHS were concerned? to know: was, 
the matter of fa; whether the coloniſts were imde- 
pendent ftates? FG reat Britain in her Bott ef fol. 


Tan unden, e them from her, Fn 
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perfidy in any other nations to ſerve their own intereſt 
by entering into a commercial negociation with them. 
The idea of the treachery of the French, and that 
tow the cauſes of ihe war were changed, or at leaſt 
in ſome meaſure altered, pi oduced a wonderful change 
upon the minds of many who otherwiſe diſapproved 
me proceedings againſt the Americans. Some by 
confounding the ideas of the juſtice of the American 
reſiſtauce, with thofe of the injuſtice of the French in- 
terferetice, began to view them as one object, and 
thought that dhe whole was now a French war 
and others through. the hope oß particular gain, en- 
gaged: heartily in the conteſt, and commenced hoſtili- 
tles for the ſake of pländer. A great numher of pri- 
vateers were fitted but by combinations of merchants, 
and gentlemen, to diſtreſs the trade” of the French, 
under the notion that the French were their enemies 
for making a treaty with the coloniſts, by which their 
monopoly of trade was interrupred. - - The Juſtice and 
morality of the cauſe were 1 put out of the 
queſtion, and private intereſt was the grand ſpring of 
action and leading motive for weer, blood 
led, and plunder... BER 
je convention of Saratoga 124 for 0 time 
been matter of altercation at home; the troops who 
were made priſoners of war had nor been ſent home 
according to agreement, and the miniſterial Writers 
were now buſily employed in publiſhing the perfidy of 


the Americans, as well as the treachery oſ the French. 
The cauſe and circumſtances of this delay were not 
as yet known in Britain, and every one was left to in- 
dulge his own conjecture. As nothing could be affirm- 
ed for certain, the hirelings of the miniſtry, whoſe 


conſciences generally are not very ſcrupulous with re- 
| D d d gard 
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gard to truth, ſounded with a loud alarm, that all the 
articles of convention had been broken by the con- 
greis, and they. as well as the French, were a faithleſs 
as well as rebellious aſſembly. As circumſtances con- 
cerning this tranſaction were not ſufficiently known for 
impartial perſons to form a judgment upon, theſe 
ſcribblers were ſuffered to go on without any reply 
or contradiction. The ground of this accuſation was 
a. complaint of the Britiſh ; officers concerning their 
quarters near Boſton, as being neither conformable to 
their expectation nor rank, or to the terms of conven- 
tion and capitulation. Upon this head, General Bur- 
goyne in his complaint to the congreſs, had expreſſed 
himſelf in ſtrong terms, which they conſidered as 
charging them with a violation of the conditions of the 
convention, apd with a deſign. in him and his men to 


conſider the capitulation as broken, for as he had 
charged them with infringing the articles, they con- 


_ ceived that he did not conſider himſelf bound by them, 
when once he and his men were out of their power.— 
They alſo inſiſted that they had ſufficient reaſons to be- 
lieve that the ſoldiers had not delivered up all their ac- 
coutrements, which they conſidered as a breach of the 
articles of capitulation. Their reſolution upon this 
head the writers of the Annual Regiſter call a paltry 
reſolution, ſhameful in its nature, and highly diſgrace- 
ful to the congreſs. © But theſe authors ought to have 
remembered that thoſe that are unfairhful in little will 
alſo be unfaithful in much; and one article of conven- 
tion is really as binding as another. The charge of 
infringing the capitulation depends upon the matters 
of fact, whether the men did ſecret their accoutre- 
ments, or whether the Americans could really afford 
| the Britiſh or" as ona quarters as they thought | 
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they had reaſon to expect from their rank, and the 
terms of capitulation ? The authors already mention- 
ed are obliged to acknowledge, that the Britiſh com- 
manders had made a requiſition of ſome deviation 
from the terms of convention, which they fay was ra- 
ther unlucky in point of time. They had requeſted 
the embarkation of the convention troops, either at 
the ſound, near New York, or at Rhode Ifland, in- 
ſtead of Boſton, which was the place appointed for 
their departure. And in conſequence of the hope 
entertained that this propofal would have been com- 
J plied with, the tranſports for the conveyance were aſ- ® 
ſembled at Rhode Iſland. The congreſs refuſed to 
comply with this requiſition, alledging that it afforc- 
ed grounds of ſuſpicion, that the meaſure was propo- 
ſed merely to afford an opportunity to the convention 
troops, to join their fellows with an intention of mak- 
ing ſome pretence for evading or breaking the terms 
of capitulation, and continuing to act in America to 
the great detriment of the common cauſe. What con- 
firmed this ſuſpicion, they ſaid, was, that the 26 
tranſports which were provided at Rhode Ifland were 
inſufficient for the conveyance of 5 or 6000 men in a 
winter voyage to Europe: and that in the preſent ſtate 
of things, with reſpe& to proviſions both in the Bri- 
tiſn fleet and army, it was ſcarcely poſſible that they 
could have been victualled for ſo long a voyage and 
ſo great a number of men in ſo ſhort a time When 
all thoſe things are conſidered it will not appear ſo 
plain that the Americans tranſgreſſed the articles of 
convention; but that if there was any infringement 
of them, that it was on the part of Great Britain and 
her officers. But what confirms the matter, that the 
coloniſts did not break the convention, is, what Gene- 
ral Burgoyne declared in the Houſe of Commons, 
namely, 
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namely, that the convention was not broken, but ſuſ- 
-pended, which was owing to our own government not 
ratifying the agreement. It appears now perfectly 
clear from what that General hath himſelf acknow- 
ledged, that the Americans have had good reaſons for 
what they have done; and all that the hirelings of the 


actions and the guilt which attends them, the proper. 
ty of their employers. Slaughter to them appears in 
the ſame l ght wh their omar military Exerciſes, a ne- 


court have ſaid is no more than that common ſlander 


which they threw forth againſt all ham they do not 


conſider in their intereſt, al 
The coloniſts on their part CG our armies of the 


greateſt barbarities and cruelty, which they executed 


upon inoffenſive women, old men, and children, un- 


provoked, and for no reaſon, unleſs to ſatisfy an innate 


principle of wanton ſavagenefs, equal to that of thejr 


brethren of the Indian tribes. It were, to be wiſhed 
that the Britiſh troops had behaved with more. huma- 
nity, both for the ſake of their own character and that 
of the nation the belonged to; but when the cauſes 
and firſt principles of the war are conſidered, the ex- 
ecution and effects of it could not be well expected to 


be otherwiſe than they have happened. The Ame. 


ricans were firſt painted in all the ugly and deteſtable 
colours of diſaffection and rebellion, and repreſented 


as a people of the moſt abominable and factious princi. 
ples; unworthy of favour, fair play, or even exiſt- 
ence. Men in a military profeſſion are not in gene- 
ral over nice in examining the truth of government 
deſcriptions; they are its ſeryants, and reckon them- 
ſelves obliged to obey the mandates thereof implicitly. 


The ſeveral acts of ſeverity which, they commit, they 


generally impute to their orders, and conſider the 


cCeͤſſar 


by unprincipled acts of clemency. 
reaſoning proceeded upon taking for granted a point 


ceſſary effect of ſuperior command, for which the firſt 
authority is only accountable. The burning of Æſo- 
pus, and killing ſo many unarmed people, though it 
may appear to thoſe who view objects in a moral light 
as ſhockingly cruel, in the firſt inſtance, yet to ſoldiers 
it appears no more than an accident of war, with 
which no man's conſcience was concerned. | 
It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that the humanity with 
which General Gates treated General Burgoyne and 
his army, ſhould not have had ſome effect upon the fu- 
ture conduct of our army, and made them more mer- 
ciful to people who had ſhewn ſo much clemency to 
their brethren. Yet all this favour; and politeneſs 
ſnewn by the coloniſts was repaid by freſh and repeat- 
ed acts of military barbarity. Such is the caprice of 
erroneous principles when once they are aſſumed, that 


they diſpoſe men to reaſon prepoſterouſly and to 


draw concluſions that cannot be juſtly inferred from 


any data given in reaſon or human nature. It was ar- 
gued in defence of Britiſh cruelty, that the objects 
thereof were rebels, and that no cruelty to ſuch was 
unjuſt; that it came not under the notion of cruelty, 
but juſtice, which was abſolutely neceſſary to ſupport 


the honour of the laws and the government. That 
the mercy ſhewn by the Americans proceeded from a 


conſciouſneſs of their error and guilt, or from an hy- 


Pocritical policy to throw a reproach upon our army, 
This method of 


which is yet exceedingly doubtful; namely that the 
grounds of the war on the partof Britain were ſuffi- 


ciently clear and juſt ; and that the principles of rebel- 


lion on the ſide of the, coloniſts were abundantly. Plain 


from our laws and conſtitution. Theſe are points 


which 
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which ought to have been ſelf-evident before the war 
had been begun; and beyond all ſuſpicion before it 
Had been carried on with fo much re and wn. 
W bstever might be the opinions of the miniſtry, 
rhe nation in general were of a different opinion; 
the people were ſhocked at the reports of ſuch 
unprovoked acts of barbarity, and ſpoke with great 
freedom concerning the authors of the war. 
The common people in general, by ase nature 
more cloſely than thoſe in high life, judge with more 


impartiality concerning right and wrong; their minds 


are not warped by the prejudices of party, nor entan- 
gled in the toils of court ſophiſtry and intrigue. 
Fox populi—vox Dei, is a more univerſal rule than a 
great many people will allow it be; the people, un- 
leſs when very powerful means are uſed to corrupt 
rhem, ſeldom judge wrong concerning public affairs; 
and though by courtiers and miniſterial demagogues, 


they are accounted the ſcum of the earth, yet they are 


rather the ſalt thereof, from whence the ſavour of 
truth flows, and is diſcerned among them when it is to 
be perceived no where elſe. 

As the congreſs were inexorable with regard to all 
the ſolicitations and remonſtrances of General Bur- 
goyne and the Britiſh officers, and their meaſures ap- 

d now to be ſettled points with them. It was al- 
ledged, that their reſolution, which ſuſpended the ra- 
rification of the convention of Saratoga, proceeded 
from the expectation of the ratification of a treaty be- 
tween them and France; and that they only made the 

non-ratification of the convention by Great Britain a 
pretence for their not fulfilling rheir part of the agree- 
ment. All this is * problematical. Tho' 

theſe 
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theſe circumſtances might each of them have their par- 
ticular influence, yet they had warrantable grounds to 
ſuſpend the convention. It was neceſſary that the 
quarters of the conyention troops ſhould. be diſcharg- 
ed by the government of Great Britain, which as yet 
had taken no ſteps. for chat purpoſe, nor given any, 
ſecurity for defraying the expences which the troops 
had incurred during their ſtay at Boſton. There is no 
doubt but as they had reaſonable cauſes for ſaſpend- 
ing the convention, that they had alſo other political 
reaſons for making uſe of theſe cauſes. They were 
clolely preſſed by a part of the King's forces, at that 
time in actual poſſeſſion, of the moſt. conſiderable, of 


their cities, for greatneſs, wealth, and commanding 


ſtuation,. they conſidered that ſuffering thoſe canven- 
tion troops to be ſent to Europe from hence they 
might be eaſily replaced, would turn the ſcales of war 
zgainſt them, and therefore as they. had ſufficient 
proofs of the troops having in ſome inſtances tranſgreſ- 
ſed the convention, though they DIR. hare i in other 
own fafety depended ranch upon the opportunity þ ta 
now had of taking the advantage thereof, they reck- 
oned themſelves ſufficiently juſtified in what they did. 

It is not in any degree doubtful that our miniſtry „ not- 
withſtanding all their complaints of infidelity, on the 
part of the coloniſts, would have taken the fame. ad- 
vantage of circumſtances of the ſame nature. 

It does not however appear that the Americans 
were influenced by any certainty of the treaty, with 
France, when they paſſed their reſolution ſuſpending 
the ratification of the convention, for the reſolution 
was paſſed on the Sth of January, and the ratification 
of the treaty did not arrive. in America, till the ad of 

| | May. 
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May. The coloniſts were ſufficiently provoked” to 


take ſome reſolute ſteps, ſor their country was moſt 
dreadfully harraſfed, wafted, and burnt by our troops. 
The Britiſh forces, ſtead of carrying on à regular 
war, began now to act as free:booters and plunder. 
ers. Colonel Abercromby made ſome predatory ex- 
curſions into the Jetfies, and on the Delaware, where 
he killed fome men; and carried off as much Booty as 
he could find: By our accounts at home he fuſtained 


no loſs in thefe excurſions; but from ſome accounts 


which have been received from that quarter of the 
world, i is is confidently affirmed that his loſs was great 
er than his advantages; and that though he did much 
miſchief, that he paid well for it in loſs of men; Which 
then was feverely felt. The loſs of the Americans on 
theſe occafions was exceedingly great, but this only 
tended to exaſperare them, and not to humble them; 
it rouſed their ſpirits, but did not depreſs them, 
and they « exerted all their powers to make Fepriſas 

whenever they c could find an opportunity. 25 heir pri- 
vateers were in general pretty ſuccefsful f in taking 
Britiſh veſſels; and ventured even ſo far as to make at- 
tacks upon our coaſts. Cunningham and Jones, two 
_ captains of privateers, created much alarm upon the 
coaſts of Ireland and Scotland, and the latter had 
well nigh ſe ſet fire to Whitehaven on the coaſt of Eng- 

land; he landed ſome of his men in the bay of Kirkcud- 

bright, and plundered the houſe of Lord Selkirk, of all 
the plate that was in it. And it is ſuppoſed that had his 
Lordſhip been at home, that Jones intended to have 
carried him off a priſoner. The enormity of this of 

fence of Captain Jones was aggravated by the mini- 
ſtry with epithets of rebellion, villainy, and injuſ- 


Ucez and his character deſcribed as one of the moſt 
abominable 
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abominable in the world. The Americans who em- 
ployed him were charged with all his paſt iniquities, 
as well as with his preſent crimes, and they were now 
conſidered as the moſt daring invaders that ever ex- 
iſted upon this habitable globe. The people who 
brought this charge did not conſider that the Ameri- 
cans had learned this method of attack and plunder- 
ing from the Britiſh government and troops, and were 
ready to return the accuſations with double force up- 
on the Engliſh nation; which had without provoca- 
tion burnt their towns, murdered their inoffenſive 
farmers, women and children, in the moſt wanton and 
crael manner. It was, truly, exceedingly ridiculous 
to hear the complaints and accuſatioas that were 
brought at this time againſt the Congreſs and the A- 
mericans, for invading our coaſts, when our troops 
were-carrying ſword and fire into their country as far 
as they durſt go. The moſt inveterate enemies of the 
Colonies, could not ſay that theſe freebooters upon 
our coaſts, had as yet committed any barbarities; but 
had behaved with an addreſs ſuitable: to the moſt 
. civilized characters in carrying on war. They had ra- 
viſhed no women, murdered no old men or children, 
nor behaved rudely to any people beyond the com- 
mon rules of the faireſt war; and yet no Turks nor 
ſayages could be repreſented in a worſe point of light. 
Paul Jones was repreſented as the chief of traitors to 
his country, while as yet his identity. was not fully aſ- 
certained nor could any tell to what country he be- 
longed. This adventerous freebooter, whatever 
might be his country or character, was juſt as honeſt 
a pirate as any other of the commanders of privateers 
upon the coaſt; In any nation, to give authority to 
men to aſſault honeſt traders upon the high ſeas, 
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becauſe F the an of princes, or ſtates, is to give 
ſanction to companies of robbers, and by the au- 
thority of government to give men liberty to commit 
„the moſt flagrant injuſticeeQ. 

It may appear, in ſome future period, TRIER 
rs, that at the very time that Great Britain was 
appointing commiſhoners to treat with the coloniſts 
concerning a reconciliation, that even at that moment 
ſhe was committing the moſt cruel and barbarous de- 
predations upon the coaſts and in the country of the 
Americans. Towards the end of May, ſome" expedi- 
tions from Rhode Iſland were very deſtructive 
to the coloniſts. Theſe plundering parties ſpared 
neither ſhips, boats, ſtores, houſes, nor places of wor- 
thip; ; all things ſacred and profane, were diſpoſed of 
in the ſame manner, that is, were conſumed. by fire. 
Private property, as well as public ſtores, were de- 
ſtroyed, and every thing uſeful to man that the fire 
could conſume was in many places reduced ro aſhgs. 
The officers who were employed in theſe-expeditions, 
who: were generally as zealons'as the ſoldiers 
in acts of depredation, being-aſhamed of what they 
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had done, laid the blame of burning private houſes 
upon the violence and rage of the men, and ſaid they 


were contrary to their orders and intentions. This 


vas conſidered as only an apology to cover in part 


thoſe enormities, which they could not vindicate 
either to the world or their own conſciences. 

The Americans made many charges of cruel- 
ty, ſome of which were but too well founded againſt 
the troops of Britain on theſe oecaſions. Particularly 
the refuſing of quarter, and of ſlaughteriag men in 

cold blood ſeveral of whom neither had arms in their 
hands nor were in any — ge” - On the 


ſide 
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ſide of Rhode Ifland, the charges were of the moſt poſi- 
tive nature; and they complained of the troops for car- 
rying off the moſt peaceable inhabitants of the coun- 
try, and detaining them as priſoners of war, until 
they ſhould in ſome future time be exchanged for an 
cqual number of ſoldiers taken on their fide. It was 
replied in defence of our officers and men, that as all 


men in that country were obliged by their laws to car- 
g ry arms from ſixteen to ſixty, they were therefore to 
: be conſidered, and treated as foldiers at all times, 
. whether they were found in actual ſervice or not.— 

This was very feeble and weak reaſoning; for the 
4 ſame thing may be ſaid of Engliſumen at home. They 
are bound by the laws to ſerve in the militia from a 
« certain age to another period of their lives, and in 
2 any ſimilar caſe ought to be made priſoners of war. 
50 1heſe were methods not very likely to produce a 
5 reconciliation, though this practice was conſidered by 
5 many at home as the moſt certain and probable me- 
6 thod of effecting it. Like all the other ſchemes of 
1 our miniſtry theſe barbarous methods produced a - 
# quite contrary effect to what they were intended. They 
rouled the minds of the coloniſts, and heated their re- 
ey ſentment to ſuch a degree, that they were more ready 
wy to ſeek: to be revenged, than to be reconciled to men 
1 who were continuing to do them ſuch effential inju- 
Fa ries, It was impoſſible ſor the Americans to believe 

that theſe perſons ever intended to be reconciled, who 
el. were continuing to ſpill their beſt blood, and lay all 
"ft their, country waſte by fire and ſword wherever they 
rly could. find an opportunity. Theſe were ſuch ſigna- 
| in tures of reconeiliation, as are not uſually practiſed by 
cir Wh [hoſe who have ſincere friendſhip in their hearts.— 


run dee circumſtances it was eaſily foreſeen, that 
Great 
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Great Britain was neither ſincere in her intentions, 
nor indeed deſired reconciliation upon any other pr. 

ciple than unconditional ſubmiſſion. And nothing but 
the ſtrongeſt legiſlative aſſurance that ſhe would ſtand 
to an agreement, could have warranted the coloniſts 
to treat with her commiſſioners. Suppoſe the Ame. 
ricans had even been diſpoſed to have accepted the 
terms propoſed in the commiſſion, yet they could 
not have truſted the ſecurity that was given for the 
performance of the articles. The men that offered 


theſe terms were the very men that were waſting their 


country, and ſhedding their blood, who could not be 
truſted ia any thing, as they had not the confidence of 
their own nation, and could not poſſibly have the 
confidence of the people they were ſlaughtering and 
deſtroying. It was therefore neceſſary, that a deed 
of the whole legiſlarure ſhould be given before com- 
miſſioners had been ſent to treat concerning a reconci- 
liation. 

There was ſtill an apprehenſion that ruled i in the 
minds of the Britiſh miniſtry, and which uniformly led 
them into many blunders, namely, that the colonilts 
' were greatly divided among themſelves. Under the 
influence of this apprehenfion, they imagine that the 
plan of reconciliation which they had formed, and with 
which they themſelves were ſcarcely ſatisfied, would 
be ſo alluring to the coloniſts that they would throw 
off the authority of the congreſs, and accept of the 
terms of reconciliation. Before the conciliatory bills 
were fully reduced into form and ſhape, a rough 
draught of them was ſent off to America to Governor 
Tryon, at New York, for him to circulate among the 
people of the reyolted colonies at large. This pro- 


duced a worſe effect than had been foreſeen, by our 
court 
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court politicians, It greatly aſtoniſhed and provoked 
their own army at New-York and other parts in Ame- 
rica; theirindignation was raiſed at the affront thereby 
put ypon them, and nothing could exceed the degra- 
dation which they felt from the conceſſions in this bill. 
They had been made to believe that they would be 
ſupported with ſufficient aid to carry on the war with 
vigour, and to finiſh it ſoon. The nature and cir- 
cumſtances of the war, and the long courſe of inju- 
ries and loſſes which had been offered and received, 
had by this time rendered every individual a party in 
the conteſt. The ſoldiers had been taught to think 
that nothing leſs than abſolute conqueſt on their fide, 
and unconditional ſubmiſſion on the other could bring 
the war to a concluſion, They bluſhed at the re- 
collection, and thought their perſonal honour wound- 
ed in the recantation which was now made of all that 
haughty language and treatment, which they had 
been accuſtomed to hold out, or offer to rebels. Mi- 
litary men, in general, do not examine deeply into the 
merits of a cauſe, where preſent hope of advantage, 
or martial honours are to be acquired. Juſtice and 
equity are but ſeldom annexed to the ideas of offen- 
five war, When once hoſtilities are begun, in the 
ideas of ſoldiers, reſiſtance in defending the moſt ſa- 
cred right is conſidered an injury. And whoever 
fights againſt them is conſidered as their enemies, 
though they themſelves are the unjuſt invaders, and 
alone come under the notion of enemies. The offi- 
cers and ſoldiers at this'time felt rhe diſappointment 


more ſeverely, as they had been made to expect a 


reinforcement of 20,000 men, and inſtead of rhis 
aſſiſtance had only received an inconſiſtent and ab- 
ſurd paper ſubſtitute. Ir js nor eaſy to deſcribe the 

* ſur prize 
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ſurprize and amazement of the oſſicers in the army; 
they vented their indignation againſt the miniſtry in 
louder exclamations than ever they had done againſt 
the Americans, and did not only curſe the managers 
in their hearts, but burſt out into violent execrations 


of the loudeſt nature. The numerous body of Ameri. 


can refugees found themſelves in a worſe ſituation ; 
their feelings were more pungent and exquiſite than 
even thoſe of the army. They had fled to the army 
in expectation of ſoon having the leading rule and 
the chief poſſeſſions in America in their power, to- 
gether with the hopes of gratifying their revenge 
upon theſe whom they thought had uſed them ill. 
They found not in the bills any ſecurity to them for 
the thing they expected, and they knew what they 
deſerved at the hands of their countrymen. A more 
diſmal ſituation cannot be conceived, than their ap- 
peajicnen ſuggeited ro them. | 

The method of publication of theſe bills 33 
as bad an effect as the ſending of them. They had 
been ſent through the country by Tryon in the belt 
manner he could, which was conſidered by the Con- 
greſs as an infidious method ta divide the people and 


to corrupt them. They therefore ſhewed ſuch a 


contempt of this method of proceeding, that they or- 
dered the bills immediately to be publiſhed in their 
Gazettes and ſhe wn to all America, with very profit- 
able notes and commentaries. The addreſs of the 


Congreſs and General Waſhington on this occaſion, 


might have taught our miniſtry and commiſſioners the 
characters of the men they had now to deal with.— 
General Waſhington, in anſwer to a letter from Go- 
vernor Tryon, in which he deſired him to circulate 


ſeveral copies of the — of the bills ſent him 
among 
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among the men and officers of hisarmy, incloſed in his 
letter to him a printed news- paper, in which they had 
been inſerted by order of the Congreſs, accompanied 
by the reſolutions of that aſſembly upon the ſubject. 
This ſhe ws in what ſovereign contempt theſe papers 
and their authors were held in by the Congreſs, and 
how little they feared their influence among the , peo- 
ple. Governor Turnbull, in anſwer to a fimilar letter 
ſent ro him; obſerved thar propoſitions of peace were 
ufually made from the fapreme authority of one con- 
tending power to the like, or fimilar authority of the 
other: And rhat the preſent was the firſt inſtance 
Within his recollection in which they had been ad- 
dreſſed to the people at large of the oppoſite power, 
as an overture” of reconciliation. He proceeded,— 
« There was a day when even this ſtep from our then 


acknowledged parent ſtate, might have been accepted | 


with joy and gratitude, but that is loſt, and paſt irre- 
rocably. The repeated rejection of our fincere and 
humble petitions, at the commencement of hoſtflities ; 
the inhumanity which has marked'the perſecution of 
the war on your part, \ ind its ſeveral ſtages; the inſo- 
tence which diſplays itſelf on every petty, advantage; 
the cruelties which have been exercifed on thofe un- 
happy men, whom rhe forrune of 'war bas thrown 
into your hands; all theſe are inſuperable bars to the 
idea of concluding a peace with Great Britain, upon 


any other conditions, than the moſt. abfolute aud Per-. 


fect independence.“ Ife concluded his letter with the 
following obſervations upon the reſtoration of union 
by a laſting and honourable peace, which he declared 
to be che ardent wiſh of every honeſt” American, 
namely,* The Britiſhnation may then find us as affection- 
ate 9252 valuable friends, as we are now determined 


and 
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and fatal enemies, and will derive from that friend- 


ſhip more ſolid and real advantages, than the moſt 


ſanguine can expect from conqueſt.” 
It muſt have greatly mortiſied the pride of Gover: 


nor Tryon to find that his papers were treated with 
ſo much contempt by the Congreſs, and ſtill more on 


the account that they produced no effe& upon the 
people. Theſe were the two ends of this publication 
of the rough draughts of theſe bills: firſt, to intimi- 
date and frighten the Congreſs, and, ſecondly, to 
divide the people. Neither of theſe deſigns happen- 
ed to take any effect. What the miniſtry at home 


mimagined would create diviſions among the coloniſts, 


united them more eloſely together; for they ſaw that 
Britain firſt wanted to make them behave like knaves, 
and then to treat them like fools z to make thembreak 


| their agreement with an ally thar bad aſſiſted them 
in their diſtreſs, and throw themſelves into the hands 


of tyrants and perſecutors, who had flaughtered 
their people, and waſted their country. During the 
time theſe tranſactions were carrying on, neither 


the Congreſs nor General Waſhington were remifs 
in making vigorous preparations for another cam- 


paign;z whilſt both in their public, acts fer forth to 


the people the hopes of it being the, laſt, and of their 


driving the Beitiſh forces out of America. General 
Waſhington had now fully proved their patience and 
ſubmiſſion in their long winter encampment; he 
therefore ſtruck off all the unneceſſary baggage of 
both menand officers to the cloſeſt bounds of neceſ- 
fity, and made every other reformation which, made 
them nimble in ſervice and effective in action. He 
alſo wrote a public letter to the farmers in the mid. 
dle colonies, requeſting them to fatten cattle for the 

army, 
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army, for the enſuing campaign. . By this experi- 
ment he found how his name and character operated 
in their eſteem; The Congreſs, among other 
things which ſhewed their attention to the war, iſ- 
ſued a reſolution ſtrongly ürging the young gentle- 
men of the different colonies, to raiſe a body of light 
cavalry at their own expence, during the campaign; 
promiſing them ſuch allurements, .as were calculated 
ro reconcile that order of meti to the reſtraints. and 
duties of a military life, in tlie ſimple rank and cha- 
racter of private volunteers. 

The perfect knowledge of the ratification of the 
treaty between France and America, had not yet ar- 
rived on the weſtern continent, though it was general- 
ly believed it had taken effect. The agents for our 
government were ont hat account more buſy to render 
it inefſetual by uſing all the means direaly or indi- 
rectly that were in their power. Nor were the Con- 
greſs wanting on their part in uſing the moſt probable 
and rational means to bafflle all the attempts of their 
enemies, and to render the Britiſh commiſſion of no 
effect. After ſeveral deliberations and reſolutions, 
a declaration was publiſhed by the Congreſs, That 
any man or body of men, who ſhould preſume to 
make any convention or partial agreement with com- 
miſſioners under the crown of Great Britain, ſhould | 
be conſidered and treated as enemies to the United 
States. That the United States could not with pro- 
priety, hold any conference or treaty with any com- 
miſſioners on the part of Great Britain, unleſs they 
ſhould as a preliminary thereto, either withdraw 
their , fleets and armies, or elſe in poſitive and 
expreſs terms acknowledge the independence of 
the ſtates. And in as much as it appeared to be the 

Fff deſign 
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deſign of their enemies, to lull them into a faral ſecu- 
rity, they called upon the ſeveral ſtates to uſe the 
moſt ſtrenuous exertions, to haye their reſpective quo- 
tas of troops in the field as foon as poſſible; and that 
all their militia might be held in readipeſs to act as 
_ vecaſion ſhould require. All their reſolutions upon 
this ſubje& were unanimouſly agreed to, notwithſtand- 
ing chat we were aſſured at heme, that the Congreſs 
was divided and that there were ſcarcely two of them 


of one opinion. Theſe means of deception were 
very fatal to our: miniſtry, for they totally ruined their 


credit with the nation; for their moſt ſineere friends, 
who echoed all they faid, did not even believe them; 
and often when they really told the truth they were 
not believed, till people were convinced by other 
means of the certamty thereof. 

The fatal day at laſt approached which finiſhed the 


ſeparation between Britain and America; Silas Deane 


arrived expreſs from Paris at York:Town, where the 
Congreſs had aſſembled fince the loſs of Philadelphia, 
with thoſe inſtruments that ſtampt a feal upon that 
pinoy He had failed from France in a royal 
frigate of 28 guns, appointed for the purpoſe, and 

| bo: mock with him copies of the two treaties of alli- 
ance and commerce, for the ratification of the Con- 
greſs, which had been concluded between France 
and the United States. The laſt of theſe was the 
firſt that had been executed, being figned on the goth 
of January; the treaty of alliance was dated the 6th 
of February. Mr Deane alfo'bronght an account of 
many other matters that were highly pleaſing as well 
as what related to rhe negociation, and its ratification. 
The joy of the Americans was by this tranſaction 
raiſed to an high ms and could wy be equalled 
ee 
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by their public demonſtrations thereof. The Con- 
greſs immediately publiſhed a Gazette, which, beſide 


a fammary account of the general znformazion they 


had received, exhibited ſome of the moſt flattering 
articles of the treaties, with their own obſervations 


upon them to the people; the equity, generoſity, and 


honour of the French King were extolled in an high 
degree. In this paper they ſeemed to count upon 


Spain as being already a party virtually in the alli- 
ance z and to conſider the naval force of both united 


err cauſe. They alſo ſeemed to depend much 


upon the friendſhip of other powers, and exulted 
in the favourable diſpoſition of Europe in general to 
America. It was a ſcheme ot the greaſt folly for 
the court of Great Britain to pretend to bring about 
à reconciliation between this nation and America, 
according to Lord North's conciliatory bill; the 
coloniſts were now independent ſtates, and my pro- 
cured an alliance that was likely to ſupport that in- 
dependency ; without firſt acknowledging that inde- 
pendency there was not the ſmalleſt probability thar 
ever a treaty would commence. The ſending of com- 
miſſioners after they knew of this treaty between 
France and the colonies, was a ſcheme fraught with 
folly, weaknels, and abſurdity. 

About fix 125 after Mr Deane arrived at Vork 
command of the 7 at Philadelphia, in the room of 
Sir William Howe. This was alarming and grievous 
to the officers and ſoldiers, who exceedingly regard- 
ed Gen, Howe, and he was held in great eſteem by 
them all lu tlie beginning of June the commiſſioners 
froth England arrived in the Delaware, The Earl of 
Carlfffe, Mit Eden, and Governor Johaſtone, were 


joined 
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joined mutually in this commiſſion. Theſe commiſ- 
ſioners appear to have had more confidence in the ſuc- 
ceſs of their commiſſion, than the nature and contents 
of it, or the ſeaſon in which it came, promiſed them. 


Upon the gth of June, immediately after their arrival, 
they diſpatched à letter with the acts of parliament 


and a copy of their commiſſion, and other papers to 
the preſident of the Congreſs; but their ſecretary | 


Dr Fergnſon who was intended to carry the papers ; 
and to act as an agent for conducting the pegociation 


upon the ſpot with the Congreſs, being refuſed a paſ. 
Port for that purpoſe, they were obliged to forward 
them by the common means of conveyance. Never 
were commiſſioners from any court, ſo much diſliked 
and held in ſuch contempt, as pur commiſſioners were 
by the American Congreſs, When the leiter and 
commiſſion came to hand, it was long debated whe- 
ther they ſhonld be read, and it was with difficulty 
; they were admitted to be taken the ſmalleſt notice 
of. 

The commiſſioners propoſed at their firſt 1 
of this buſineſs, ſeveral conceſſions and arrangements, 
Which in a more early period would have reſtored 

peace and felicity to the whole empire. They offered 
to conſent to the immediate ceſſation of hoſtilities by 
ſea and land—to reſtore a free intercourſe and to re- 
new the common benefits of civilization, through ihe 
leveral parts of the empire. To extend every free. 
dom to trade, that tlie reſpective intereſts on boch 
ſides could require.— To agree that no military force 
ſhould be kept up in the different ſtates in North A. 
merica, without the conſent of the general Congreſs, 
or of the particular aſſemblies. To concur to mea 
fares calculated to diſcharge the debis of America, 
5 and 
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and to raiſe the credit and value of paper circulation. 


Jo perpetuate the common union, by a reciprocal de- 


putation of an agent or agent from the different ſtates, 
who ſhould have the privilege of a ſear and voice iu the 
parliament of Great Britain; or it ſent from Britain 
in that caſe, to have a ſeat and a voice in the 
aſſemblies of the different ſtate, to which they might 
be deputed reſpectively, in order to attend to the ſe- 
veral intereſts of thoſe by whom they were deputed. 
And in ſhort to eſtabliſh the power of the reſpective 
legiſlatures in each particular ſtare, to ſettle its re- 
venue, its civil and military eſtabliſhment, and to 
exerciſe a perfect freedom of legiſlation, and internal 
government; ſo that the Britiſh ſtates throughout 
North America, acting with Great Britain in peace 
and war, under one common ſovereign, might have 
the irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege, that was 
ſhort of a total ſeparation of intereſt, or conſiſtent 
with that union of force on which the ſafety of the 


common religion and liberty depends. Theſe were 
humbling conceſſions, and ſhe wed the meanneſs of the 
miniſtry, who in the hour of their diſtreſs, were rea- 
dy to grant much more than would have been accept- 
ed with thankfulneſs when their pride would not ſuf- 
fer them to liſten to any reaſonable accommodation. 
They deſpiſed the moſt humble and reaſonable pe- 
utions, which did not require the half of what now 
they were ready to propoſe themſelves, when they 
might have known that their propoſals could not be 
accepted. There are none ſq mean fpirited in the time 
of adverſity, as theſe that are haughty in the time of 


ſucceſs and profperity. The miniſter was now lying 
proſtrate at the feet of theſe. coloniſts to whom he 


bad declared he would not liſten, till he had them at 
his 


| 
| 
| 
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his feet. The hiſtory of this tranſaction may be a 
warning to future miniſters, and crowned heads may 
learn from hence, that ro govera with mildneſs and 


in mercy is the fureſt method to extend govermment, 


or keep the poſſeſſion of what they enjoy. Mankind 
are not born with chains about their necks, nor with 


- ſaddles. on their backs, to be bound when princes 


pleaſe; or ro be ridden upon when they have a mind, 
Theſe papers produced ſeveral long debates in the 

Congreſs, which were renewed upon different days, 

from the eleventh till the feventeenth of June, but 


their anſwer which they returned by Henry Laurens, 
was ſufficiently brief, ſignificant, and concluſive.— 


They obſerved to the commiſſioners, that the acts of 
the Britiſh parliament, the commiſſion from their 
fovereign, and their letter ſuppoſed the people of 


thoſe ſtares to be ſubjects to the crown of Great Bri- 


rain, and were founded upon the idea of dependence, 
which: was totally inadmiſſible. They informed them 
that they were inclined to peace, notwithſtanding the 
unult claims from which the war originated, and the 
ſavage manner in which it had been conducted, They 


would therefore be ready to enter upon the conſi- 


deration of a treaty of peace and commerce, not in- 
conſiſtent with treaties already ſubſiſting, when the 
King of Great Britain ſhould demonſtrate a ſincere 
diſpeſuion for that purpoſe. But the only ſolid proof 
ef that diſpoſition would be, an explicit acknowledge- 
ment of the independence of thoſe . or the with- 
drawing of his fleets and armies: 

Thus, an opportunity was loſt which cannot be cal- 
led back to Great Beitain, by proeraſtinaring the 
means till the ſcaſon was over. Such were the con- 


** — concurrence of events in- 
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danced on the one fide, and what the operation of the 
fame caſes rendered inadmiſſible on the other. The 


Congreſs, at the ſame time, iſſued an unanimous ap- 


probation of the conduct of General Waſhington, in 
reſuſing a paſſpart to Dr Fergufon. This was a mor- 
tifying ſtroke to the pride of the Profeſſor of Moral 
Philoſophy, who had leſt the charge of his pupils to 
another, for the office of ſecretary to the commiſſion- 
ers, with an intention, as was ſuppoſed, to raiſe money 
ina ſhorter way, than by teaching dry morals in an 


univerſity, His hiſtory of Cival he imagined would 


introduce him to the Congrets; and Governor John- 
ſtone made a ſort of merit of his reputation in the re- 
public of letters. But however famious he might be 
in the republic of letters his commiſſion rendered him 
unfit for the republics in America. | | | 
When the Britiſh commiſſioners. found that they 
could obtain no acceſs to the Congreſs, they employ, 


ed themſelves in addreſſing the people ar large, which 


the Congreſs were ſo far from interrupting, that they 
gave free ſcope to the controverſy without engaging 
in it themfelves. The commiſſioners ſeem to have 


carried along with them an idea, which at the time of 


their appointment, was endeavoured with great. care 
to be eſtabliſhed in England, and which had from the 
beginning. miſted the miniſtry in all their meaſures, 
namely, that the balk of the Americans were well 
affected to the Britiſh government, and that, the great- 
elt part of the remainder were only held in a ſtate of 
deluſion by the Congreſs,” they accordingly, when 
the negociation failed, directed their publications in 
appeals to the people at large; ſeemingly thereby 
to realize in ſome degree the charges ſo repeatedly 
made on the other fide, that their only object was 
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under the inſidious appearance of conciliation, to ex: 
eite either a ſeparation amongſt the colonies, or the 
people to tumults againſt their reſpective govern. 


ments. For this purpofe they publiſhed the follow. 


ing manifeſto and proclamation.—“ Having amply 
and repeatedly made known to the Congrefs, and 


having alſo ' proclaimed to the inhabitants of North 


America in General, the benevolent overtures of 
Great Britain towards a re-union and coalition with 
her colonies, we do not think it conſiſtent either with 


the duty we owe to our country; or with a juſt regard 


to the characters we bear, to perſiſt in Holding out 
offers which in our eſtimation required only to be 
known to be gratefully accepted; and we have ac. 
eordingly, except only the commander in chief, who 
will be detained by military duties, refolved to return 


to England a few weeks after the date of this mani- 


feſto and declaration. Previous however, to this de- 
eiſive ſtep, we are led by a juſt anxiety for the great 
objects of our miſſion, to enlarge on ſome coniplaints 


which may not have been ſufficiently underſtood, to 


recapitulate to our fellow ſubjects the bleſſing which 
we are empowered to confer, and to warn them of 
the continued evils to which they are at preſent blind- 
ly and obſtinately expolitig themſelves. 

To the members of the Congreſs we again declare, 
that we are ready to concur in all ſatisfactory and juſt 
arrangements for fecuring to them and their reſpec- 
five conſtituents, the re-eſtabliſhment of peace, with 
the exemption from any impoſition of taxes by Great 
Britain, and the irrevocable enjoyment of every pri- 
vilege conſiſtent with that union and force on which 
our mutual proſperity, and the ſafety of our common 


the 


4 . . THE WAR IX AMERICA. . ar? 
the members of the Congreſs were not authorized by 
their” eonſtituents. either to reject our offers without 
the previous conſideration and conſent of the ſeveral 
aſſemblies and conventions, their conſtituents, or to 


refer us to pretended foreign treaties, whieh they 


. knew were delufively framed in the feſt inſtance, and 
which have never yet beentatified by the people of this 
continent. And we once more remind the members 


of the Congreſs, that they are reſponſible to their 


countrymen, to the world; and to God; for tlie con- 


tinuance of this war, and for all the nn N . 
which/ir'muſt be attended. 
' Tothe general aſſembijes and eonveintionrof the dif 


| ferent colomes, plantations, and provinces abovemen- 


tioned, we non ſeparately make the offers which we 


originally tranſmitted to the Congreſs; and we here-: 


by call upon and urge them to meet expreſſively for 
the purpoſe of conſidering whether every motive, po- 
litical as well as moral, ſhould not decide their reſo- 
lutiom to embrace the occaſion of cementing a free 


and firm coalition with Great Britain. It has not 


been, nor is it our wiſh, to ſeek the objects which 


ve ate commiſſioned to purſue, fomenting popular 


diviſlons and partial cables; we think fach conduct 
would be ill ſuited to the generous nature of the of- 
fers made, and unbecoming the dignity of the king and 
the ſtate which make them. But it is both our wiſh and 
our duty to encourage and fupport any men or bodies 
of men, in their return of loyalty to our ſovereign and 
affetion to our fellow fubje&s. To alt others, free 
inhabitants of this once happy empire, we alſo addreſs 
ourſelves, Such of them as are actually in arms, of 
whatfoeve Frank or deſcription, will do welt ro recol. 


ft, | Ut"the” grievances, whether real or ſuppoſed, 
Gg which 
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which led 5 into chis rebellion, have; been for ever 
removed, and that the juſt oceaſion is arrived for their 


returning to the calls of peaceful citizens. But if the 
| honours, of a military life are become their object, let 
them ſeek thoſe honours under the banners of their 
rightful ſovereign, and in fighting the battles. of the 
united Britiſh, pardon n our A mutual and na- 
tural enemies. . 
Io thoſe 4 profeſſions it it is to 3 * func- 
tions of poligion onthis continent; it cannot ſurely be un- 
known that the ſoyereign power with which the Con- 


greis is endeavouring to connect themſelves, has ever 
been averſe to toleration, and inveterately oppoſed to 


the iatereſt and freedom of the place of worſhip which 
they ſerve; and that Great Britain, from whom they 
are for the preſent ſeparated, muſt both from the 
principles of their conſtitution, and of. proteſtantiſm, 


be at all times the beſt guardian of religious liberty, 


and moſſ diſpoſed to promote and extend it. To all 
thoſe who can eſtimate the bleſſings of peace and its 
influence over agriculture, arts, and commerce, who 
can feel a due anxiety for the education and eſtabliſn- 
ment of their children, or who can place a juſt value 


on domeſtic ſecurity, we think it ſufficient, to obſerve, 


that they are made by their leaders to continue in- 
volyed in all the calamities of war, without having 
either a juſt object to purſue, or a ſubſiſti ievance 
which _ — nd nth yg 1 — F 
But if there be any perſon Who, dixeſted, of mil. 
taken reſentment, and uninfluenced by 1995 intereſt, 
really thinlæ chat it is for the benefit of the colonies to 
ſeparate; themſelyes from, Great Britain, and that ſo 
ſeparated they will find aconſtirution mrs, mild, more 


fres, and better calculated for their proſperity, than 


4 „. 5 that 
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that which we are impowered and diſpoſed to 
renew and improve; with ſuch perſons we will not 


diſpute à poſition which ſeems to be ſufficiently con- 
tradicted, by the experience they have had. But 


think it right to leave them fully aware of the change, 
which the maintaining of ſuch a poſition muſt make 


in the nature and future conduct of this war, more 


eſpecially when to this poſition is added, the pretend- 
ed alliance wich the court of France. The policy, 


as well as the benevolence of Great Britain, have thus 


far checked the extremes of war when they tended 
to diſtreſs a people ſtill conſidered as our fellow ſub- 
jects; and to deſolate a country ſhortly to become again 
à ſource of mutual advantage; but when that country 
profeſſes the unnatural defign, not only of eſtranging 
herſelf from ds, but of mortgaging herſelf and her re- 
ſources to our enemĩes, the whole conteſt is changed; 
and the queſtion is, how far Great Britain may, by 
every means in her power, deſtroy or render uſeleſs a 
connection contrived for her ruin and the aggrandize- 
ment of France. Under ſuch circumſtances, tlie as 
of ſelf preſer vation mult direct the condu@ of Steat 
Britain; and if the colonies are to become an acceſ- 
ſion to France, they will direct her to render that ac- 
ceſſion of iis little avail as poſlible to her eneimes. 

If chere are any who notwithſtanding theſe reaſon» 
ings; ſay the independence of thoſe colonies will, in the 
reſult, de acknowledged by Great Britain; io them we 


auſwer without reſerve, that we neither poſſeſs nor 


expect powers for that purpoſe; and that if Great 
Britain could ever ſink ſo low, as to adopt ſuch a 
meaſure; we ſliould not have thought ourſelves compel- 
lable to be the inſtruments in making a conceſſion which 


in our . be/calamitous to the colonies for 
whom 
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whom i i was made, and diſgraceful as well as calami- 
tous to the country from whom. j It. is required. And 
we think p proper to declare, chat i in this ſpixit and ſen. 
_tment we haye regularly written, from the continent 
to Great Britain, 5 

Ir will now become the colonics, regulars to call 
to mind their own. folema appeals to heaven in che 
beginning of the conteſt, that they took arms only 
for the redreſs of grievances, and that it would be 
cheir wich, as well as their intereſt 19 remain forever 
connected with Great Britain. We again aſk. them 
whether all their grievances, real or ſuppoſed, have 
not been amply, and fully .xedrefled;—and we inſiſt 
that the offers we have made leave nothing to be 
wiſhed. in point either of immediate or permanent ſe- 
curity; if thoſe offers. are naw rejected, we, withdraw 
from the exerciſe. of a,commiſtion with, which we 
| haye i in rain been honoured; the fame liberality will 
no, Jonger be due from Great Britain, nor can it either 
in juſtice or policy be expected from her. 

In fine, and for the further manifeſtation, as well 
of the; diſpoſition we bear, as of the gracicus and ge- or 
nerous purpoſes of the commiſſion under which we pr. 
2 matle and paſſed the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, th; 
intituled, an act to enable his majeſty to appoint com- ſer 
miſſioners with ſufficient powers to treat, conduct, and tio 
agtee pon the means of quieting the diſorders now mil 
ſuhſiſting in certain colonies, plantations, and pro- tim 

© vinces, in North America, having been pleaſed to au- pre 

thorize and impower us 10 grant a pardon or pardons, ſuc| 

to any number or deſcription of perſons, within the for 

colonies plantations and provinces. of New Hampſhire, ject 

Maſſachuſeit's Bay, Rhode Iſland, Connecticut, Neu- ſuch 

* New- Jerk, Pennſylvania, the three lower of p 
Counties 


8 
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Counties on the Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. And 
whereas the good effects of the ſaid authority and 
powers, towards the people at large, would have long 
face taken place if à due uſe bad been made 
of our firſt communications and overtures; and have 
thus far been fruſtrated only by the precipitate reſo; 
lution of the members of the Congręſs not to treat 
wirh us, and by declining to conſult with their con- 


ſtituents, we now in making our appeal to thoſe con- 


ſtituents, and to the free inhabitants of the continent 
in general, have determined to give them what in our 
opinion, ſhould have been the firſt object of thoſe 
who appeared to have taken the management of their 
intereſts, and adopt this mode of carrying che ſaid 
authorities and powers into execution. We accord. 
ingly hereby grant and proclaim, a pardon or-pardons, 
of all and all manner of treaſons or miſpriſion of trea= 
ſons, by any perſon or perſons, or by any member 
or deſeription of perſons within be ſaid colonies, plan · 
tations or provinces, FOunc commanded, acted 
or done, on or before the date of this manifeſto, and 
proclamation. And we further declare and proclaim, 
that if any perſon or perſons, or any number or de- 
ſeription of perſons, within the ſaid colonies, planta- 
tions, and provinces, now actually ſerving, either in a 
military or civil capacity, in this rebellion, ſhall at any 


time, during the continuance of this manifeſto, and 


proclamation, withdraw ' himſelf or themſelves, from 
ſuch civil or wilitary ſervice, and ſhall contingechences 
forth peaceably as a good and faithful ſubje&,or ſub. 
jets, to his majeſty, to demean himſelf or themſelves 
ſach perſon or perſons, or ſuch. 1 r,or deſcriprian 
of perſons, ſhall become and be fully intided to, and 
. hereby 


= Mer GK r 4. b. we 


hereby obtain all the benefits bf the pardon or par- 
dons hereby granted; excepting only from the ſaid 

pardon or pardons, every perſon, and every number 
And deſeription of perſons, who after the date of this 
manifeſto and declaration, that under the pretext of 
authority, as judges, jurymen; miniſters, or officers of 
civil Juſtice, de inſtrumental in executing, and putting 
to death any of his Majeſty's ſubjects within the ſaid 
cblonies, plantations, and provin ces. 
And we think proper further to declare; that no- 
thing herein contained is meant, or ſhall be conſtrued 
to ſet at. ſibotry'any' petrfen of perſons, now being 
priſoner or priſoners; of who during the continuance 


of this rebellion ſhall become à priſoner or priſoners. 


And we offer to the colonies at large or ſeparately, 
a general of ſeparate peace; with the revival of their 


ancient government, ſecured aàgainſt any future in- 


fringements, and protected for ever from taxation by 
Great Britain. And. with reſpect to ſuch further re- 
ulatians, whether civil, military, or commercial, as 
ey may wiñn to be framed and-eſtabliſhed,” we pro- 
miſe all the coneurrenee and aſſiſtance, that his 
Majeſty's commiſſion authoriſes and enables us to give. 
And we further declare, that this manifeſto and pro- 
clamation ſhall continue and be in full force forty days 
from the date hereof, that is to ſay, from the third 
day of Oftbber, to the eleventh day of November, 

Hoth incluſive.” 692 bo © EDI Sar Gy 
# And in'orter that the whole contents of this mani- 
feſto and proclamation may be more fully known, we 
ſhrall direct copies thereof both in the Engliſh and the 
German Mnguages to be tranſmitted by flags of truce io 
the Congreſs, thiljeneral aſſemblies or conventions of 
the colonies, plantations, aud provinces, and to 28 
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ral perſons both in civil and military capacities within- 
the ſaid colonies. And for further ſecurity in times. 


to come, of the ſeveral perſons, or members or de- 


ſcriptions. of perſons, who are, or may be, the ob- 
jects of this manifeſto or proclamation we have ſer 
our hands and ſeals to thirteen copies thereof, and 
have tranſmitted. the ſame to the thirteen colonies, 
plantations, and provinces above mentioned, and we 
are willing to hope, that the whole of this manifeſto 


and proclamation will be fairly and freely publiſhed 
and circulated, for the immediate general and ſerious 


conſideration, and benefit of all his Majeſty's ſubjects 
on.this continent. And we. earneſtly exhort all per- 
ſons who by this inſtrument forth with receive the be- 
nifit of the King's Fade at the ſame time that they 
retain a becoming ſenſe of thoſe lenient and affection- 
ate meaſures, whereby they are now freed from many 
grievous charges which might have riſen in judgment, 
or might have been brought in queſtion againſt them 
to make a wiſe improvement of the ſituation in which 
this manifeſto and proclamation places them; and not 
only io recolloct that a perſaverance in the preſent 
rebellion or any adherence to the treaſonable con-« 
nection attempted to be framed with a foreign power, 
will after the preſent grace extended, be conſidered 


as a, crime of the moſt aggravated kind ; but to view 


with each. other in eager and cordial e to 
ſecure their own Peace, and promote the eſtabliſhment 
and proſperity of their country, and the general weal 


of the empire. "And purſuant to his Maj ſty* s comꝭ 


wiſnon, we hereby require all officers, civil and mili- 
tary, and all other "His Majeſty* $ loving ſabjefts what 
ever, to be aiding and affiſting unto us in the execu- 
tion of this maifeſts and proclamiiMpn, and of all the 

| ts enn 
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matters "VETO contained Given at New- York, this 


third day of October, 778. | 

- This manifeſts was ſigned by the dene eee and 
publiſhed as far as poſſible among the coloniſts. Mr 
Drayton, one of the delegates for South Carolina, 
made a large and ſevere anſwer to it, where all the ar- 
guments of the Commiſſioners were treated in à very 
maſterly and animated manner, which plainly ſhewed, 
chat whatever excellencies the Britiſh Commiltioters 


might have in other reſpects, they were inferior in the 


exerciſe and management of argument and literary 
compoſttion, to this ſingle comihatant who had now 
engaged them. The technical law terms, atid formal 
Phrafes of this manifeſto, were matter of mere laugh- 
tor to the Ametican Iiterati; and in ſhort the proclama- 
tion was handled in fuch a manner, that the whole in- 
tended effect thereof was rendered quite abortive.— 
Tde juſtice of its firſt principles were abſolutely de- 

nied, 8. the ſupremacy of the mother country over 
e colonies ſince the act of independency, conſidered 
as rediculous and abſurd. Pardons and remiſſions ſo 
” fully offered to thoſe that were conſidered in a ſtate 


of rebellion, were treated with contempt, as ſup- . 


poſing what the coloniſts did not admit, that free ſtates 
could be in a ſtate of rebellion with reſpect to any 
other power. The clemency and mercy of rhe ſo- 
vereign, was viewed in a very different light by the 
Americans, from what it was repreſented by the com- 
miſſioners, and they conſidered all che preſent oflers 


thereof as ſtratagems of policy to lead them into a 


ſnare, What the commiſſioners obſerved with regard 
to their ſolemn appeals to Heaven, in the beginning 
of the conteſt. 2 that they took arinß for, the redreſs 


of grievances only, and that it was then their wiſh as 
| wel 
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well as their intereſt to remain for ever connected with 


Great Britain; they accounted it the greateſt ſophiſ- 
try when uſed in an argument at this time. Great Bri- 


tain had rejected all their former petitions, and treat- 
ed all their earneſt requeſts with ſcorn: and it was 
now out of her power to redreſs the new and freſh 


grievances that they had reaſon to complain of fince 


theſe” petitions had been preſented. The Commiſ- 
ſioners could nor riſe from the dead, their beloved 
friends and dear relations, whom their haughty nation 
had ſlain in a cruel and unreaſonable war; nor was it in 
the power of Britain, through a ſucceſſion of ages, to 
make reparation for the injury ſhe had done them. 
She had driven them by her violence and cruelty, 
to declare themſelves independent, and to enter into 
a treaty with foreign powers for their aſſiſtance, and 
wanted now to redreſs their grievances, at the ex- 


pence of the blood of their friends, the ruin of their 


country, and their public faith. Had Britain offered 
ſooner, the half of what ſhe now propoſed, it would 


| have been accepted thankfully, and gratefully re- 


ceived; but the time was now paſt for redreſſing of 
grievances, in the manner propoſed by the Commiſ- 
ſioners. * | 

The Americans told the publiſhers of the manifeſto, 
that they had already concluded a ſolemn treaty with 
France, on the footing of, and for eſtabliſhing of their 
independency. That if they now treated with the 
Commiſſioners upon the ground of dependence, they 
ſnould at once break their treaty with France, for- 
feit their credit with all foreign nations, be conſi- 
dered as a faithleſs and infamous people, and for ever- 
more be cut off from the hope of foreign fuccour 
or reſource... At the ſame time they would be thrown 
H h h a totally 


totally on the mercy of thoſe, who had already pur- 


niſters, nor the parliament of England, would be un- 


Theſe arguments had more effect upon the minds of 
nings in the manifeſto and proclamation. The whole 
ple; that having once put them off their guard, they 
might be more eaſily ſubdued, and brought to accept 
There were ſeveral concurrent circumſtances which 


in being propoſed, for if our miniſtry actually intend- 
ced a reconciliation, they ought to have made their o. 


in. The imagination of ſucceſs, on the part of tit 
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ſued every meaſure of fraud, force, cruelty, and de- 
ceit for their deſtruction; as neither the King, the mi- 


der the neceſſity of ratifying any one condition, 
which they agreed upon with the Commiſſioners. Or 


if they ever found it neceſſary to ratify them for the 
preſent purpoſe, it would be to call a new parliament 


to undo the whole. Nothing, they faid, could be 


truſted to an enemy whom they had already found ſo 
faithleſs, and ſo obſtinately perſevering i in malice and 
cruelty. The fraudulent intention of the. purpoſcd 
negociations, they ſaid, was ſtrongly evinced by the 
Commiſſioners, who went far beyond their avowed 
powers; being neither warranted by the commiſſion, 
nor by the acts of parliament which they preſented. 


the people, than all the pompous promiſes and threat- 
proceedings of the Commiſſioners were conſidered as 
political craft to enſnare, intangle, and ſeduce the peo- 
the terms which were propoſed to them. 


tended to fruſtrate this negociation. It was too long 


fers thereof before the French treaty was concluded: 


for it was quite irrational to ſuppoſe, that a peopl: * 
| who were poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt degree of honou 


or principle, would immediately break afolemn treat; 
and the firſt of the kind they had ever been engage 


Commiſtoner 
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_ commiſſioners, muſt have proceeded from the idea of 
what they themſelves would have done in the like 
circumſtances, or what they believed was lawful to be 
done on ſuch an occaſion. The coudu@ which they 
were in this tranſaction authorized to purſue, marks, 
with the ſtrongeſt emphaſis, the opinion of the mini- 
ſtry, with regard to treaties of the moſt ſolemn nature: 
that when their own ambition, pride, or intereſt, are 
to be fulfilled, they account it no crime to break a po- 
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ſitive argument. If it was lawful for the Americans 


to break their new treaty with the French, it could 
be no crime in any others to do the ſame thing. And 
the miniſtry, through the channel of their Commiſſion- 
ers, were now publiſhing to all the world, their opinon 
of the faith of treaties; that were no longer to 
be obſerved, than ſomething which they ſuppoſed 
better might be obtained. This kind of proceeding 
gave the world reaſon to believe that the charges 
brought againſt our minſtry in the French and Span- 
iſh reſcripts, were not without foundation; and that 
the charges of perfidy brought againſt the French 
were more than balanced by our preſent conduct ex- 
Many thought that 
the charges of perfidy came with an ill grace from a 
court, that had with great ſolemnity ſent out Commi- 
ſioners with power and authoriy, to perſuade and in- 
force a reconciliation upon principles of the baſeſt in- 
fidelity towards a party who had lately engaged in a 
treaty with an independent people. There were no 
reaſons to perſuade our miniſtry, that the Americans 
would keep their faith to Britain if they ſhould purſue 
the doftrine they were now taught by the Engliſh 


| Commiſhoners ; for men, who ſhould break ſuch a 


iolemn treaty as they had now entered into with the 
8 French 
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French nation, could not be ſuppoſed to be a bn 
to be truſted in any matter whatſoever. | 

The abandoning Philadelphia, which had ho 
the object of near two years conteſt, and the precipi- 
tate retreat of our army, were no ways favourable to 
the propoſed negociation. This haying happened 
about the time of the arrival of the Commiſſioners, 
Was of itſelf ſufficient ro have fruſtrated the intention 
of the commiſſion. Men with a commiſſion from a 
ſovereign whoſe forces were retreating, and had juſt 
abandoned the advantage of two years war, could 
not promile themlelyes great ſucceſs in any treaty ;z and 
the more advantageous the offers which they ſhould 
make in ſuch circumſtances were, the more their con- 
ceſſions were likely to he conſidered as proofs of weak- 
neſs, and not of any good intention. The reaſon of the 
Britiſh troops abandoning Philadelphia, is one of thoſe 
myſteries of the preſent war that has not as yet been 
unveiled, or cleared up on this ſide the Atlantick, with 
any degree of conſiſtency. It has been alledged that 


the reaſon of this precipitate retreat praceeded from 


the knowledge of the French ſquadron under D'E- 
ſtaing being upon the coaſt; but whatever might be 
the apprehenſions of the general, from circumſtances 
he had learned in England before his embarking for 
America, of a French force coming to that part of the 
world, it is plain that neither the army nor navy ap- 
prehended any ſuch thing, till after the 5th of July, 
when Lord Howe received the intelligence, by his 
cruizers, that D*Eſtaing*s fleet had been ſeen on the 
- coalt of Virginia. It was indeed happy for both the 
feet and army that they had made their eſcape before 
D'Eſtaing's arrival? for had thè French fleet ſhut up 


the Delaware, their caſe would have been very critical, 
| it 


| 
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if not abſolutely deſperate. But it does not appear 
from any thing that has yet been publiſhed to the 
world, that this new danger was in the leaſt apprehend- 
ed by Lord Howe, who ought to have been in the ſe- 
ö cret as well as Sir Henry Clinton, nor has General 
Clinton ever given it as a reaſon of his abandoning 
N Philadelphia, that a French fleet was upon the coaſt. 
5 It would appear that the evacuation of Philadelphia 
L was determined before Sir William Howe returned to 
L England, and that there were ſome reaſons independ- 
1 enr of the arrival of the French fleet which made it 
1 neceſſary to abandon that city. 
1 Experience, during the winter, had taught our ge- 
8 nerals that the Americans were determined to aſſault 
- them with all their force, as ſoon as they could find 
a ſuitable opportunity; they had alſo diſcovered by 
their attack upon them at German- Town, that in caſe 
of an univerſal or general engagement, that matters 
would at leaſt be doubtful. They could not remain 
cooped up in Philadelphia, and they could not march 
into the country without riſking a battle with great diſ- 
advantage. In caſe of a defeat they could not get 
aboard their ſhips but with the greateſt danger.— 
They had no hopes of any reinforcement from Bri. 
tain which had been promiſed laſt year, and the troops 
were much weakened through ſkirmiſhes, ſickneſs, 
and other circumſtances attending war and a foreign 
climate. It was plainly perceived, that though they 
were in the poſſeſſion of Philadelphia, that they could 
not continue in that city, nor in caſe of a defeat make 
a ſafe retreat from it on board their ſhips, as there 
was not ſuch free acceſs to ſhips of war for their de» 
tence jn time of embarking as at New-York. 
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From the attack they experienced in their retreat, 


it plainly appears that General Waſhington had his 
troops in readineſs, and was deſigned to have attacked 
them in the city of Philadelphia, or to have given 
chem battle provided they had come to the field. — 
From the apprehenſion of the uncertain conſequences 
of fuch an attack, as now all hope of ſupply from 
England was loſt, they thought it moſt convenient to 
retreat to New-York, where the fleet could more 
conveniently aſſiſt, or relieve them in caſe of any diſ- 
after. Ir was exceedingly unfavourable to the Com- 
miſſioners, that the army was obliged to make ſuch a 
precipitate flight, at the very time they were offering 
their conciliatory propoſals; and it was not probable 
that even the wavering part of the people would give 
much attention to the addreſſes of Commiſſioners with 
a flying army at their heels. From the very begin- 
ning of the war our commanders ſeem to have had 
their chief dependance upon the fleet for without 
the aid and aſſiſtance thereof they never performed 
any action worthy of any particular conſideration. 
The evacuation of Philadelphia was as unexpected 
as it was alarming to the friends of government, and 
their adyocates were greatly at a loſs to account for 
a meaſure, the reaſons of which appeared totally myſ- 
rerious to them. They were almoſt aſhamed to con- 
feſs the fact itſelf, and for ſome time remained in ſuſ- 
penſe concerning the authenticity of the accounts 
which informed them of the event. The diſtreſs of 
the American army during the winter, had been de- 
ſcribed in ſuch ſtrong terms, and. their inability to 
make any longer an oppoſition to the King's forces, 
that the retreat from Philadelphia appeared io ænig- 
matical, that they could not tell how to account for it. 


It was given out that Sir Henry Clinton — 
| | ome 
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ſome home ſtroke, by which he would put an end to 
a the war, and bring the coloniſts to abfolute ſubmiſ- 
ſion; for as the particulars of the retreat, and the 
t ſubſequent loſſes, were for a time concealed, it was 
- always hoped that General Clinton had. ſome great 
8 object in view, when he evacuated a city of fo much 
n importance for its ſituation to the Britiſn forces. 
0 What he was about to do, and the marvelous effects 
e of his proceedings, were publiſhed with as much 
f. confidence as if they had already been accompliſhed, 
5 and thoſe who were no friends to General Howe, 
& - were at this time more extravagant in their predic- 


tions concerning the ſucceſs of Sir Henry Clinton. 
Whether they really believed what they affirmed: is 
much to be doubted; it rather appeared that their 
expreſfion of their hopes concerning the ſuceeſs of 
General Clinton were intended as accuſations againſt 

General Sir William Howe, for nat having fulfilled 
their expectations in reducing the Americans. It was 
not long till the character of this officer was ſererely 
attacked from all quarters in miniſterial news- papers, 
and pamphlets, and his ſervices depreciated wich mucli 
rancour and abuſe. This was principally intended as 
a defence of the miniſtry, eſpecially of that ſtare offi- 
cer who held the American department; the advo- 
cates for the court, could now deviſe no other me- 
thod of defending their meaſures, than by reproach- 
ing General Howe for partiality and inactivity in dil- 
charging the office of general. This reproach came 
with an ill grace from thofe who had but a little time 
before extolled Sir William Howe, both for caution, 
courage, and the management of the war. The truth 
of the matter was, that all the oſſicers that were ſent 
to America during this war had found in experience, 
e that 
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that it was different from what the miniſtry had re- 
Preſented ir, and that all the parts of the plan for car- 
Tying it on were founded in error and miſtake; that 
it was a plan totally disjointed and uncemented in all 
its principles and parts, and could be executed by no 
officer with any certainty of ſuccefs. It was this made 
all the general officers defire to be recalled one after 
another as ſoon as poſſible, and to quit a ſcene of ac. 
tion where there was nothing to be expected except 
_ diſgrace and diſappointment. Sir William Howe be- 
came now the chief object of court reſentment, and all 
the miniſterial fcriblers were ſet looſe upon him, who 
did not ſpare to give him a liberal ſhare ot - abuſe. 
While the diſputants at home were | vigorouſly ſup- 
Porting their different opinions concerning the ſucceſs 
And iſſue of the war, the actors on the principal ſtage 
verre more warmly engaged, in the hotteſt and warm- 
eſt ſeaſonofthe year, in ag their Ii with various 
| ſucceſs. 2 18 

Upon the 1 8th day oli June hy Briciſl army evacu- 
ated Philadelphia to the ſurprize of all Europe. It 
had been given out with the greateſt confidence that 
this city, as being moſt centrical, was to be held as « 
place of arms and reſource, for carrying on the war 
in both the northern and ſouthern colonies; and it 
was generally ſuppoſed that the Americans were not 
able to drive the Britiſh forces out of it, nor were 
they able to face our troops in the open field; Ihe 
news of this ſudden retreat and evacuation, greatly 
puxzled all the miniſterial connoiſſeurs in politics, and 
they were greatly embarraſſed to aſſign proper rea- 
ſons for ſuch a haſty and precipitate meaſure. Phila- 
delphia had been conſidered as a great object only 
twelve months before, and it was then confidently 


| afirmed that the reduction of that city would deter- 
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mine the fate of America; it had only been held one 
winter, with much difficulty, and was now ſuddenly 
given up without aſſigning any reaſon for ſuch an 
evacuation. - This gave room for many conjectures, 
no ways favourable: to the wiſdom and prudence of 
the conductors of the war, as different parties, in judg- 
ing of circumſtances, could not in idea, form a plau- 
fible conjecture concerning the reaſons of this ſudden 
and precipitateretreat ; this phenomenon was equally 
puzzling to the friends of the miniſtry, and thoſe that 
were enemies to the war. It was ſome time before 
the court advocates could recover themſelves from 
the conſternation into which they were thrown by 
this diſagreeable intelligence. 

The whole Britiſh army paſſed the Delaware with- 
out any interruption or danger, for which they were 
much obliged to the good and wiſe management of 
Admiral Lord Howe, who, on that and ſeveral other 
occaſions, diſcovered a knowledge in his profeſſion 
deyond What is common to many. General Waſh- 
ington had received information of the deſign of eva- 
cuating Philadelphia, and had already ſent General 
Maxwell with his brigade to reinforce the Jerſey 
militia, and to throw all the obſtructions poſſible 
in the way of the march of our army; that by inter- 
rupting their march he himſelf might be enabled to 
bring up his force in proper time, to make an advan- 
lage of thoſe opportunities, which it was reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, ſo long a march, through ſo dangerous a 
country, would have afforded of attacking them with 
great ſucceſs.” This detachment, when joined by the 
militia, broke down the bridges, but did not attack 
our army, becauſe the Britiſh forces were vaſtly ſu- 
perior in numbers to the American corps under the 
E7-1 command 


| 
| 
| 
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command of General Maxwell. The latter, on ac- 
count of this ſuperiority, was obliged to abandon the 
ſtrong paſs at Mount Holly without venturing any 


| oppoſition. Notwithſtanding of this, Maxwell had 
cut out ſo much work for our army, that their march 
Vas exceedingly. flow, and attended with incredible 


fatigue ; the impediments were innumerable, and the 
weather was exceſſively warm, ſo that the march of 
the army was fatiguing beyond the meaſure of humay 


conception. It would have required a great conſciouſ- 
neſs of the juſtice and equitableneſs of any cauſe, to 


have enabled men to ſuffer ſo en e and labour i in 
ſupporting it. 
The Britiſh troops were e with an en- 


ormous baggage, comprehending proviſions, and the 


number of wheel carriages and loaded horſes was ſo 


great, as to cover the extent of twelve miles in the 
narrow line in which the troops were obliged to march 


on account of the ſituation of the country. One part 
of this incumbrance was neceſſary for the ſubſiſtance 
of the army; for unleſs they bad carried their provi- 
ſions along with them, they would have found none 
in the country through whichahey were marching, 
as all the people were their enemies, and had cut off 
all means of ſubſiſtance from the troops, which was 


not within their immediate comprehenſion. It was 


therefore neceſſity, as well as wiſdom, that deter- 
mined General Clinton to carry along with him ſuch 
an enormous train of baggage. It would have argued 
the moſt conſummate folly, to have riſked the fate of 
a whole army, for the trouble that attended the con- 
veyance of a certain and ſufficient ſupply of things 
abſolutely neceſſary. General Maxwell's expedition 


began to be more and more felt; though he had not 
| | engaged 


c 3 
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engaged our army, nor killed any of the troops with 
the weapons of war, he had done them infinite miſ- 
chief. 'The heat of the weather, which was then 
exceſſive, with the cloſeneſs of the narrow roads 
through the woods, and the conſtant labour of renew- 
ing and repairing bridges in a country, every where 
interſected with creeks, and marſhy brooks, were 
ſeverely felt. Such hardſhips and difficulties could 
not be ſuppoſed to have been undertaken withour 
very preſſing cauſes ; and we muſt certainly ſup- 
| Poſe that Philadelphia was conſidered as a place alto- 
gether untenable by the Britiſh forces, otherwiſe they 
would not have undertaken ſuch an hazardous and 
fatigaing march in a ſeaſon of the year, when ſuch 
enterprizes, under ſuch circumſtances, are next to 
impoſſible o perform. There is ſtill ſomething of 
myſtery in this tranſaction, which has not been con- 
feſled by our court politicians, and which, on this fide 
the Atlantic, has not been perfectly unveiled. Gen. 
Waſhingron, or ſome other of the coloniſts, perhaps 
could unfold this myſtery and lay open the fecrer. 
It carries all the evidence implied in moral certainty, 
that our troops believed they could not keep-Phila- 
delphia, or that our miniſtry were mad to order ſuch 
an evacuation without any ſolid reaſon, and to expoſe 
the troops to ſo much danger. From the many im- 
pediments which the army met with in its march, its 
progreſs was exceedinglyſtow ; and this is the only rea- 
fon by which we can account for i its ſpending ſo many 
days in paſſing through ſo narrow a country. There 
were many interruptions in this march, which our ac- 
counts of it conceal or gloſs over in the moſt favour. 
able manner. One particular difficulty which great- 
ly embarraſſed the general, was, whether to take the 
direct 
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direct road to Staten Iſland acroſs the Rariton to. 


wards the left, or turn from Allen's-Town to the 
right, and march toward the ſea- coaſt to Sandy Hook. 


The firſt was the ſtreighteſt and neareſt march, but 
has ſome difficulties which Sir Henry Clinton deſired 


much to avoid. He was informed that the Generals 
Waſhington and Lee, with the American army, had 


already paſſed the Delaware; and had alſo heard 


that General Gates with the northern army was ad- 


vancing to join them on the Rariton. Theſe were 


circumſtances which had not been foreſeen in their 
full light, at the time of evacuating Philadelphia, 
when it was intended to lead the army towards the 
left, in the direct way to Staten Iſland. The difficul- 
ty. of paſſing the Rariton with the enemy in front, 
when the troops were incumbered with ſuch heavy 


. | baggage, was a matter of the moſt ſerious conſidera. 
tion : For in cafe of a defeat, or even of a repulſe, 


the proviſion of the army might have been loſt, and 
the troops reduced to the extremity of famine and 


diſtreſs. Beſides, it appears to have been the inten- 


tion of General Clinton to avoid, if poſſible, any ge- 
neral engagement with the provincial forces upon this 
occaſion. Since the affair at German-Town, the Bri- 


_tiſh generals had become ſome what more cautious in 


courting a general action, as they had formerly done; 
they had, on that occaſion, experienced what the 
coloniſts were able to attempt, and that they were 
not ſo much upon the reſerve of ſtanding an attack 
in the open field, as had been always ſuppoſed, and 
conſtantly ſet forth in the boaſting gaſconades of court 
writers. It was probably one chief reaſon for eva- 
cuating Philadelphia, that our forces might not run 
the hazard of a general experiment of American intre- 

pidity, 
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pidity, as in caſe of any great diſaſter ariſing from 


| ſome deſperate attack, it would have been impoſſible 


to have recruited the army, or to have received aſ- 
ange from Britain in proper time to have ſaved the 

army's total ruin. The ſame cauſe that operated in 
making Sir Henry Clinton abandon Philadelphia, pre- 
valled in determining him, if poſſible, to avoid an en- 
gagement in his march towards New-York. For theſe 
reaſons, he reſolved to purſue the right hand courſe 
towards the ſea, as the molt ſafe and eligible in his 
preſent circumſtances. 

General Waſhington, who had croſſed the Dela- 
ware far above Philadelphia, ata place called Coryel's 
Ferry, was apprehenſive that the flow motions of bis 
enemies were intended to lead him into the low coun- 
try, and then, by a rapid movement on the right, en- 
deavour to gain poſſeſſion of the ſtrong grounds above 
him, and ſo encloſe him to the river, and force him to 
an engagement under every diſadvantage. In“ this 
particular he was certainly deceived, as the ſituation 
of the Britiſh forces rendered them incapable of any 
ſuch, rapid movements ; but this ſlowneſs on the one 
fide, retarded the motions of the other, Ir is how- 
ever exceedingly probable, from all the various cir- 
cumſtances attending the marches on both ſides, that 
General Waſhington intended to have made his chief 
attack at the paſſage of the Rariton; which from all 
probable circumſtances, he concluded would have 
been the courſe of their march, and which he knew 
would have afforded great advantage in an attack, 
General Clinton certainly intended at firſt, to have 
marched in the manner, and in the courſe, which 
Waſhington apprehended, until at Allen's- Town, he 


tound that Waſhington was before him; when being 


apprehenſive 
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apprehenſive that the attack would become general, b 
and probably the iſſue doubtful, he was under a ne- b 
ceſſity of altering his march towards che ſea coaſt, by g 
which he gained in his march, and they loſt in pro- f 


portion. It was ſome time before the coloniſts per- 
ceived that the Britiſh forces had departed from their 3 
expected line of direction. It was neceſſity, not de- ü 
ſign or foreſight, as has been alledged by ſome, which 


made the Britiſh general change the direction of his g 
march. When he marched out of Philadelphia, lie l 
did not imagine that his retreat would be ſo ſuddenly K 
obſerved, or that General Waſhington would have 8 
been ſo ready as to have gained the Rariton before 5 
he had paſſed it; but in this he was deceived, and i 
for this reaſon he altered his march, and took the a 
right-hand road leading to the ſea coaſt. The fleet le 


was a ſpecial object of his hope, which he expected 
Vould endeavour to be ready to receive his troops in 
cafe of any diſaſter: This was a ſpecial reaſon why 
| he altered his courſe, and marched towards the coaſt ; 
| for it is plain that he avoided as much as poſſible to 
| come to any general engagement with the coloniſts, 

| while he was at a diſtance from the fleet. 
| As ſoon as General Waſhington perceived that the 
| Britiſh troops had altered their courſe, and were 
| _ marching towards the ſea coaft, he immediately chang- 
| ed his plan, and ſent ſeveral derachments of his beſt 
| troops, under the command of the Marquis de la 
| Payeite, to harraſs che army in its march, while he 
C advanced at a proper diſtance with all his force. As 
| the advanced parties of the provincials came near to 
| the rear of the Britith forces, and the ſituation be- 
came critical, General Waſhington ordered General 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| 

| Lee, with two brigades, to reinforce and take the 
| | command 
| | | 
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command of the advanced corps. This party conſiſt, 
ed of about five thouſand men, according to the ac- 
count which General Waſhington gave under his 
own hand. Others who ſpeak from con jecture, have 
ſer forth, that this corps conſiſted of more than five 
thouſand ; but there is no certainty in this conjec- 


ture. 


Sir Henry Clinton in his march to a place called 
Freeho! d, judging, from the number of the provincials 
that hung upon his rear, that their main body was 
not far diſtant, began to be in concern for the bag- 
gage, which had always been, for good reaſons, a 

principal object of his attention. He wiſely reſolved 
to free that part of the army from this incumbrance 
and impediment ; he therefore placed the baggage 
under the management of General Knyphauſen, who 


led the firſt column of the army. The other, which 


covered: the march, was now diſengaged and ready 
for action, and was compoſed of the beſt troops in 
the army, commanded by the general himſelf. This 
corps. conſiſted of the third, fourth, and fifth brigades 
of Britiſh, two battalions of Britiſh, and the Heſſian 
grenadiers, a bactalion of light infanty „the guards, 
and the tenth regiment of light dragoons. Theſe were 
troops, that had been heretofore accounted invinci- 
ble, and which none of the provincials durſt fo much 
as face in the open field; with theſe brigades Gen. 
Clinton endeavoured to make the beſt defence he 
could, though it appears not that he was free of fear 
with regard to the event; for he. had ordered Gen, 
Knyphauſen to march at break of day with all the 
carriages and baggage, and to direct their courſe to 
Middle-Town, which lay at twelve miles diſtance on 
their way, in an high and ſtrong country, The com- 

' 7 mander 
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mander in chief, with the ſecond diviſion, continued 
ſome hours on the ground in the neighbourhood of 
Freehold, both to cover the march of the baggage, 
and to afford time for the long range of carriages to 
get clear on their way. This caution and care was 
exceedingly neceſſary as the event proved; for it 
was not long till the Americag force appeared advan- 
eing in their rear, and e them with : an inten- 
tion to attack them. 

Upon the 25th of June, abont eight 0 clock in the 
morning, when the army began to march, ſome par- 
ties of the provincials appeared in the woods and at- 
tacked the troops upon the left flank ; theſe being 
only flying parties, were made to retire. by the light 
troops. But as the rear. guard deſcended from the 
heights of Frechold, into a valley about three miles 
in length and one in breadth, ſeveral columns of the 
coloniſts appeared alſo deſcending into the plain, who 
about ten o'clock began to cannonade the rear. At 
the ſame time chat this attack was made upon the 
rear, the general received intelligence that two flrong 
bodies of troops were marching to flank the army'; 
this, in the modern military ſtile, was called march- 
ing in force on both ſides to attack them in the flanks, 
This greatly alarmed the general, for he perceived 
that it was their deſign to attack the baggage, and as 
the carriages were then entangled in narrow defiles 
for ſome miles, it ſeemed a matter of the greateſt con- 
. ſequence to guard againſt this danger. As the affair 
appeared to be critical, the general deviſed the only 
method that could have been at that time fallen upon 
to deliver himſelf out of that embarraſſment, He re- 
ſolred to make a vigorous attack upon that body which 


hung upon his rear and harraſſed it, which he con 
| cluded 
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cluded would call back the flanking parties to the aſ- 


fiſtance of thoſe that were thus engaged, and thereby 
give an opportunity to the baggage ro eſcape. For 


although General Wafhington was marching with his 
whole army, which was. believed to be far greater 


than it really was, yet as the main body was ſepa- 
rated from this advanced corps which attacked Lord 
Cornwallis in the rear, by two conſiderable defiles, he 
did not imagine that he could paſs a greater body of 
troops through theſe narrows, during the execution 
of that meaſure which he intended, than what the 
force along with him was able to oppoſe; whilſt on 
the other hand, even with that diviſion of the army, 
Waſhington's fituation would be ſufficiently critical, 
provided he ſhould come upon him, whilſt he was 
ſtruͤggling in the defiles. He was however doubtful 
of this matter, and io guard againſt every poſſible re- 
ſult that might happen in caſe of a general engage 
ment, ke called back a brigade of the Britiſh infantry, 
and the ſeventeenth regiment of light dragoons from 
Knyphauſen's diviſion, and left them orders to take 
4 poſt which would eſſectually cover his right flank, 
beingthe fide on which he was moſt jealous of being 
attacked. In the mean time the Queen's light dra- 
goons had engaged with ſome of the American ca- 
valry, under the Marquis de Fayette, and put them 
to flight, and had driven them back upon their own 
foot, The General then made diſpoſitions to attack 
the Americans in the plain; but before he could ad- 
vance, they unexpectedly fell back, and poſted them- 
ſelves in a ſtrong ſituation, on the heights above 
Monmouth Houſe. The weather in this ſeaſon of 
the year is in thoſe parts always exceedingly warm; 
but upon this day it was ſo violentiy hot as to be 
2100 | ſcarcely 
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ſeartely exceeded by the moſt ſultry ſummers of that 
continent. This was a very difagreeable circumſtance 
to our army, which was already very much fatigued 
by their march, and the ſevere labour of clearing the 
Way and repairing bridges. The moſt. vigorous ex. 
.ertions were, however, at this time neceſſary, and 
the circumſtances of our army required a more than 
ordinary vigour to make good their march, and ſave 


their baggage. The Britiſh grenadiers had now ſuf. 


ficientemployment for all their valour and intrepidity: 
This body, with the village of Freehold on their left 
and the guards on their right, began the attack with 
great fury. The provincials were aware of their im- 
Petuofity, and guarded againſt the effects of it; and 
according to appointment, gave way after a ſhort 


attack, and led their enemy directly upon the ſecond 
line, which was ready to receive them. It was here 


the very flower of the Britiſh army was reſiſted in a 
manner they never expected: Their fierce attack was 
reſolutely ſuſtained, and their fury fo much abated 
by the bold reſiſtance of the coloniſts, that they were 
forced to be witneſſes of their enemies forming them- 
ſelres, when they thought they had totally routed 
them, in a new adyantageous poſt, from whence 
they were not able to drive them. Our accounts of 
this engagement are very unfairly given, and the 
circumſtances of this battle are deſcribed with fuch a 
partiality to Sir Henry Clinton, and the valour of the 
Britiſh troops, that the writers themſelves, inſtead of 
doing honour to the general and his men, afford ſuf- 
ficient hints to enable others o infer, that there 
was much more un ſlerſtood than they were willing 
to expreſs, They allow that, according to their on 


yk alter che enemy was * routed, they, 
With 
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with a very unuſual degree of recollection as well as 
reſolution, took a third poſition with ſo much judg- 
ment, that their froat was covered by a marſhy hol- 
low, which ſcarcely admitted the poſſibility of an at · 
tack. This does not well agree with a complete and 


total defeat. The truth of the matter is, that the 


whole manner and method of the coloniſts proceeding 
was but one plan. They perceived the intention of 
the Britiſh general, and knew the prefling circum- 


ſtances he was in: that he intended to make a re- 


ſolute and vigorous attack to ſave his baggage, and 
if poſſible to defeat chat advanced party that hung 
upon his rear. They therefore provided againſt a 
deſperate attack, by forming in two lines, and taking 
new poſts, to which they retired regularly when they 
were ſeverely preſſed. This both ſaved their men, 
and fatigued their enemy, and afforded new advan- 
tages, which the Engliſh forces could not obtain. By 
the reſiſtance which our men had met with from the 
firſt and ſecond lines, bur eſpecially from the ſecond, 
their vigour was ſufliciently abated, and they found 
from experience that thoſe men whom they had fo 
olten determined to be cowards, were very different 
from what they apprehended. | | 
General Clinton found, from the vigorous i 
the provincials had made againſt his beſt troops, and 
from the poſt they had now taken, that the iſſue 
would be very doubtful, ſhould he attempt to diſ- 
lodge them from the poſt they were now in. After 
he had made ſome diſpoſitions, as if he meant to attack 
them, by bringing up the ſecond line, and making rhe 
light infantry and rangers turn to the left, he deſiſted 
from the attempt. His beſt troops had now done 
all 


i 
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all that they were able to do they were overpower- 
ed with heat, wearied with fatigue, and had been 
ſeverely handled in the two former attacks; and the 

others that were now ready to have made the third, 
were neither of the fame character for intrepidity, 
nor in caſe of a repulſe, were they likely to have 
made a good retreat in their prefent ſituation. He 
therefore thought it better not to preſs the affair any 
further. In this he behaved prudently, for as he 
had as yet been engaged with but a part of the 
American army, and the main force was advancing, 
he would have been obliged to have engaged freſh 
troops, with an army already very much fatigued by 


the former actions. He had ſo far gained his inten- 
tion, with regard to the baggage, as the convoy was 


now without the reach of danger. The American 


Army made a bold attempt to cut off the retreat of 


the light infantry, which laid the general under the 
neceſſity of making ſome new arrangements, which, 
conlidermg the exceflive heat of the day, were ex- 
ceedingly difficult ro be effected, but were abſolutely 
neceffary for the prefervation of the army. The 
Britiſh forces at length returned to the poſt, from 
whence the provincials _ at 8 Tetfeateds after 


_ quitting the plain. 


. The event juſtified the opinion of Saber Clinton, 


with refpect tothe Americans deſign on the baggage, - 


and'the propriety of his attacking che provincials at 
the time, and in the manner he did. Two brigades 
of the American light troops had paſſed our army, 


one on each flank, with that view, and had made the 


attempt, but were repulſed by the fortieth regiment 


and the light horſe. Matters, however, were like 
| to 
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to turn very ſerious and critical, and Sir Henry Clin- 
ton began to perceive; ſhould he perfiſt in the engage 
ment, that the iſſue would be very doubtful, as the 
coloniſts were advancing, and ſeemed eager in main- 
taining the diſpute ; he therefore thougat it prudent” 
to purſue the baggage as faſt as he was able. Our 
accounts of this affair ſet it forth in this manner: 
* Sir Henry Clinton having now fully attained his 
object. for the Generals Knyphauſen and Grant, with 
the firſt diviſion and baggage, were arrived at Nut- 
Swamp near Middletown, could have no inducement 
for continuing in his preſent ſituation. The troops 
had already gained ſufficient honour, in forcing ſuc- 
ceſſively from two ſtrong poſitions, a corps of the 


enemy, which he was informed, amounted to near 


12,000 men, and the merit of the ſervice was much 
enhanced by the unequalled circumſtances of heat and 
fatigue. under which it was performed: The enemy 
were much ſuperior in force to the diviſion immedi- 
ately under his command ; and if the equality had 
been even nearer, it would ſtill have ſeemed imprudent 
to have hazarded an engagement, at ſuch a diſtance 


from the reſt of his army, in a country not only hoſ- 


tile, but which, from its nature, mult have been 
ruinous to ſtrangers, under any circumſtance of de- 
feat. And as the heat of the weather rendered 
marching by day intolerable, ſo the moon-light ad- 
ded to the elegibility of the night, for that purpoſe. 
Upon ſome or all of theſe accounts, the troops hav- 
ing repoſed till ten o*clock, the army was again put 
in motion, and they marched forward to join their 
fellows.” ” . 
f When 
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When matters are faithfully compared, it does 
not appear that there were any ſuch great numbers 
of American troops preſent at this engagement: That 
only the 5000 men that were ſent to harraſs the 
march of our troops, were all the force that had yet 
been engaged. I hat thoſe troops, by the order of 
Gen. Lee, had retreated, and were again rallied by 


the command of General Waſhington, and made ſuch 


an impreſſion upon our forces, as gave the General 
reaſon to believe, that, provided he ſhould adven- 
ture the iſſue of the action, it would at leait be very 
doubtful. It was plain to the impartial part of our 


army, that the coloniſts upon this occaſion, witaitood, 


with much bravery, the very beſt of our troops, and 
ſeemed to behave like veteran ſoldiers. The grena- 
diers, the very choſen troops from all the regiments, 
together with the guards, who generally claim the 
poſt of honour, found in experience, that they could 
ſupport their honour with difficulty, againſt the at- 
tacks'of men who fought for the rights of human 
nature, more than for the empty honours of war. 

The former boaſting of our officers and men, and the 
contempr in which they held the Americans, began 


now more to decreaſe, and our officers began to find 


that caution was now a very neceſlary part of * 
in carrying on the American war. x 

The loſs on our fide is repreſented as very incon- 
| fiderable i in point of the number of the ſlain, but 
particularly grievous by the loſs of the brave Colo- 
nel Monkton, who had behaved with much military 
bravery in ſeveral former actions, and had been 
grievouſly wounded, both in the laſt war and the 


preſent, After ſeveral narrow eſcapes in the * 
c 
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he was reſerved to be killed on this day, at the head 
of the ſecond battalion of grenadiers. A very parti- 
cular circumſtance rendered this day and action re- 
markable, and unparallelled in the Hiſtory of Ame- 
rica. Fifty. nine ſoldiers periſhed, without receiving 
a wound, merely through exceſſive heat and fatigue. 
Some of the Americans are ſaid to have ſuffered in 
the fame manner, though bred in the country and 
inured to the climate. Of all the actions ſince the 
commencement of the war, our troops were in this 
expoſed to the greateſt hardſhips, though they ſuf- 
tained greater loſs of men in ſome others. A good 
part of the management of this retreat, and conduct- 
Ing of our troops out of danger, depended upon Ge- 
neral Grey, whom our accounts do not mention in 
the whole of this affair: He had ſome narrow eſcapes, 
having his horſe killed under him, and the heads of 
ſome ſoldiers, which had been taken off by cannon- 
balls, lying beſide him, when he recovered from the 
entanglement of his horſe: And there is much rea- 
ſon to conclude that the loſs of this day has not as yet 
been fully aſcertained. The account which the 
Americans give of the loſs on our fide” is different 
from ours, and has ſome internal marks of authen- 
ticity in them, not fo clearly to be perceived in our 
official repreſentations. From the plaineſt and beſt 
accounts it appears, that though our men behaved 
with uch bravery, yet they were hard preſſed, and 
with difficulty ſupported their march, which they 


were obliged to do in the night, when they cſcapeil 


by the favour of darkneſs. 
The Americans claimed great honour to that de- 


ne of their troops, which was * in the 


action; 


i 
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action; they ao claimed the TINT ia the engage- 
ment, though our people affirm that they did this 
without any ground. However it muſt be allowed 
io have been a conſiderable advantage to the Ame. 
riqaus, to know that they could engage the beſt 
troops in Britain in the open field, and with equal, if 
not inferior numbers, withſtand them, and even in the 
concluſion make them glad to retreat with conſidera- 
bie loſs; It had often been ſaid that our officers and 
men, deſired nothing ſo much as to have an opportu- 
nity of engaging the provincials in che open field, 
when they were fully aſſured that they could fight 
ahem at any odds whatſoever. /. The time was now ar- 
-zired when they might eaſily have made the experi- 
ment, and veriſied this declaration tothe world. The 
Americans, inſtead of being much more numerous 
than our men, do not appear to have had equal num- 
bers engaged in this action; and yet they not only 
| Noad their ground, but obliged their enemies to: re- 
xcear wich, ſuch precipitation, as had all the ex- 
ernal marks of a flight. From all accounts that can 
be depended upon, it cannot as yet, be made Appear, 
4bat, General Waſhington had more troops in bis 
Whole army; than Sir Henry Clinton had in his; it © 
\ muſt therefore proceed. from other cauſes than ſupe· 
Tiority, of numbers, that. the colonies þ had any. advan. 
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tage in this. aclion. There were ſome. particular 
things, that were much againſt them. he behaviour ar 
of ong gf their gun generals Appears ta have been In 
much io blame and tended much to, have, interrupted 
their march: F rom what principle he acted, is beſt 
known to himſelf, but it is ſufficientiy evident that he 
des orders of his commander in chiet, by 


orderi ing 
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y ördering his detachment to retreat, when there was 
. | viſthly no occaſion; for that ſame corps under another 
F commander, recovered their ſtation, and ſupported i it 
: till their enemies fled in the night, and got out of 
K their reach. The Americans themſelves affirm, that 


f they would have obtained a complete and deciſiye 
« Victory, if it lad not been from the conduct and dif. 
4 vbetllenee of General Lee. That officer had, fome 
4 time before, by an exchange, obtained a releaſe from 
. His Tong confinement at New Vork; and we have 
„ already obſeryed that he was appointed to take the 
4 command of that detachment, which was ordered 
. o harraſs the EA army, and to errut its 
"A N l $ 

fa Ir appears from Getera? Waſhington? $ actount of 
18 the action, that had General Lee obeyed his orders, 
19 und hot retired after the firſt fire, that the Britiſh 
y troops wotild have been more ſeverely handted ; for 
5 us cheſe very ſame troops rallied and ſupported their 
"i ſtatipn after they had retreated, provided they had 
in Too their ng at firſt; the action would have 
r, been more ſharp and bloody, General Waſhington 
i Lys, that belog informed, that if once the Britiſh 
it © army gained the high and ſtrong country of Middle- 
e Town, no attempt could afterwards be made upon 
u. them, wich the ſmalleſt proſpect of ſucceſ?, he ac- 
ar cordingiy determined to fall upon their rear, immedi- 
ur ately upon their. departure from the ſtrong grounds 
en ha neighbourhood of Freehold, on which they 
ed ad eneamped during the night of the twenty-ſeventh. 
eſt He communicated the intention to General Lee, with 
he orders to make his diſpoſition for the attack, and to 
by bed the troops lying upon their artns in conſtant pre- - 
og SIS paration; 
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paration; which he alſo practiſed og in the main 
body. Having received an expreſs at five. in the 
rning that the Britiſh army had begun their march, 
immediately diſpatched an order to General Lee 
to attack them, acquainting bim at the ſame. time, 
he was marching directly to ſupport him, and 


that for the greater expedition, he ſhould cauſe his 


men io diſencumber themſelves of that part of the 
baggage which they carried upon their backs. To 
his great ſurprize and mortification however, when 

had. marched about five miles, he met the whole 


| advanced corps retreating, which they informed him 


Was by. the order of General Lee, without their 


making the ſmalleſt oppoſition, excepting the ſingle 
fire of one detachment, to repulſe the Britiſh, Light 


Horſe. General Waſhington, found the rear of the 


| Tetreating troops hard prefled by our forces; but by 
forming them anew, under the brave and ſpirited ex- 
ertion « of their officers, he ſoon. checked the advance 
of the Britiſh forces; and having by this means gain- 


ed time to plant ſome batteries of. cannon, and to 


8 bring up freſh forces, the engagement hung in an 


equal, poize for ſome time. In this this ſituation (he 
continues) the enemy. finding rhemſelyes warmly, op- 

oſed ĩu front, made an attempt to turn his left 
flank ; but were brayely repulſed. by. ſome detached 
Parties * ok infantry. 'A. ſimilar attempt upon the 
Tight was made, and they were Tepulſed by General 
Green, who afterwards, in conjunction with General 
Waine, took ſuch poſts, and kept up ſo ſeyere and 


well. directed a fire, as compelled the Britiſh: forces to 
retire behind a defile, where the firſt | nd had been 
2 made, in a che 8 of che action. In that fitua- 
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tion, in which their flanks were ſecured” by thick 
woods and moraſſes, aud their front only affailable 
through a narrow deſile, he notwithſtanding made 
diſpoſitions for attacking; but the darkneſs came on 
ſo faſt, as not to afford time for ſutmounting che im- 
pediments in their way. The main body, however, 
lay all night upon their arms, in the place of action, 
as the detached parties did in their ſeveral: poſts 


which they had been ordered to take, under à full 


determination of attacking the Britiſh army when tlie 
day appeared; but the Britiſh forces retreated in ſuch 
profound ſilence in the night; that the moſt advanced 


poſts, and thoſe very near chem, knew nothing of 


a departure until the morning. 
Our account of this action is not «nly ;mperfe8, 


| Ie contrary to that which General Waſhingron has 


giyen; but we may gather from the circumſtances of 
both, that the Britiſh troops were far from being vic- 
torious on this oceaſion. It would have been much 
to their iatereſt as well as their honour, now, that 
they had the Americans in the open ſield, where they 
had long profeſſed to wiſh to have them, to have 
ſhe wn their abſolute ſuperiority; by defeating this 
army, which would have tended much to have brought 
the coloniſts to the terms of the Commiſſioners, who 
were now waiting to bring the Americans to ſome | 
temper, with regard to their ideas of recanciliation. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate than this affair, 
to the deſigns of the Commiſſioners: Their threaten- 


ings were now deſpiſed, and the boaſted valour of the 


Britiſh forces conſidered only in a common point of 
ght. The beſt troops in the Engliſh army had now 
been made to — before men, to whom they had 

u | loag 
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long given the names of 2 rabble, cowards, and pol. 
troons. This was not likely to operate favourably 
it behalf of the wiſhes of the Commiſſioners; It ' is 
plain from all.circumſtances, that our troops had a 
fair opportunity to exert all their valour, ſeeing the 
very guards and the invincible grenadiers had juſt as 
much duty in this action as they were able to perform; 
and yet ſo far were the coloniſts from giving ground 
or running away, that they lay all night upon tlieir 
arms waiting to renew the action in the morning, 
when our brave men ſlipt away filemly 1 
and got beyond the reach of danger. 
It was undoubtedly wiſe and prudent in Sir Henry 
Clinton to take the meaſures Which he adopted to 
ſave his army; for it does not appear chat, ſuppoſe 


he had engaged with all his forces, and ſtood a ge- 
neral action to che end, he would have had any hopes 
of any other ſort of viclory, than would have ruined 


him. The Americans were determined to have 
ſtood to he utmoſt, and from what happened during 
the time of this action, it appears, what might Have 
been the iſſue, provided it had been general. Ge- 
neral Clinton had forſeen this from the beginning, 
and endeavoured to guard againſt the fatal conſe - 
quences he perceived would follow a raſh and general 
engagement. Boch he and Sir William Howe had 
perceived, ſince the affair of German Town, that 
without greater reinforcements than they had reaſon 
to expect from Britain, that a general adion would 
be very dangerous. They found they had to encoun- 
ter a General, bo was not eaſily to be circumvent- 


ed, and whoſe troops had now. by experience, both 


W art * wars and had acquired that _ 
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pical courage which proceeds from frequent ation; 


— What was more, were animated with ideas of li- 


ty, a, thing for which, thoſe, poſſeſſed of great 
minds, will rather die than lixe without. The flayes 
offarhitrary power, when under ſtrict diſcipline, and 
the command of good ofſicers, will occaſionally fight 
brarely but when, the ad ion is over, they cool and 


mn languid for want of animating, principles; but 
the ſpirit of liberty is a natural and perperugl fires 


that never ceaſes ig animate the heart till all virtue is 
gone, and then there is nothing worthy of ſtriving 
abont. The ſpeculatioas of ſome ſelſiſi men con- 
cerning duty and abedience. to government, may 
eg themſelves and their party, either for a cham»: 


r Meditation, or a blinding apology, for-yujuſtifiabts; 


tions, but will never ſatisfy any rational enquirer, 


who has nothing, except, truth for che object of his 
enqdiry. Lo ſuppoſe chat there are not limits ſet to 
power, as well as known, rules of obedience, beyond 


g 


which neither goyernors nor ſubjects ought to pro- 
ceed, is 10 introduce a ſcepticiſm in: goxernment, chat 
vill ſoon Put An end to all order „right, and Po- 
perty>, T he claim of .rulers will always encteate, 
unleſs circumſcribed hy: laws, till he y-leave- nothing 
far others to enjoy except what depends upon their 
ene favour ;, and provided that they were ab- 
gute! perfect, and full of grace and truth, there 
would be no danger from their encroachments : Bur 
ne world affords ſo many; inſtandes of gracrleſi 
TWers, it is neceffary we ſllould have ſome better ſe- 
curity for our privileges, than their farour. Men 
hat carry their views no further than the immediate 


E atification of their appetites, or their on private 


worldly 
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worldly incereſt; will proceed according to the feel- 


ings which theſe produce; but remove theſe and they 
have no ſprings of action. Generous and liberal 
minds extend their good wiſhes to all men, and con- 
ſider their own private intereſt inſeparably connected 
with the common weal. Hence they are influenced 
to oppoſe every power that enctoaches upon the 
common rights of mankind, and find themſelves 


obliged to reſiſt it as the common enemy of ſociety. 
The number of killed and wounded in the action of 


this day has never heen exactly aſcertained; for the 
Americans declared chat they buried four times as 


many of the/Beitiſh troops, as our accounts lay were 


killed. How many of the coloniſts were killed in this 
Sion, it was impoſſible for ths Britiſh army to know, 
as they left the field to their enemy, and retreated as 
faſt as they could. Our Gazette could with no pro- 
priety give a liſt of any more killed on the ſide of the 
Americans, han they acknowledge in their accounts, 


| becauſe our miniſtry could have no certainty with re- 


guard to the mattet of fact. General Watſhiggton 


ſays chat our men carried off their wounded, except 


faut offieers and about forty ſoldiers: This he 
cbuld not know except by one of theſe two ways, ci- 


ther by being informed by the wounded which were 


left in the field, or by computing the proportion of 
the wounded to the ſlain they had buried; and if it 
bo ttue what our accounts have conſtantly: aſſerted, 

that the proportion of woutided on our ſide was al- 


waßs much greater than the ſlain, there muſt Have 


bythe army. It is highly probable that the accounts 


er „ exactly according to truth; 


Ibn © | | but 


been a great number of wounded carried off the field 


* 
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but it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that as the Ame- 
rican eannon were for a time well ſerved, and played 
with great fury upon our beſt troops, that more were 
wounded than four officers and forty ſoldiers. Eves 
ſince the action of Bunker's Hill, we have reaſon to 
be ſuſpicious of our Gazette account of the killed and 
wounded, in the ſeveral actions which happened } m 
America. 

After this action, both the commanders. i in chief 
highly commended the behaviour of their officers and 
men; and there were undoubtedly good reaſon for 
ſuch commendation; on both ſides, ſo far as the Praiſe 
extended to courage and bravery; but in point of 
morality. there muſt have been a great difference on 
the one {ide or the other. Many lives were loſt, and 
much blood ſpilt, which might have been ſpared, 
had not that unhappy diſpute commenced. One can- 
not read the hiſtory of ſuch fatal tranſactions, without 
reflecting upon the reaſons and cauſes of them; for 
it always implies ſome great error on one ſide, or 
perhaps on both, when ſuch hoſtile proceedings are 
purſned. In all civil wars recorded in hiſtory, their 
cauſes and ſprings have been derived from bad go- 
vernment, or from bad adminiſtration of the laws and | 
police of nations: The people have never been un- 
reaſonable when goyernments have been virtuous, 
nor has it been found that ſubjects thought of revolt- 
ing or rebelling till they were evidently oppreſſed, lt 
is an eaſy matter for thoſe that are ſupported by the 
ſpoils of others, to cry out againſt them as factious 
and rebellious, but were they: to change places and 
circumſtinces, i it would make a great alteration. All 
governments recorded in hiſtory have, when they de- 

parted 
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436 
| parted from the: principles of the AR tis of Ua. 
my been ready to call bt agalnſt 'rebefffon in 
| their fubjeds, when” they ' oppoſed” their oppreſſire 
and abſurd meuſures; the force of reafon and juſtice 
bears but Httle weight with men who are determined 
upon ſupporting their own menſares, for the fake of 
gratifying their luſt of power, -or the cravings of ap- 
Detite. 
General Waſhington gave big auc undi praiſe 
ts his officers and men, * expreſſed his obligations 


do their zeal and bravery : He faid the behaviour of 


the troops in general, after they had recoveted from 
the ſarprize oeeaſtoned by the retreat of the adyanced 
ty, was fach as could not he farpaſſed; and he 


ſepreſented them to the Congreſs in ſüth à fight as 


made that body expreſs their moſt zealous àcknow. 
ledgment of their fervice, in the moſt publie manner. 
Buch a public approbation from ths Congreſs was very 
Hlattering to the” army, but particularly ro the com- 
wandler in chief and his officers 3 in which they con. 
ndered this action as a battle, and the reſuſt as a great 
and important victory, obrained 6yef the grand Britiſh 
army, under the immedlate command of theit general. 
Ii this they were not altogether wrong, for though 
rhe trophies of victory were fmall, yet they, kept the 
feld; and the Britiſh troops retredted, Which Had all 
tke uſual appearances of a vickory: And this Mctory 
Was ſo compfeat as to clear both the Jerlles and Phi- 
b ladelpbla, of a un enemy that had dote them much 
evacuation of the elty of PRtHautptta: and the 
light of the Briciſh army chrough the Jerſies to New. 
* to a victory It the view of the Ames 


ricans. 
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ricans. It ſhewed them chat our army did not con- 
ſider themſelves of ſufſicient force to adventure ſoutho 
ward to Virginia, or Maryland, without the aſſiſt. 

ance of the fleet; and that, without the aid of the 


. navy, they were at preſent able to make no import - 


ant conqueſts. The conjectures concerning this pre- 
cipitate flight among parties at home was various, and 
there were few that could determine certainly, what 
were the real cauſes thereof. The friends of the 
court and the miniſtry repreſented this retreat of Sir 
Henry Clinton, as a military exploit, almoſt equal to 
that of Xenophon and the ten thouſand Greeks, ſo 
much famed in antient hiſtory 3 and it was faid that 
nothing ſo great and glorious had been performed 
ſince the beginning of this war: That General Clin 
ton would now ſoon bring the Americans to a ſenſe 
of their duty, and the war to à happy and glorious 
concluſion. Such was the infatuation of the party, 
that our greateſt loſſes were interpreted advantages; 
and what all the world conſidered as our diſgrace, 
was conſidered by thoſe commentators as our glory 
and honour. There were others who conſidered the 
flight from Philadelphia in another point of view, and 
probably in its true light: They ſaid that our troops 
could not keep poſſeſſion: of Philadelphia without rifk+ 
ing an engagement, and that the danger from ſuch a 
proceeding. would have been . exceedingly greats 
That as they had now no expectations of any rein- 
forcement from Britain for a ſeaſon, and were uncer- 
tain when any might be ſent, they were under a neceſ- 
ſity to ſecure theniſelyes in the beſt manner they could, 
and always keep near to the ſea, where they might 
have free acceſs to their ſhips, in cafe of imminent 
* There had been no force ſeut to America, 
Mmm - ſince 
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ſince the beginning of the war, that was competent 


to make a conqueſt of that continent by land; the 
troops durſt never proceed far into the country, for 
when they advanced any diſtance from their ſhips, 

were ſure to meet with ſuch vigorous attacks, 
as taught them the danger of the enterprize by re- 


ducing their numbers. Nothing could be more ro- 


mantic chan to imagine that men would give up their 


liberties, and become ſlaves, when they had health 
and ſtrength, : and arms in their hands; or that they 
would tamely give up all that is dear to men without 


making all the reſiſtance hey could. Three millions 
of people, upon their own ground, and in a country 
which they know and are acquainted with, will defend 


themſe]ves againſt any quantity that can pe ſent out 
of ſeven millions, at the diſtance of three thouſand 
miles, acroſs a tempeſtuous ocean, through the va- 
rious chances of winds, tides, and ſtorms. It is an 


_ eaſy matter to form plans and make up eſtimates upon 


paper, to mo charts and deſeribe voyages in a ca- 


binet; but it is quite a different matter to muſter 
troops, man fleete, and conduct them acroſs the At- 
lantia to America: What all wiſe impartial people 
foreſaw, from the beginning of this unhappy and 


unnatural war, the miniſtry at laſt in experience found 


and could tell, provided their pride and ambition 


would permit them, how difficult it is to carry on 
war in America. The war with France and Spain, 
while we had the coloniſts to- aſſiſt us, was but play 
to this new, impolitic, and unrighteous enterpriae. 
The Britiſh troops having made the beſt of their 
way during the night after this engagement, had ad- 
yanced fo far, as rendered the purſuit impracticable, 
Now all -attemprs to . their embarkation at 

1 14 Sandy-Hook 
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Sandy-Hook, fruitleſs. For this reaſon General 
Waſhington detached ſome light troops to obſerve the 


motions of the enemy, and drew off the main body of 
his army to the borders of the North River. The 
los of the coloniſts, in point of killed and wounded, 
was not great, but they loſt two good officers, who 
were much lamented: Colonel Bonner of Pennſy]- 
yania, and Major Dickenſon of Virginia, 15 loſs of 
hom was ſeverely' felt. 

There was a circumſtance which happened in this en- 
gagement, which occaſioned ſome ſpeculation both 
in America and at home, and produced different ef · 


fects in the minds of different parties. The behaviour 


of General Lee was ſeverely cenſured by General 
Waſhington, who is alſo ſaid to have uſed ſome very 
harſh and ſevere expreſſions, in the face of the army, 
when he met General Lee, on the retreat of his 
corps from the place of action, amounting to a direct 
charge of diſobedience of orders, want of conduct, or 
want of courage. This produced two paſſionate 
letters from General Lee, who was now put under 
arreſt, with an anſwer from General Wafhington on 
the ſame day or night of the action. A court-martial 
was inſtantly demanded, and as inſtantly appointed, 
and ſo ſpeedily carried into execution, as to be open- 
ed at Brunſwick on the fourth of July; The charges 
brought againſt General Lee were: Firſt, diſobedi- 
ence. of orders, in not attacking the enemy upon the 
28th, of June, agreeable to repeated inſtructions : For 
miſbehaviour before the enemy on the ſame day, by 
making an unneceſſary, diſorderly, and fhameful re- 


treat: And laſtly, for diſreſpe& to the commander in 


chief, by the two letters that have been mentioned. 


| Us ut of the court, after a trial which laſted until 


the 


* 
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common reaſons, according to the evidence before 
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the lathof Auguſt, was, the finding of General Lee 


_  Sbilty of the firſt charge; the finding him in part 


guilty of the ſecond, of miſbehaviour before the ene- 


my, by making an unneceſſary, and in ſome few in- 


ſtances, a diſorderly retreat. They alſo found him 
guilty of diſreſpect to the commander in chief; and 
ſentonced him to be ſuſpended from any command in 


the armies of the United States, for the term of 12 
months. To form a juſt and true opinion of the 


juſtice of this ſentence, it would be neceſſary to know 
the'ſeveral particulars of the charges, with their cir- 
eumſtances as they really ſtood. According to what 
appears from General Lee's ownletter, and the Ame- 
rican account of the action, it would appear that Ge- 
neral Lee either failed in obedience to command, or 
was: deficient in his uſual courage and intrepidity. 
This might probably ariſe from certain mechanical 


__ reaſons which will upon occaſions affect the molt brave 


and courageous. He had been long under ſevere 


confinement, and had been very hardly uſed; the man- 


ner of his confinement, and the: want of neceſſary 
freſh air, and wholeſome food, might reduce his con- 
ſtization and affect his nerves, whereby he might per- 


ce ive objects of danger in a different light, from what 


he would have done in his ordinary ſtate of vigour. 
E is not improbable that he might have a real want 


of neceſſary courage for ſuch. an important command 


at this time, and for fear of wiſmanaging through 
raſlineſs, might through that apprehenſion be dek- 
cient in what otherwife was his duty. Though in all 
this he could not be criminal, yet the operation was 
the ſame in the action, as if it bad been done with de- 


ſign; and as the court were only to proceed upon 


them, 


. 
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them, . they. were not likely to find any apology for 
an action that had a tendency to produce ſuch fatal 
conſequences. It does not appear that there was any 
partiality in the behaviour of the court · martial, nor 
did General Lee afterwards complain of their ſen» 
tence ; the neceſliry of the time required that every 
ſte of miſconduct in officers ſhould be marked with 

iſpleaſure, that others might rake warning, and pay 


oper regard to their duty. Tae diſcipline of free 


ates, in all ages, when there were virtue and vigour 
in their conſtitution, has been repreſented by hiſtory, 
as exact and ſevere; and though they have been 
zealous for liberty. and jealous of the rights of man- 


Find; yet they conſidered a man's engaging to per- 


form a duty, whichhe either could not, or would not 
perform, a crime puniſhable by the lays : and that it 
is not inconſiſtent with liberty, to mark with diſap- 
probation, manifeſt negle& of duty, or betraying of 
truſt, The freedom of the people, in all free na- 
tions, can only be ſupported by a ſtrict adherence to 
the laws that are inſtituted for the ſupport thereof. 
To be remiſs in execming theſe laws, is the ready: 
way to loſe liberty. If men, in forming of States, 
were ſo wiſe as to make no more articles than are ne- 
celfary to ſupport chat freedom they want to main-. 


tain, and never to turn remiſs in the adminiſtration 


of them, it would be the only thing to continue liber- 
iy and national felicity. Partiality in adminiſtering; 
juſtice, is a ſure way to deſtroy freedom; this has 
deen the bane of nations, and the ruin of empires. 
Strict and exact diſcipline in armies, upon principles 
of juſtice, i is neceſſary to keep every one to their duty 
but it oughi at the ſame time to be conſidered, that 


no more duties ought to be e than reaſon and 


juſtice 
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requires every man, in his ſtation" or rank, to fulfil, 
To multiply duties beyond the limits of neceſſity of 
juſtiee, is to create tranſgreſſions by law. What is 
uit and reaſonable is caſily perceived, and men can 
haye no diſpute concerning this point, if they will 
only judge concerning others, as they would wiſh 
them to judge if the caſe was their own. But this can 
only happen when virtue is predominant, and when 
dle common weal takes place of all private intereſt, 
ITbe Britiſh army, after much fatigue and wearineſs, 
through the heat of the weather and the labour in 
che late action, arrived at the heights of Naveſink in 
the neighbourhood of Sand y- hook, on the laſt day of 
June; where they were met by the fleet under Lord 
Howez from the Delaware; where they had been de- 
+ tained by calms in the river for ſome time, but had 
molt fortunately arrived the day before the approach 
of the army. It was a very fortunate eircumſtance 
tor our army, that the fleet was ſo ready to receive 
them, otherwiſe they might have been in great po: 
pardy, had the Americans purſued: them cloſe. 
the preceding winter, the peninſula of Sandy. hook 
had been cut off from the continent, and converted 
into an abſolute ifland by a violent breach of the ſea; 
4 citcumſtance then of little conſequence, but which 
might now have been fatal to our army. By the for- 
tunate arrival of che fleet, at the inſtant when its aſ- 
Aiſtance was fo critically neceſſary, by the ability of 
the noble commander, and the extraordinary efforts 
of the ſeamen; this impediment was ſpeedily removed. 
A bridge of boats was compleated with great expedi- 
tion, and the whole army paſſed over this new channel 
on the th of July, and were afterwards conveyed io 


New-York. Neither the army nor navy as yet, knew 
e 4 the 
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the eireumſtances of danger and ruin, in Which ey 
had been ſo nearly involved. 

A French fleet of great ore had now 0 on 
me coaſt, of which neither the army nor navy bad 
till this time received the ſmalleſt notice. This un- 
expected event filled the minds of all the officers with 
new appeehenſions, and the dangers which they had 
lately eſcaped, appeared ſmall to thoſe which they 
now apprehended. They had as yet been maſters of 
the ſeas in that quarter, and could move where they 
pleaſed, whenever they were in danger by land; but 
now two evils ſtared them in the face, they were obli- 
ged to change cheir poſition on the continent for the 


ſake of having free acceſs to their ſhips, but now the 


fleet itſelf was in danger, which HO JUTE gag their 
1 

The danger to which our fleet and army were now 
expoſed, had been foreſeen and foretold by thoſe 
who were in the oppoſition in parliament, and the 
failing of the French fleet under the command of the 
Count D*Eſtaing bad been publiſhed long before our 
miniſtry had made any proviſion againſt its opera- 
tions. Some warm repreſentations had been made 
concerning the ſupineneſs aud negligence of our ad- 
miralty, in ſeveral ſpeeches in parliament, to which 
the-miniſtry were unable to reply with any degree of 
ſatisfaction to either their friends or enemies. The 
incapacity of our miniſtry had as bad an effect upon 
public affairs, as if they had proceeded with a real 
intention to ruiu the nation, and there were not 
wanting ſome, who both ſaid as well as thought, 
that they really intended the etents which happened. 
This latter does not appear to have been the caſe, 
but * eſſects of their incapacity were equally fatal 


0 
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to the public intereſt, It was little benefit to the pub. 
lic to be informed, that they did not act wrong 
through treachery and deſign, when they did the ſame 


things through incapacity; and would not give up 


employments and offices, which they could nor diſ. 
charge with honour ro themſclves, 1 nor ſafety to their 


chung. 


Information had deen received a long time before 


i the failing of the Toulon fleet, that it was preparing 


and would be ready to ſail in a ſhort time, yet our ad- 


miralty diſregarded theſe notices, and ſuffered che 
French ſquadron, under the Count D'Eſtaing, to paſs 


the limits of the Mediterranean, and to carry deſtruc- 


| tion to our fleet and army in North America, and 


afterwards fire and ſword to our Weſt India iſlands. 


| It was of ſmall advantage to the the nation to know, 


whether the preſent misfortunes had happened 


through the treachery or incapacity of the miniſtry, 


or from that fatality that had conſtantly attended all 


their meaſures. They had baniſhed, by their coun- 
ſels, all wiſe and honeſt men from the preſence of 


their ſovereign, and were now employing him in ho- 
liday pageants at Spithead, to divert the attention of 
the people from their immediate danger, whilſt our 
colonies and foreign dependencies were neglected, 


our glory ſtained,—and the Britiſh: flag diſgraced. 


The oppoſition in parliament aſked the miniſtry, and 
with great propriety, whether it leſſened the ealami- 
ties of the nation io know, that the pillaging of their 
coaſts during the ſummer, the alarm and terror into 


which different parts of the kingdom had been 
rchrown, under the apprehenſion of invaſion, together 
with the deſtruction of their commerce, and the loſs 


of an credit, proceeded: merely from the incapa- 


city 
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city of the miniſters? Or that the calling out of a mi- 
lik without arms, and ſending them to be encamped 
- without tents or field equipage, ſprung from the ſame 
cauſe? But to which ever cauſe. the foregoing in- 


ſtances may be attributed, no doubt, ſaid they, can 


be entertained, that it was the molt thorough convic- 
tion of their incapacity, which produced the French 
reſcript, the dangerous meaſure on which it was 


founded, and the inſult and contumely which the Bri- 


tiſh flag has undergone in the ports of Spain. No- 
thing leſs than ſuch conviction, could have embolden- 
ed thoſe nations to venture upon ſuch a conduct, nor 


could any other poſſible direction of the affairs of 
Great oa A drawn 7 955 it ſuch inſult and i in- 
oy af WES 

They aked, if any man in his ſenſed could give a 


vote of credit to a miniſtry, who were always laſt to 


learn what they fhould be firſt to know? Who could 
be ſo inſenſible of the ſudden emergencies to which 
ſuch a ſeaſon as the preſent was liable, that when 
the; account arrived of a tranſaction, which every 
body expected, and which they ſhould have long 
ſince guarded againſt," only one of them was to be 
found, and the reſt were ſo diſperſed in the courſe 
of their pleaſures, that a ſufficient number of them 
could not be procured, for holding a cbuncil, until the 
hour of debate and determination was loſt. Thus 
had we loſt that advantage of the Wind, which its 
known and natural courſe in the mouth of April af- 
forded; and now: fee our fleet embayed at Portſ- 
mouth, and likely to continue there; from its having 
as naturally . bs nyt 127780 che 1 4. 
reion. 133 
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Who then, they faid, could truſt ſuch miniſters! or 


Was it even poſſible to eſtimate their guilt? Was 
there any thing more wanting, to ſeal that fatal cha. 
racter of their adminiſtration, which carried no other 


diſtinction, than the regular and ſucceflive circum- 


ſtances of ruin, in which they had involved their 
country? But it feemed, that the diſgrace of a Bur. 
goyne was to be atoned by the deſtruction of a 
Howe; and the want af information relative to the 


union of France and America, to be compenſated by 


the ignorance of D'Eſtaing's failing and deſtination, 
A gentleman of diſtinction, on that fide, ended his 
ſpeech with eager exclamation: Whither js the ſpirit 
of England fled! Where is the wiſdom that uſed 10 
pervade her councils? Where are the terrors gone, 
with which ſhe Was wont to fill the boſoms of thoſe 

who dared to inſult her! Britain, he feared, was be- 


NE trayed ; treachery and corruption vied with each 
bother, to ſee which ſhould firſt effect her omen ta and 


difgrace. The miniſters ſaid they were con 


that if the gentlemen on the other fide were gun 
ed with the preparations that had been made, and 


de effectual care taken to protect this country from 
invaſion, they would not ſo raſhly condemn them for 

treachery; nor charge them ſo haſtily with incapa - 
_ The utmoſt exertions had been uſed, as well 

with reſpect to the navy, as to every other mode of 
preparationꝶ and defence. And though no fleet had 
yet failed to oppoſe the Toulon ſquadron, that was 
properly to be auributed to the advantage of fupply 
which the French derived from their regiſter, and 
which at all times enabled them to man out a fleet 


* than we * dat! it Cy: no means afforded 
any 
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any juſt ground for the repeated charges of i TRY 
city made againſt the miniſters. They beſides inſiſt- 
ed, that in the preſent circumſtances of danger'to 
which the nation was expoſed, under the immediate 
threat and apprehenſion of an invaſion, it would have 
been highly imprudent and unwiſe to have weakened 
the home defence, by any detachment from the 
Grand Fleet, until ſuch a force was provided, as 
would have been adequate to the different ſervices. 
And if it had been otherwiſe, and that detachments 
could have been ſpared, ſtill they contended, 
har it would not have been fitting to ſend out a ſqua- 
dron to oppoſe D*Eftaing, without ſome clue for its 
guidance in meeting him, which could not be obtain- 
ed, until ſome light was thrown on his deſtination or 
object. It was hoped, that if DEſtaing was bound 
to North America, Lord Howe would be able to uſe 
ſuch means of defence, as would prevent any imme 
diate conſequence of moment; but in the worſt that 
could happen, Admiral Byron, with the fleet now 
under his orders at Portfmourh; would arrive in time 
on the coaſt, to _ full eee or any inſult 
thay was offered; - | 
The American miniſter acknowledges; that appear- ; 
ances were againſt the miniſtry; but appearances 
were not to juſtify a condemnation; a full enquiry 
into the cireumſtances might place their caſe in a vety 
different light! For his part he was ready to meet 
every" ſcrutiny, and wiſhed puniſhment to fall where 
it was deſeryedi When the diſpatches arrived, be 
took the ſpeedieſt means to convene the miniſters 
from the country, where ſome of them then were. 
. n —_ time of their arrival, the greateſt ex- 
| pedition 
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ITY had been uſed by him, in ſending the orders 


of council to the proper officers at Spithead; but miſ- 


fortunes were not always to be ayoided. He hoped, 


he wiſhed heartily that our affairs might have a 
Happier turn. The painful pre · eminence of office he 
ſaid, was at ſuch a time, little to be envied : and for 


his part, if any gentleman of talents, and inclination 


to ſerye his country, wiſhed to come into his place, he 
was ready io reſign it. This ſpeech, of the miniſter 


agreed but ill with what had been confidently aſſert · 


ed ſome ſhort time before, concerning the ſtate of the 
navy; for if they durſt not venture to ſend as many 


ſhips as were ſufficient to prevent: the Toulon ſqua- 
dron from failing to America, for fear of an attack 
upon our own coaſt, it was plain that our navy, in 
the eſteem of the mipiſtry themſelves, was not fit to 
combat the fleets of France and Spain. This was an 


bobſexvation that * not eſcape the notice of Nee 
in the minority. 


Whatever were 5 5 cauſes of the — — 
at this time, it is manifeſt that worſe meaſures could 
not have been purſued; for had the French fleet not 


been prevented by ſtorms, more than by the wiſdom 
of the. miniſtry, both our fleet and army had been 


expoſed to the greateſt danger, if not totally deſtroy- 


ed. Though the miniſtry, were informed in the month 
of February, of the number of ſhips that compoſed | 
the Toulon ſquadron, of the arrival of Count DꝰEſ- 
taing, and of the day on which he intended to ſail; 
and alſo knew that he did ſail on the 13th of April, 


yet our fleet continued lying at Spithead till the latter 


end of May ; nor was a ſingle meaſure taken to pre- 


vent the dreadful effects which were to be expected 


e from 
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fram this formidable ſquadron. The firſt Lord of the 
Admiralty had, upon'the 2oth of November, laſt year, 
informed'the public, that there were forty-rwo ſhips 
of the line fit for ſervice, of which thirty-five might 
put to ſea at an hour's warning, and the remaining 
ſeven would be ready in a fortnight; yet when the 
ſervice of theſe ſhips was required, the firſt Lord of 
the Admiralty was found not worthy to be depended 
upon. Though vaſt ſums of money had been grant- 
ed beyond all example in any former war, yet when 
there Was occaſion for action, our fleets were always 
in want of ſome one thing or other. Sometimes they 


wanted men, ſometimes rigging, at other times ſmall 


beer; ſo that one delay always e ee dee 
when their ſervice was required. e 5 
Our army had not well artiveds at Sandy Hook, 
when they received the intelligence, from ſome of 
Lord Howe's cruizers, that a new enemy had ap- 
peared on the coaſt of America. Lord Howe had 


received information on which he eould depend, that 


Count D' Eſtaing was ſeen off the coaſt of Virginia, 


with a fleet of twelve or thirteen fail of the line of. i 


battle ſhips. It was fortunate for our fleet and army 


that this fleet did not come ſo far as the Delaware, 


before our fleet was ſailed to New Vork, otherwiſe 


it might have been in the power of D' Eſtaing to have 
deſtroyed the whole; or had he met the tranſports 


in their paſſage as they were encumbred, and only 
under the convoy of two ſhips of the line and ſome 
frigates, the conſequence is obvious. The ſtate of 
the army, as well as that of the fleet, would have 


been deplorable, and the loſs of the latter would have 


n. in the loſs or the former; for as the army 
| could 
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could not thens by any poſſible means, have pur- 
ſued its way to New Vork, and would have been 
encloſed on the one ſide by the American army, and 
on the other by the French fleet, cut off from all ſup. 
ply and proviſion, and deſtitute of every reſource, 
tde cenſequence muſt have been, that they muſt have 
either all periſhed, or have ſurrendered as General 
Burgoyne did at Saratoga. The badneſs of the wea- 
ther, more than the wiſdom of our miniſtry, ſaved our 


army and fleet; for by various ſtorms Count D'Eſtaing 
? was ſo interrupted in his voyage, that he did not ar- 
rive ſo ſoon as he. might have dono, provided the 
weather had continued favourable: and the wind fair. 
And aſter all his interruptions, had he directed his 


courſe directly to New Vork, inſtead of Cheſapeak 
Bay, the conſequence to our fleet and army would 


have been much the ſame; for he would have 
come upon both in a ſhattered condition, entangled 


With laying, or paſſing the bridge at Sandy Hook. In 
either of which eireumſtances, deſtruction muſt have 


been the conſequence, and the event of ſuch a na- 


ture and magnitude, as had not been experienced in 
any late ages. To Britain it muſt have been fatal, as 


her army, upon which ſhe had ſpent immenſe ſums, 
and her fleet, upon which ſhe depended for the pre- 


ſervation of her weſtern dominion, would have been 
no more. But the principal object D*Eſtaing had in 
view, was to ſurprize our fleet in the Delaware, and 
to encloſe our army in Philadelphia; whereby he ima- 
gined he would gain the ſame point, which, if he had 
- known; and purſued his courſe, he might have more 


IN e 2 men to et Vork. A more 
remarkable 


tl 
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remarkable and ſignal eſcape and deliverance is wi 
"wp to be pointed out. 

Though the degree of the danger was «leſſened 5 
the favour of providence, i it was nat immediately al. 
together removed. A heavy cloud as yet hung over 
both the fleet aud army, and how it would burſt and 
diſpel, was as yet altogether uncertain. It required 
great forecaſt to perceive in what marner the French 
would proceed, or to underſtand whether it was poſ- 
ſible for them to effect with their great ſhips, what 
only could be ruinous to our fleet. Upon the fourth 
day after the aceount was received of his arrival on 
the coaſt, and ſubſequent advice of his having anchor- 


ed at the Delaware; D' Eſtaing appeared ſuddenly and 


unexpectedly in ſight of the Britiſh fleet at Sandy- 
Hook. He had a great foree, and as yet in good 
condition, conſiſting of twelve ſhips of the line and 
three frigates of ſuperior fize. Among the firſt there 
were ſome ſhips of great force and weight of metal; 

one carrying go, another 80, and fix carrying 74 guns 
each; and the ſpuadron was ſaid to have eleven thou- 


ſand men on board. On the other ſide the Britiſh 


fleet under Lord Howe, conſiſted of ſix 64 gun ſhips, 
three of 50, and two of forty guns, with ſome fri- 
gates and ſloops. Moſt of the line of battle ſhips be- 
longing to Lord Howe had been long at ſea, and 


were on that account in a very indifferent condition, 


and were wretchedly manned. The principal ba- 
lance to theſe diſadvantages, and which was the moſt 
eſſential remedy for the ſeveral other evils that were 
attendant on our fleet, was the ſuperior abilities of 
their commander, and the excellency of their other 
officers. It would be difficult to find in all Europe, 
elan ſuch another (ea-pilicer as Lord Howe. or ſuch 

allitants 
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aſſiſtants as thoſe inferior officers that were under him. 
He had a conſummate knowledge in nayal atchieve- 
ments, and underſtood almoſt every poſſible circum. 
ſtance that might happen in ſuch a eritical ſituation. 
He provided againſt all the evils that might happen, 
as much as his-circumſtances and the force under his 
command would permit. His Preparations were 
maſterly and judicious, and his ſucceſs in the end, 


anſwerable to the wiſdom of his conduct. There was 


one thing much in favour of Lord Howe: He was 
in poſſethon of f Sandy Hook and the harbour, the en- 
trance of which is covered hy a bar, and from whence 
the inlet paſſes to Ne- Vork. To force this paſſage 
was not an eaſy talk, though it is believed that 


D'Eſtaing intended to make the grand attack at this 


Paare the paſſage, and attack the Engliſh fleet 


in the harbour. Had this been ſpeedily executed, the 


1 8 ruin of dur fleet would have been inevitable; for tho 


Lord Howe had made every poſſible preparation for 
| | defence that the time would admit of, yet from the 


wind's blowing contrary, and many other unayoide 


able accidents, the ſhips were not arrived in their 


reſpective ſtations, and ſituations of defence; nor had 


here as yet been time to chooſe thoſe * 
with that judgment, which was afterwards exerciſed 
hen the French fleet appeared without Sandy Hook. 


In theſe circumſtances, had D Eſtaing puſhed the ad- 
vantages ariſing from the ſurprize, and paſſed the bar 


directly, and made his attack, neither the advantages 


of ſituation nor any eminence of ability or valour on 


the one fide, could have been ſufficient to have coun- 


teracted the vaſt ſuperiority of force on the. other. 


The engagement would have ' undoubtedly been 
gerda, ag probably. in * es. might, have 


been 
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been a ſingular phenomenon, unknown in naval hiſ- 
tory; but the greateſt degree of human valour muſt 


require a proportional degree of Were to ds mes. 


its operations effectual. : 
It has been diſputed, whether or not it was proce 
ticable for the large veſſels, under the command of 


D' Eſtaing to paſs through the ſtraits and over the bar. 


Some are of opinion that this might have been done, 
and performed with prudence. Others affirm that it 
was altogether impracticable; and could not be done 


wirhout expoſing the large ſhips to certain ruin and 


deſtructiom. If this latter was the caſe; it would ap- 


pear that our fleet, after it came within the Hook, 


was not in ſo great a danger as has been repreſented. 
Bur if the other opinion be true,; it muſt be allowed, 


that the irreſolution or want of knowledge of the 


French admiral, were the prineipal things that ſaved 
the fleet and army. Had this French commander 
deen poſſeſſed of ſuch a ſpirit of enterprize as to have 


made this attempt, 'dnd ſurceeded, Great Britain 
would have received ſuch a blow as ſhe had not expe- 


rienced for ſome ages paſt: Lord Howe had no 
force ſufficient to combat ſuch ſaperiority'of men an 
metal; and no tiniely proviſion had been made fot his 
aſſiſtance by the government at home. Tt was for 


this reaſon, affirmed by ſome, thar the miniſtry in- 
tended to make a ſacrifiee of this noble commander, 


to their party pique und political revenge: What- 
ever may hate been the real cauſe of their d onadudt, 


there was ſufficient reaſons o draw ſtick inferences 
therefron. | ' 


There was a wonderful deal prerailec at this time 
1 the fleet and army, to give the Freuch a warm re- 
| Ooo | | 3 


4 He - HISTORY 6 d. 1779: 
ception. All tanks and degrees endeavoured to 


excel one another in readineſs to aſſiſt in all enter- 
prizes nereſſary for making a noble reſiſtance. A 


thouſand volunteers were immediately diſpatched 
from the tranfports to the fleet. Tbe remainder of 


the eres could not reſt rain their indignation, at be- 


ing leſt behind and uſed every poſſible mean, by hi- 
ding themſelves in the boats, to eſcape aboard the 


men of war ; ſo chat the agents could, it is faid, 


ſcarcely keep by force as many hands as were ſui 
cient to keep watch in their reſpective ſhips. The 
' maſters and mates of the merchammen and traders at 


New Vork, ſolicited employment wich great earneſt. 
neſs, and took their ſtations at the guns, with the 
Sommon ſailors. Others hazarded every thing, by 
putting to ſea in light veſſels, to warch the motions 


bo te enemy, and perform other neceſſary ſervices. 
One man in particular, with an uncommon diſinter- 


|  eſtedneſs and gallantry, went beyond any thing almoſt 


reedb ed in hiſtory; he vffe red to convert his veſſel, i in 


Which his whole hope and fortune lay, into a fire- 
ſmip, to be conducted by himſelf, and refuſed with 
"ſcorn, every propoſal of indemnification or reward, 


It is a great pity to employ Bririth failors in any ' cauſe 
except What has a true moral baſis, and which may 
be vindicated upon the pureſt principles of truth; 
for as they are not ready to enquire into the rebfor 


 'or:cquſes for which they are led on to action, it is 


eruel to miſlead them. When danger is in view they 
diſregard it, and court enterprize with an uncommon 
zeal, without ever enquiring concerning either the 


Principles or end of their proceeding. Tho“ many 
of them are e into the 1 n againſt thejr will, 
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5 yet when once they are under command, they will 
fight as they are ordered without ſo much as chinking | 
about the cauſes or reaſons of the war. "I 

This fit of military enthuſiaſm ſpread through all | 
branches of the war department, and the ſoldiers 
emulated the ſailors in deſire to be led on to action. 
The light infantry and grenadiers, who were not 
well recovered from their wounds and fatigue, con- 
tended with ſuch eagerneſs to ſerve on board the men 
of war as marines, that the point of honour was 
obliged to be decided by lots. The bravery. and 
magnanimity diſplayed on this occaſion, deſcribed the 
national character of both men and officers, and does 
great honour to their country. Two things at this 
time contributed much to this readineſs for enter- 
prize in both the navy and army; The firſt was, the 
popularity of the noble commander, and the confi- 
dence founded on his great abilities; and the ſecond 
was, that antipathy which generally prevails in the 
minds of Britiſh ſoldiers and ſailors, againſt the 
French, who now, as they thought, had unjuſtly in- 
terfered j in the preſent war. As to the principles or 
reaſons of the war, the greatelt part, as is always the 
caſe, had never in the leaſt confidered them : the go- 
vernment had ſettled that point, and they accounted 
it their buſineſs to obey. The officers in general, 
like other ſoldiers of fortune, were only fighting for 
themſelves, with a view to preferment; and their 
eagerneſs for action proceeded more from a deſire of 
ſignalizing themſelves as ſoldiers of the -miniſtry,'to 
obtain in their turn an exaltation of place and emo- 
lument, than from any ideas they had of the morality 

of the war, or its political an 
The 
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; The French fleet continued at anchor, in the fitua- 
tion already mentioned, taking in water and proviſion 


for eleven days. D'Eſtaing knew well that as he 


had not profited of the firſt opportunity that was pre- 
fented to him, chat any attempt made by his fleet, 
after all the preparations on the other ſide had been 


compleated, and the judicious poſitions of the Britiſh 
admiral were fully finiſhed, would have been ineffec- 
tual and hazardous, and perhaps ruinous to his fleet; 


he therefore deſiſted from the attempt. The Britiſh 


ſeamen were now under great agitations > the mixed 


_ Paſſions of grief and indignation wrought wonderfully 


in their minds, and appeared manifeſtly in their coun- 
tenances. They now faw themſelves ſhut u by a 
French ffeet, and endured the mortiſication ſeeing 
4 Britiſh ſquadron inſulted in their own harbour, and 


the French flag flying in triumph without. What 


greatly added = their chagrin was, that they beheld 
every day veſſels under Engliſh” colours, who were 
ignorant of the ſituation of affairs at Sandy Hook, 


taken under their eye by the enemy. They looked 
out every hour with the utmoſt anxiety, and in the 
moſt eager expeRation for the arrival of Byron's 


ſquadron. This was an unufual ſituation to a Britiſh 


ſquadron, and not eaſily endured by officers and men, 


who had been accuſtomed to triumph ſo frequently, 
over the French fleets, wherever they mer them, 


We may ecafily conceive that it would raiſe fevere 


ſenſations in the breaſts of the Britiſh ſeamen, to be 
cooped up in a harbour, only to be witneſſes of the 


capture of the ſhips of their own nation, and to bear 


the dachte of the French ſect, riding triumphant he · 
+" Re 
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fore their Port, without daring to 80 out to attack 


them. 


On the 40d of July D' Eſtaing- 8 fcet 2258 
5 under way, and as the wind was favourable and the 


ſpring tides at the higheſt, the water having riſen that 
afternoon thirty feet on the bar, it was expected that 
he intended to carry his threatening into execution, 
and to try the experiment of paſling the bar toattack 
our fleet in the harbour; and that, that day would 
have afforded one of the hotteſt engagements, and 
the moſt deſperate action that had ever been fought 
between the two rival nations. Every thing was at 


ſtake on the fide of Britain. If the naval force was 


deſtroyed, the vaſt fleets of tranſports and victuallers, 
with the army, mnſt have fallen along with it ; for the 
conflict could not have ended without vidory or ruin. 
The French admiral conſidered the attempt to be 
too dangerous, and deſiſted from this undertaking. 


He directed his courſe another way, and was out of 


fight in a few hours. 
It was a happy circumſtance for Britain, that tis 


French admiral went off at this time: His ſtay at 
Sandy Hook was extremely critical, and nothing 
could have been more fortunate than his departure at 


the very time he went away. For if Admiral Byron's 
fleet had arrived if the ſhattered condition in which 
it at laſt arrived at New York, it muſt have fallen a 
defenceleſs prey into the hands of D'Eſtaing's ſqua- 
dron, which would have been a loſs moſt ſeverely 
felt. Byron's ſquadron is ſaid to have been in many 
reſpects badly equipped and provided; and in this 
feeble ſituation it had the misfortune of meeting with 


waulaa ſtormy weather for the Ea and being ſe. 


parated 
1 — 
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paraied in differen: n and * 3 a 
tedious paſſage, arrived ſcattered, broken, fickly, 


 diſmaſted, or otherwiſe damaged, in various degrees 
of diſtreſs, upon different and remote parts of the 


coaſt of America. Providence, though it had not 


| | favoured our ſquadron with an agreeable paſſage, had 


compenſated the danger it was in, by preſerving it 
from the hands of our enemies; and though the loſs 
by the ſtorm was conſiderable, yet none of the flect 
had as yet fallen into the hands of the French, which 


_ afforded this ſatisfaction, that the enemy had not been 


ſtrengthened by our loſs on this occaſion. 7 10 
Lord Howe was ſtill in an uneaſy fituation : His 


fleet was not ſufficiently powerſul to reſiſt that of 


 P*Efiaing in the open ſea, and he had the mortifica- 


7 . 
” 


tion to find himſelf ſtill in jeopardy, ſhould the French 


Meet return, before he was favoured with a reinforce- 


ment. It was, however, a fortunate circumſtance, 
that on the zoth of July, the Renown of 50 guns 


from the Weſt Indies, the Raiſonable and Centurion 


of 64 and 50, from Halifax, and the Cornwall, a 74 
gun flip, of Admiral Byron' s ſquadron, all arrived 
ſingly at Sandy Hook. It is eaſy to conceive: what an 
agreeable ſight this was, both to the army and navy, 
who were in an uneaſy ſuſpence, both with regard to 
the intentions of the French ſquadron, and what was 
beſt to be done on that occaſion. 1 bough our fleet 


was ſtill inferior to that of the French, yet it was a for- 
tunate circumſtance that the Cornwall was in better 


condition than any. of the reſt of the fleet, hecauſe 
Lord Howe had no ſhips of equal force, to combat 


the large veſſels of the fleet of D'Eſtaing. This cir- 
cumſtance of the arrival of ſo many hips, raiſed the 
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a ſpiriis of our men, and rendered them all eager for | 

. fighting; bur the project of the French Admiral was | 

es as yet a ſecret, and our force was ſtill too much in- 

e ferior to riſque a battle in the open ſea. By what | 

ot means this ſcheme of the French failed is as yet a ſe- 

1d eret: It would appear that the miniſtry of France, in 

it concert with the commiſſioners from the colonies, had | 

ls formed a very rational plan of operation, which could | 

lg not have miſſed of its intended effect, under the ma- 

ch nagement of a ſkilful and jutre pid commander. | 

en D*Fftaing appears to have miſmanaged the execution 
F of this plan, for want of judgment, and not for want 

lis of courage. The ſeveral ſteps which he took upon 

ot il this occaſion were erroneous, and his conduct was 

Foy fraught with folly and i incapacity. Had he puſhed on 

ch his meaſures with vigour, as ſoon as he approached, 

ce: he could not have faileè of ſueceſs, but his lingering 

ce, without the bar for fo long a time, Was hires od 

ins imprudent, and void of wiſdom. | 

on The failure of this excellently contrived ſckeme; 


74 which had been founded in great wiſdom, by the 
ed French miniſtry, and the American deputies, at Paris, 


an for the furprize of the Britiſh fleet and army, either 

vy, on the Delaware or its borders, obliged the com- 

to mander to take new meaſures. He now fixed upon | 
Nas Rhode Ifland, as a place that would admit the mutual | 
ect and jpint operation of his new allies by ſea and land. 

or- This ſeems to have been the motive which determined 

ter D'Eſtaing to depart from Sandy Hook ; and for this 

E purpoſe General Sullivan aſſembled a number of 

Da 


troops in the neighbourhood of Providence, for” an 
invaſion of the iſland on its north end, from the con- 

che @tigent ; whilſt I was to enter the harbour of 
Newport, 
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Newport near its ſouthern extremity, and after de- 
ſtroying the ſhipping, by a powerful aſſault on the 


works facing the ſea, to place the Britiſh forces be- 
- tween two fires. On the 25th of July the French 


fleet blocked up, or entered the ſeyeral inlets, between 
which Rhode Ifland, and its adjoining leſſer iſlands, 


are encloſed, and which form a communication; more 
or leſs navigable in the different branches, between 
be open ſea and the back continent. The main body 
caſt anchor without Brenton's Lodge, about five 
miles from Newport; two of their line of battle 
| ſhips ran up to the Naraganſet paſſage and anchored 
off the north end of the iſland. of Conanicut, where 
they were ſhut up. ſeveral days from rejoining the 
fleet, by contrary winds; while ſome of their frigates, 


entering the Seconnet paſſage, occaſioned the blow. 


ing up the King-Fiſher loop. and two armed gallies, 
which could not otherwiſe, avoid falling i mio the Hands 
of their enemy. 

Major - General Sir Robert igot, who commanded 
the Britiſh forces, took every meaſure in the power 


of a brave and experienced officer, that could tend to 


vigorous and moſt obſtinare defence. The troops, 
artillery, and cattle, were immediately eonveyed from 
the iſland of Conanicur j the troops at the out · poſts 
of Rhode-lfland were in conſtant. readineſs, at the 
firſt ſignal, to join the main body; the works to the 
ſea were ſtrengthened by every poſſible mean; and 
the ſeamen belonging to the veſſels that were deltroy- 
ed, as well as thoſe that could be ſpared from others, 
were called to their favourite een * ge 
the ny 
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of thoſe channels and paſſages, which might have 

afforded them an opportunity of attacking the works 
with advantage. The royal frigates were removed 
as far from danger as poſſible; but as their loſs and 


deſtruction were inevitable, in the proſecution of the 


enemy's deſign, they were diſmantled of their artil- 
lery and ſtores, and the neceſſary meaſures taken for 
ſecuring the latter part of the alternative. Two op- 
poſite bays, in the inlets on the eaſtern and weſtern 
ſides of the iſland, compreſs it ſo much, as to form à 
kind of iſthmus, by which the ſouthern end, that 
ſpreads into the ocean, is connected with the main 
body. The town of Newport is juſt within this 


peninſula, and facing the iſland of Conznicut; the 


ſpace between both forming a bay, which includes or 


forms the harbour. The inlet to the harbour from 


the ſea, called the Middle Channel, is narrow, and 
encloſed by Brenton's Point, and the oppoſite point 
of Conanicut, which forms the ſouthern extremities 
of both iſlands, - A bar of high grounds, which croſ- 
ſes the iſthmus from channel to channel above New- 
port, was ſtrongly covered with lines, redoubts, and 
artillery; ſo that the peninſula might be conſidered as 
a garriſon, diſtinct from the reſt of the iſland, and 
under the protection of a ſuperior naval force, might 
in a great meaſure defy any attempts from the north- 
ern ſide, ſuppoſing that an enemy had made good its 
landing in ſuch circumſtances. But the enemy being 
maſters of the ſea, rendered the taſk of defence, under 
the apprehenſion of an attack on both ſides at the 


ſame time, exceedingly arduous. The commander 


had however, juſt before, received a reinforcement 


„„ of 


be tranſports (which muſt otherwiſe have fallen 
into the enemy's hands) were ſunk in different parts 
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of five battalions ; the troops were in een con- 
dition and ſpirit; and the body of ſeamen, both with 
reſpect to labour and danger, were no ſmall addition 
to their means of reſiſtance. ; 

The force deſtined againſt them by land, was not 
fo conſiderable as their information had ed them to 
apprehend. The buſineſs on that ſide, ſeems to have 
been committed moſtly, if not entirely, to the north- 
ern colonies, who were thoſe immediately concerned 
in the event. General Sullivan is, however, ſaid to 
have aſſembled about 10,000 men, of whom, at leaſt, 
half were compoſed of volunteers from New England 
and Connecticut. As the operations of the French 
fleet were regulated by thoſe of the army on the land, 
they continued inactive, until Sullivan was in condi- 
tion to paſs over from the continent to the north end 
of the iſland. On the 8th of Auguſt, finding that 

meaſure in forwardneſs, and the wind being favour- 
able, they entered the harbour under an eaſy ſail, 
-canyonading the town and batteries as they paſſed, 
receiving their fire without any material effect on 
either ſide. They anchored above the town, be- 
tween Goat-Iſland and Conanicut, but rather nearer 
to the latter, on which both the French and Ame- 


ricans had parties for ſome days. When it was diſ- 


Covered that the enemy intended to enter the har- 
bour, our commanders were thrown into the utmoſt 
'confuſion : They found it out of their power to pre- 
ſerve his majeſty's ſhips that were in that ſtation, and 


it was a great mortification to ſet fire to veſſels that 


were ſo neceſſary in thoſe parts, and of which they 
were likely to be in ſo much need, for the purpoſes 
of war, and ſafety to themſelves and the land forces. 


They were, however, obliged to-make a virtue of 
 neceſlity, 
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neceſſity, and to burn the Orpheus, Lark, Juno, and 
Cerberus frigates, and ſoon after to ſink the Flora 
and Falcon. Our people were now obliged to pur- 
ſue the meaſures which they had boaſted they had 
| driven the coloniſts to obſerve, and they found at this 
| time the poignant influence of that reflection, do as 
| you would be done by. Some of theſe officers and 
their crews had been engaged in burning expeditions 
| in ſeveral] parts of the coaſts of America; but the 
| | ſweetneſs of the application was now brought home 
to themſelves, and they began to feel the full force 
of their own practice, turned againſt them, aggrava- 
| ted with the grievous reflection, that they now ſut- 
fered no more than they well deſerved. The loſs of 
theſe frigates were at home conſidered as only a tri- 
fling matter, and the miniſtry and their friends, affect- 
ed to bear it ina very ſtoical manner. It was at the 
: ſame time ſufficiently manifeſt that they felt ſeverely 
the preſent diſaſter, though they ſpoke lightly there- 


5 | 
of, and wanted to have it otherwiſe believed. When 
Lord Howe received the news of the danger Rhode- 

. Iſland was in, from the French fleet and the Ame- 

- Tican troops, he was much perplexed what meaſures - 

to take. His ſquadron, notwithſtanding the late re- 


inforcements, was in many reſpects inferior to that of 
D*Eſtaing. The difference in point of number of 
a / ſhips was little, but there was a great difference with 
. reſpect to the number of men and the weight of me- 
| tal. It was dangerous to hazard an engagement in 
t theſe circumſtances, and without doing it, there was 
7 no hope of ſaving the iſland. The admiral was, how- 
3 ever, determined to attempt eyery thing which re- 
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ficult and hazardous, he did not deſpair of giving ſuch 
relief to the iſland, as would at leaſt, render it an ar- 
duous enterprize for the French to carry their deſigns 
into execution. He ſtudied all the collateral advan- 
tages that might be obtained to render his ſucceſs 
probable, and endeayoured to balance the ſuperio- 
rity of the enemy with ſuperior {kill and activity. He 
was indeed ſuperior, in point of number of ſhips, to 
the French admiral, for his ſquadron now conſiſted of 


one 74, ſeven 64. and five 50 gun ſhips, beſides ſeve- 


ral frigates z but the difference, in other reſpects, was 
manifeſt from the rates of the ſhips, the number of 
men, and the weight of metal. But every experiment 
that had the ſmalleſt degree of probability of ſucceſs 
on its fide, was now to be tried, and he was deter- 
mined that nothing ſhould be neglected that was in 
his power to perform. The narrows, in which the 


French ſquadron was now involved, gave ſome turns 


alf advantage, and the ignorance: of the French ma- 
Tiners, with regard to the inlets and paſſages, afford- 


ed ſtill a ſtronger evpectation that the large ſhips 


might be entangled in ſuch a manner as not to be of 


greater ſervice than lighter veſſels. Lord Howe had 


received advice that the French ſquadron were ſepa- 
rated, and fome of them involved in the channel, and 
the bulk of them lying without, afforded ſome reaſon 
to hope that he might bring on an engagement upon 
more equal terms than could have been expected. 
In the midſt of all the preparations and eagerneſs 
for action, there were ſeveral unavoidable interrup- 
tions which came in the way, that he couid not reach 


Rhode Iſland till the month of Auguſt, the day aſier 


the French fleet had entered the harbour. From the 


firuation in which the French fleet now lay, he Was 
enabled 
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enabled to keep a communication with General Pigotz 
but this was but indifferent conſolation, as the reſult 
was, that under the preſent circumſtance, the afford- 
ing him any eſſential relief was wholly impracticable. 
Information of this ſort was really worſe than nons 
at all, for it was ready to diſpirit the men upon land, 
and gave them reaſon to conjecture that matters were 
really worſe than they were. It muſt be allowed thar 
the ſituation of both our fleet and army was ſtill ex- 
ceedingly critical, and the wiſeſt officers amongſt 
them could but promite little upon the head- of any 
effort that they ſhould make on this occaſion. The 
circumſtances of both parties were ſuddenly altered 
by the change of the wind to the north eaſt, upon 
the following day, when the French admiral ſtood out 
to ſea with his whole fleet, thoſe in the paſſage of 
Naraganſet as well as thoſe in the port. Lord Howe 
very juſtly conſidered the weather gage too great an 
advantage to be added to the ſuperior force of the 


enemy, and contended for that object with all the 


{kill and judgment worthy of an able and experienced 
ſea officer. The French admiral, notwithſtanding the 
ſuperiority of his force, was as earneſt to preſerve 
this advantage, as the Engliſh was to gain it. This 
trial of ſkill in ſea operations prevented an engage- 
ment for all that day ; but the wind on the following 
day continuing adverſe to the deſigns of Lord Howe, 
he determined to make the beſt of the preſent cir- 
cumſtances, and to engage the enemy; forming the 
line in ſuch a manner as to be joined by three fire- 
chips, which were under the tow of as many 
frigates, All the preparations for this refo- 
lute engagement, and the whole deſign, were 


fruſtrated by a violent ſtorm that now aroſe, which 
made 
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made the warriors glad to lay aſide the thoughts of a 
battle for the preſent, and apply their utmoſt care and 
diligence to preſerve themſelves and their ſhips from 
being ſwallowed up in the midſt of the tempeſtuous 


billows. A ſtrong gale of wind, which gradually in- 


creaſed to a tempeſt, and continued for forty-eight 
hours, not only put off the engagement by ſeparating 
the fleets, for the preſent, but ſhattered them in ſuch 
A manner, and cauſed ſo much damage on both ſides, 
as rendered an engagement, for ſome time, imprac- 
ticable. Some people ofa particular way of thinking, 
were ready to obſerve, that the providence which 


raiſed this ſtorm, was more favourable to our fleet, 


than the merits of the cauſe it was engaged in deſerv- 
ed, and that Lord Howe, who in his own heart did 
not approve of the war, but was merely influenced 
by a point of honour, ought to have acknowledged 
the hand of providence, and given up the purſuit of a 
cauſe which his conſcience diſapproved. It is moſt 
probable, had an engagement happened. that our 
fleet muſt have ſuffered a defeat, which would have 
been of direful conſequence to the army, and alſo to 
the whole nation. The ſtorm was one of thoſe acci.. 
dents, that was violent in the operation, but ſalutary 
in its effects, and in all appearance was the inſtrumenc 
of ſaying our fleet. 
Both fleets ſuffered greatly in this tempeſt ; the 

French felt it ſeverely, having two of their capital 


ſhips diſmaſted, and others much ſhattered. We 
are informed, by our accounts of this tempeſt, that 


ſome untoward ſituations, and unuſual circumſtances 
were produced by this conflict of the elements. That 
the Languedoc of 9o guns, the French admiral's own 


lüp, had loſt her maſts, and was met in that condition 
by 
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by the Renown, Captain Dawſon, on the evening of 
the 13th, who attacked her with ſuch fury, as well 
as judgment and advantage, that no doubt could have 
been entertained of the event if the day-light had 
continued: But the 'darkneſs of the night, and freſn- 
neſs of the gale, whole violence was not yet ceaſed, 
compelled Capt. Dawſon to give ovgr the attack, 
after he had poured ſeveral broadfides into her, and 


had, beſides other apparent damage, ſhot away her 


rudder. He js, however, ſaid to have laid to, all the 
night, as cloſely as poſſible, with an intention to renew. 
the attack in the morning; but the appearance of 
ſix Freach men of war, by whom he was chaced at 
day-light, and who were ſuppoſed to be led that way 

by the noiſe; of the firing, put an end to Dawſon's. 
hope, and relieved the French admiral from his urgent 
diſtreſs. This matter is differently related by ſome 
who pretend to know this affair. The Renowa was 
ſeyerely handled by this diſmaſted French veſſel, and 
received ſo much damage from her heavy metal, that 
it was with difficulty ſhe made her eſcape ; and that, 
though ſhe had continued her operation, it would have 
been doubrful whether ſhe might not have been ſent 
to the bottom. That the reſolution to make her eſ- 
cape, proceeded as much from her preſent diſtreſs, as 
from the fear of the approaching ſhips. She howe- 
ver fortunately got clear, without her prize, and with 
ſome degree of gladneſs that ſhe was not made a 


prize herſelf. It is very remarkable that the fame 


good and evil fortune happened to the Preſton, Com- 
modore Hotham, another 50 gun ſhip, which fell in 
with the Tonnant, a French 80 gun ſhip, which ſhe 
would have taken, provided fortune and power had 


favoured her deſigu. The French ſhip had only her 
| main - maſt 
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main-maſt ſtanding, and the Commodore attacked her 
briſkly, with the fame ſpirit and effect with which 
Capt. Dawſon had engaged the Languedoc. But 
the vight again came on, and the next morning 
brought the French fleet to aſſiſt the Tonnant, and 


difappoint the Commodore, as had happened to the 


Renown before. That two ſuch remarkable caſes 
might happen, ſo exactly like one another, is not im- 
poſſible, though the probability thereof is not ſo very 
manifeſt; and conſidering how ready our Engliſh ſea- 
men ate to magnify their own valour, and diſcredit 
that of the French, it affords rather, ground to be- 
eve that there is ſome what of hyperbole in the hiſ- 
tory of this affair. Not only the French, but ſome 
of our own men who were concerned in whe action, 
have ſaid that it was neither in the power of the Re- 
non nor the Preſton, to have taken the ſhips they 
were engaged with, and that, after the engage- 
ment, they were glad to get off with the loſs 
they themſelves had ſuſtained. It was certainly brave 
in Captain Dawſon and Commodore Hotham, to give 
fome broadſides to two large ſhips in diſtreſs; but as 


they themſelves had ſhared of the ſtorm, and met with 


their own misfortunes, it is not very probable that 
they were able to take two ſuch great ſhips, with ſo 
large a number of men on board, and carrying ſuch 
faperior metal. It was happy that they eſcaped, 
after having ſhewn their intrepidity for the honour 
of the Britiſh flag. 

The ſtories that are told concerning the acts of 
proweſs on this occaſion, which were introduced by 


means of this tempeſt, have much the appearance of 


ſome of the epiſodes which Homer introduces concern- 


ing the Trojan War, where ſome moſt deſperate en- 


gagements 
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ments were fought between particular heroes, where- 
in both eſcaped, after having done all that brave men 
could do, by the favour of ſome interpoſition of 
providence, which ſnatched the victory out of the 
hands of thoſe who were juſt upon the Pome: of con- 
quering, 

Advantages did not wholly end one ſide during 
this tempeſt; both ſides had their turns of proſpect 
of advantage with ſimilar diſappointments, The Iſis 
of 50 guns, Capt. Raynor, was eagerly chaced by a 


French 74 gun ſhip, ſuppoſed either to have been the 


Zele or Cæſar. The French ſhip was much the bet- 
ter ſailor, and the ſituation, with reſpect to the ſtorm, 
was the ſame, they having both eſcaped the effects of 
its fury. In this unequal conteſt, in which the great- 


eſt reſolution and ſkill is ſaid to have been diſplayed, 


a cloſe and deſperate engagement was maintained 
with the greateſt obſtinacy on both ſides, for an 
hour and a half, and within the diſtance of piſtol-ſhot. 
At the end of that time the Ifis had obtained fo ma- 
nifeſt a ſuperiority in the action, that the French 
ſhip was glad to put before the wind, and call in the 
aid of all her ſails to eſcape from ſo determined an 
enemy. The Iſis had ſuffered ſo much in her maſts 
and rigging as to be incapable of attempting a pur- 
ſuit. The hiſtory of this action given in our papers, 
has more the appearance of à novel, than of an im- 
partial account of matters of fac. Fhe ſtories 
are ſo inge niouſty introduced, the valour of par- 
ties diſplayed in a certain light, and after each fide 


has acted the part aſſigned them, either ſome freſh 


gale of wind, or fails, are called in to ſaye the 
one and diſappoint. the other of victory. Fhe 


Qqq | accounts 
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accounts of this ſtorm, and the ſeyeral incidental en- 
gagements which happened on this occaſion, may in 
- ſome diſtant period afford a foundation for à tolerable 
epic poem, which may equal, it not exceed, the wars 
of Troy, and hand down the atchievements of the 


Engliſh and the French at Rhode Iland, to future ge; 


nerations. | 
Our hiſtorians akiets that it is not ef to deter- 


mine whether to admire more the gallantry exhib'ted 


in this ſingular action, or the modeſty of the brave 
commander, in his account of it. This was indeed fo 
extreme, that his admiral was obliged in ſome degree - 
to ſupply the defect, by acquainting the admiralty, 
that the hononr of the day was not more owing to 
the reſolution of the captain, or the intrepidity of his 
officers and crew, than to the profeſſional ſkill and 


ability of the former. Without derogating from the 


Kill or intrepidity of Capt. Raynor, it is plain that 
there was more of neceſſity than choice, in this en · 
gagement with this French ſhip; and that whatever 
advantage he had gained, it did not amount to any 
more than ſaving his own ſhip, as the French veſſel 


continued to have the uſe of maſts and rigging, of 


which the Iſis was deprived. Neither does it appear, 
Whether it was the ſtorm that ſeparated them, or that 
it was a matter of choice i in the Frenchman to get 


off. 
There is no manner of doubt but as the Eogliſh 


fleet behaved well, and the honour and bravery of 


the Britiſh commanders and ſailors might have been 
fully repreſented, without warping in ſo much of the 
marvellous, as to give. impartial enquirers reaſon to 


call in queſtion the truth of the hiſtory. There was 


nothing 


__ 
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nothing which happened, but what might have been 
expected from the abilities of Lord Howe and the 
officers that were under his command z but thoſe cir- 
cumſtantial acedunts of the battle in the ſtorm, appear 
rather ſomewhat romantic to be admitted into hiſto 

without ſome grains of allowance. Our partialiry 
for our countrymen ought not to lead us to embelliſh 
matters ſo much, as to exceed thoſe rules of proba4 
bility which the nature of things admits of; for in 
exaggerating too much, partieular ciredmſtinees; the 
truth of hiſtory is liable to be ſuſpected. There are 
ſome things that, by great exertions of Kill and in- 
trepedity, are in the power of brave men to effect; 
and on ſome particular occaſions do happen, and can 
be well atteſted; but a connefed chain of marvellous 
exploits, where ſtorms and tempeſts throw all into 
confuſion, has not a fafficient degree of probability. 

The lofs of men was conſiderable on both ſides, 

i6ugh according to our accounts, the French loſt a' 
great deal more than we did. Mr Bougainville, the 


famous and philoſophical navigator, who was com- 


mander of the ſhip thar engaged Capt. Raynor, is 
ſaid to have loſt his arm in the action. The loſs in 
the Iſis is ſaid to have been very trifling; but this is 
according to the ordinary reckoning of all exploits in 
this American war. The concealment of our Joſs 
has been one of the conſtant ſchemes of the miniſtry 
to keep up the ſpirits of the people, and to hide the 
malignity of their own miſmanagement from the eye 
of the public. The young Duke of Ancaſter is ſaid 
to have acquired great honour in this action: He 
acted as a volunteer, and behaved nobly. Had he 
lived and been employed in the ſervice of his country, 
he 


hr 4b 2 


he. promiſed to have been an ornament to the Britiſh 


nation; but by a premature death, his country was 
deprived of one of its ornaments, and from whom ſhe 
had reaſon.to expect the moſt eflential ſervices, 
The Britiſh ſquadron ſuffered conſiderably in the 
lorm,. and though, according to the beſt accounts, 
it was not ſo much damaged as that of the French, 
yet the damages were ſo conſiderable, as to keep the 
ſhips at Sandy-Hook and New York ſome time, to 
repair their loſs, which hindered them from purſuing 
thoſe advantages which they are ſaid to have gained. 
On the 2oth of Auguſt the French fleet returned to 
Node - Iſland, where they anchored without the har- 
bour, and failed! from thence to Boſton en the 22d, 
in order to repair their ſhattered ſhips. Lord Howe, 
with great expedition, got his fleet repaired, and 
purſued with great earneſtneſs, hoping to overtake 
them before they reached Boſton, but in this he was 
diſappointed. Our expectations at home were great - 
ly raiſed by the extravagant accounts which the mi- 


niſterial agents had publiſhed concerning the advan- 


tages which Admiral Howe had gained over D'Eſtaing, 


and we were given to expect that not only the whole 


French fleet would be deſtroyed, but that Boſton 
would ſoon be reduced by the Engliſh admiral. 
Tidings of this atchievement were for ſome time 
expected, and people were impatient to hear af the 
total ruin of the French fleet and the recovery of Boſ- 
ton; when, inſtead of this, they received the news 


of an American army landed on Long-Iſland. Gen. 


Sullivan had landed on the north end of that iſland, in 
the month of Auguſt, with a defign to co-operate 


with D'Eſtaing and the French troops which he had 
h 6 on 
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on board his ſhips. On the very day that D*Eſtaing 
went out of the harbour ro meet Lord Howe, Gen.. 


Sullivan landed off Howland-Ferry, and had the. 


French fleet ſucceeded in their enterprize, the ruin 
of our army had been inevitable. The weather was 
extremely bad, and prevented his getting up his ſtores 
for ſome days, and of courſe retarded the progreſs 
of his army. On the 17th they however broke 
ground on Honeyman's hill near the Britiſh works, 
and began to conſtruct batteries and form lines, of 

approach. This alarmed our forces much, becauſe 
though they did not much dread an attack upon their 
front, they were yet afraid, that, while they were en · 
gaged with Sullivan in front, they ſhould be attacked 
in the rear, or inthe flanks, by the French land forces, 
which they heard were aboard the fleet. Our troops 
were however as active as poſhble, and prepared to 
make the beſt defence they could. This was a fad 
change of ſituation to the Britiſh troops, which they 

had now experieneed ever ſince they left Philadel- 
phia. On other occaſious they had been accuſtomed 
to attack and purſue, but now they were obliged to 
ſtand upon the defenſive. It has been obſerved that 
General Pigot was under no great apprehenſion from 
the force upon his front; the general object of ap- 
prehenſion was the concurrent aſſault of D Eſtaing 


on the town and works towards the water, but the 


great point of danger was his landing a body of 
troops on the ſouthern peninſula, which would have 
laid the garriſon open in the rear, whillt they were 
deſperately engaged in the front and flank, in defence 
of their works, 


Lord 
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Lord Howe's arrival in this ctitical inſtant, happily 
removed theſe apprehenſions of danger, in a great 
meaſure, and D' Eſtaing's departure to Boſton re- 
moved them entirely. The French admiral did not 
act wiſely in ſailing out of the harbour to meet Lord 
Howe. He was ſecure in that ſtation, againſt a much 
ſuperior force than what Lord Howe commanded, 
and might have continued in the harbour, in ſpite of 
all that the Engliſh admiral could have done. The 
nature of the port, the narrowneſs of the paſſage 
from the ſea, with the means of defence afforded by 
the ifland of Conanieut, which was occupied by him- 
ſelf and his allies, formed altogerher ſuch a ſtrong ſe- 
curity to his fleet, that ſcarcely any naval ſuperiority 
could have juſtified any attempt upon it. He ought 
in the firſt place io have ſecured his main object, 
which was now ein his power, before he put to fea, 
to engage or ſeek for Lord Howe. In this caſe he 
would have fulfilled the defign of his commiſſion, and 
given effectual aid to his allies, whom he came to aſ- 
fiſt. It muſt have been either vanity or ſtupidity that 
governed him ot this occaſion, for he loſt the beſt op- 
portunity he poſſibly could have wiſhed for, to have 
given an effectual blow to Great Britain. It was 
thought that his vanity was the principal cauſe of this 
falſe ſtep which he took. The glory of conquering 
an Engliſh admiral of fo great a name, and vanquiſh- 
ing a ſquadron of Engliſh' men of war, was thought 
to be the temptation that ſedueed the Count 
D' Eſtaing into that error into which he now fell. It 
is exceedingly amazing that vanity ſhould have fo far 
bewildered his imagination, as to make himſelf a fool 
to the world, by giving up a certainty in hopes of 
| what 
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what was very uncertain, But it appears ſlill more 


ſtrange that he ſhould have neglected to retrieve his 
error when he had it again in his power, when he re- 
turned to anchor the ſecond time before Rhode. Iſland. 


For if he had entered the harbour, and co- operated 


with the Americans, after he came back, in conform- 
ity with their earneſt expectations, the ſtate of the 
garriſon would have been very perilous, and he would 
have had a fair opportunity of regaining, by one 


ſtroke, the failure of ſucceſs in his grand ſcheme. 


He would have now had an opportunity of concilia- 
ting the affections of his new allies, who were not a 
little diſguſted at his former unſucceſsſul proceedings, 


by giving them an idea, which they were not very 


ready to eatertain, of the vigour and efficacy of the 
French councils and arms. It has: been obſerved, 
with a great degree of truth, that his two diſmaſted 
ſhips could not have been repaired, nor the reſt of 
his ſquadron refitted, at Rhade-Ifland ; but as they 
might, have continued fate there for any length of 
time, if he had ſucceeded in his object, this objection 
does not appear to be of ſufficient weight for its being 


abandoned. But it is probable that there were other 


reaſons for his abandoning that ſituation, and the pro- 
je& which he had firſt in view. He probably had 
heard of Admiral Byron's ſquadron being near at 
hand, and was afraid of being blocked up in Rhode-_ 
land harbour, where he could not repair nor refit 
his ſhattered fleet, and could not tell by what means 
be might get out of that ſtation, and his whole fleet 
might have been loft for want of reparation, or fallen 
a prey to the enemy that was watching an opportu- 
, nity to deſtroy ir. It is, upon the whole, manifeſt 
that the Count D'Eftaing was not ſufficiently qualified 
ſor” 
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for executing that project which ſeems intended, by 


ſending that fleet to America. The whole of his 


conduct appears irrational and prepoſterous, fraught 
with folly and inconſiſtency. Both his conduct at 


Sandy-Hook, and his going out to ſea to meet Lord 


Howe, were actions, rather of a man that was not en- 
dowed with reaſon, than of an admiral entruſted 
with ſuch an important command. He ſeems to have 
paid no regard to the neceſſity of his new allies, who 
had been ſeduced through hopes of his afliſtance, to 
land their troops on Rhode-Ifland, with a deſign of 
drawing hence the Britiſh forces. The Americans 
complain loudly of his conduct; both the army on the 
Hand and the northern colonies exclaimed, That they 
nad been led into an expedition of prodigious ex. 
pence, labour, trouble, and danger, under the aſſu- 
rance of the moſt effective operations of the French 
fleet: That under this ſandtion they had committed 
their lives and liberties on the invaſion of an ifland, 
where, without a naval force and protection, they 
were likely to be encloſed like wild beaſts, in a toil: 
and, That in this ſituation they were firſt deferted for 
a vain and fruitleſs purſuit, and then totally abandon. 
ed, at the very time that they had brought the buſi- 
neſs, on their fide, to the point of accompliſhment. 

' + The coloniſts ſaw plainly through the miſconduct 
of the French admiral, and judged of it in its true 
light : They perceived his vanity, pride, and want 
of condutt, and ſpoke freely of both, though they ob- 
ſerved decency in their expreſſions. By this fooliſh 
proceeding | the Americans upon the iſland were 
brought into great danger, both by the deſertion of 
the New-Englapd and the Connecticut volunteers, 


and 
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ſome diviſion. of thoſe that remained with him. It 
is ſaid that thoſe that remained were ſcarcely equal 
in number to the garriſon of Engliſh troops that were 
upon the iſland. Sullivan, on this preſſing occaſion, 
aRed the part of a wiſe and prudent commander, and 
extricated himſelf out of this difficulty in a manner 
that would have done honour to the greateſt of ge- 
nerals ; and his troops behaved like veterans of the 
firſt rank. His management, in the whole, was di- 
rected with che moſt conſummate wiſdom. 

General Sullivan having begun to ſend off his hea- 
vy artillery and baggage on the 26th of Auguſt, he 
retreated from his lines on the 29th; and though he 
was cloſely purſued and attacked vigorouſly and re- 
peatedly in every quarter where there was an open= 
ing made, yet the Britiſh forces could make no im- 
preſſion upon his troops, ſo as to interrupt their 
march, till they had reached the north end of 
the iſland, which they did with very little loſs. So 
well had he taken his meaſures, and ſo judiciouſly 
had he choſen his poſts, that the utmoſt vigour of the 
Britiſh troops could not make any impreſſion upon 
his forces, ſo as to gain any advantage of any conſe- 
quence. It was the cauſe of no ſmall chagrin to the 
Britiſh troops that they could not gain agy advantage 
over a number of militia, not ſuperior to themſelves 
in any thing except a general, who had planned his 
march in ſuch a manner, that it was impoſſible for the 
Britiſh troops to attack them with any hope of ſuc- 
ceſs. When Sullivan reached the north end of the 
iſland, he was, from the nature of the ground, and 
the ſituation of his poſts, in a ſtate of ſecurity. He 
had now time to paſs his army over by way of Briſtol 
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and Hoy land Ferries, on the night of the $oth, to the 


continent withour interruption; It was a fortunate 
eiteumſtanee for General Sullivan, that he was gone 
from the iſland at the time when General Clinton ar. 
rived, which was foon after he had reached the con- 
tinent j for the united force of Clinton and Pigot 
would have been much more than à match for Sulli- 
ran's troops. Time and experience produces ſtrange 
effects, and removes differences that ſome people ac. 
count impoſſible. The Americans, who had in the 
beginning of the war, been the ſport of Great Britain, 
and the object of the ridicule of her officers and ſol- 


diers, were now become the moſt reſpe&table anta- 


goniſts, and in fome inſtances, Rane to her beſt 
troops. 

Lord Howe, after having tefirted ** fleer with al 
the expedition he could, failed for the Bay of Boſton 
on the ſame day that General Sullivan abandoned 
Rhode-Hand, but upon his arrival found, to his 
great mottification, that D'Eſtaing had got there be- 
fore Him. His vexation was increafed, when he 
found by a cloſe inſpection, that he was effectually 
coveted in Natiraſket Road, by the batteries erected, 
and the means of defence taken by the Americans 
and the French on the adjacent points amd iſſands, 
that an attack upon him was utterly impracticable, 
with any proſpect of ſoccefs at advantage. It was 
expected at home, from the miniſterial accounts that 
were publiſhed, that both Boſton and the French 


— would ſoon fall into the hands of our navy, as 


the ir were faid to be in want of all things ne- 
0 ary; and Boſton was in a very wretched ſituation, 
am of — orien, and in no ſtate of de- 


fence. 
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tence. To enforce theſe ſuggeſiions, it was rgport- 
ed that an irreconcileable variance had ariſen between 


the French troops and ſailors, and the rownſmen, on 


account of the former ſaying maſs, and performing 
other ſervices of the Church of Rome, in the city of 
Boſton; That the caloniſts had refuſed to ſupply 

P' Eſtaing's fleet with neceſſary proviſion; and that 


al things tended to an open rupture between the 
coloniſts and the French. The aflurance and plau- 


ſibility with which theſe reports were publiſhed, 
made them gain credit for a time, among thoſe who 


did not enter deeply into an enquiry concerning their 
authenticity; but in a ſhort time they were found to 
be mere contrixances of court paragraph Writers, 
intended to keep up the ſpirits of the people at home, 
and to prevent the ſtocks from falling below the 


ſtandard of national credit. 


When the hopes of the nation ſubſided, with re- 
gard ta che ſucceſs of our fleets in America, for no 
account was as yet received concerning Admiral By- 


ron, che merchants concerned in the Weſt India 
trade began to be greatly alarmed for the fate of the 
- Hands, in which the greateſt part of their fortunes 
Was contained. They waited in a body, upon Lord 


Sandwich, and Lord George Germain, acquainting 


them, That ſince the laſt cemonſirance relative to the 
protection of their properties in the Leeward Illands, 
they had been rouzed to a more immediate ſenſe of 


their danger, by the capture of Dominica ; a capture, 


the ſuddenneſs of which, and the caly manner in 
which it was effected, that could but give them the 


ſtrongeſt fears about many more of the.iſlands, where 


than 
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than fifty millions of money: They therefore prayed 
their lordſhips, particularly the Firſt Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, that they would take ſuch meaſures as to 
themſelves ſeemed moſt fitting, for the further ſecu- 
rity and protection of thoſe iſlands. They received 
for anſwer from Lord Sandwich, ** That the Board 

of admiralty, no doubt, had the general protection of 
commerce at heart, but that the Count D' Eſtaing's 
fleet had ſo much diſarranged all the purpoſes of that 
board, that a home defence was to be the firſt ob- 
ject. Upon this they aſked his lordſhip whether he 
had any poſitive information, that the Count D'Eſtaing 
had gone again to the Weſt Indies. To which he 
anſwered, he did not at preſent poſitively know, but 
that if he bad, Admiral Byron Had orders to purſue 
him wherever he went, and he hoped would be ſoon 
able to give a good acconnt of him. The ſame Body 
renewed their application three days afier, for the 
protection of their property, with greater earneſtneſs, 
on account of ſome freſh advices they had received, 
but receired the ſame anſwer. Ty then called upon 


r 


retired. Some time the year — the Firſt Lord 
of the admiralty had publicly declared, that he hada 
fleet ready, ſufficient to combat the whole force of 
the Houſe of Bourbon, but now he ſufficiently? hinted 
thar there was neceſlity of home defence, and that he 
was not able to keep the French from our own coaſts. 
Though money had been granted for building and 
mannibg a fleet according to the deſite of the mini- 
ſtry, yet now we were become the ſport of the 


Houſe of Bourbon, and forced to defend our alt 
coa 8 
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- coaſts againſt a French invaſion.” This made the Firſt | 


Lord of the Admiralty appear exceedingly mean in 


the eyes of the public, and made Britain look little 
in the view of all the powers of Europe; which! in 
rhe laſt reign, under the influence of a miniſter of true 


capacity, had made France and Spain yield in all 


quarters of the world, and all the nations of Europe 


pay her proper reſpect. Meanneſs and treachery to 
the public, had marked eyery fooiſtep of the preſent 


- miniſtry, and falſhood and folly had diſgraced 9 7 
counſels ever ſince they came into office. 


It was not for want of information that the * 


| ralty ſuffered the French fleet to get the ſtart of them 
in going to America; for upon the 11th of April 
they were informed that D'Eſtaing was to ſail from 
Toulon between the '12th and 1 5th of thar month, 


with ten ſhips of the line and five frigates; but it was 


ſaid the deſtination of that fleet was not known. 
Upon the 13th of April the Admiralty alſo received 
advice, that D'Eſtaing had arrived at Toulon the 


27th of March with unlimited powers, and had added 


two ſhips to his ſquadron ; and on the 2 1ſt of April, 

they were informed that after the arrival of DEſ- 
taing at Toulon, the work was doubled to compleat 
that armament. A liſt of his whole fleet, with the 
number of guns and the names of the commanders, 


was received on the 27th of April, with an account 


of his intention of failing the next morning, and on 


the ſame day advice was received by expreſs, of 


| Count D'Eſtaing's ſquadron having ſer fail the 1 3th, 


at four in the afternoon, with a fair wind. Vet not- 


' withſtanding this information, the French fleet. was 
e to paſs the Straits without oppoſition, and. 


Was 
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was in che American ſeas — fleet was ready 
to ſail. This negligence or incapacity of che Fixſt 
Lord of the Admiralty, was much blamed by the 
nation, and even by ſome of. the beſt friends of the 
miniſtry, who were now aſhamed of his conduct, be- 
cauſe he had boaſted ſo much and done nothing. 
The alarm which D'Eſtaing's fleet created among 
the traders to the Weſt Indies, produced a petition | 
do the king, from the planters and merchants, trading | 
to thoſe parts, herein they repreſent, That, on ; 
the commencement of the unhappy diviſions between 1 
this kingdom and the colonies in. North America, 
being impreſſed with a proper ſenſe of duty to his | 
Majeſty, and of the circumſtances of their ſituation, t 
they /repreſenced to his miniſters their apprehenſions I 
of the dangers and diſtrefles to which the Sugar | 
Illands were neceffarily expoſed : That the fatal con- 
ſequences thus apprehended, had in a great meaſure f 


been unhappily experienced, during the laſt three e 
Fears, by a general ſcarcity of proviſions in all the ſ 
- Hands, (in ſome of them nearly approaching to a fa- 2 
mine) and by want of almoſt every article, eſſential to C 
the culture of their plantations ; ſo that their eſtates " 
and property had been conſiderably impaired in value, fe 
and continued expoſed to future diminution; whillt . 

their effects were captured on the high ſeas, to a p 
very great amount: That although they had early 
and anxiouſly repreſented to his majeſty's miniſters, Nt 
the neceſſity of an adequate protection for the iſlands, la 
they had now to lament, from the loſs of Dominica, ce 
and the imminent. danger of other iſlands, that the Þ! 
frequent applications which they had made for pro- liz 
tection, had not had the died effect: That they in 


Were 
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were now in the moſt anxious ſtate of ſuſpence, from 
the delay of the fuccours from New York to the 
Leeward iſlands, which had been ſo unſeaſonably 
afforded, as to leave all thoſe iſlalds expoſed to the 
further hoſtile attempts of the enemy. And though 
the aſſurances of protection given to them by his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters, had tended to remove their immedi. 
ate apprehenſions, yet they appeared too general and 


© precarious to quiet their minds, as to the ſafety of the 


Leeward Iſlands; whilſt the important iſland of Ja- 
maica had been left almoſt to its own efforts; which, 
from the comparatively fmall number of white Inha- 
birants, were become peculiarly fevere, and, joined 
to the ſuſpenſion of culture neceſſarily conſequent on 
military duty, muſt in time prove ruinous; a naval 
force being the principal ſecurity of the iſlands in 
eneral. Labotiring under the weight of theſe ca- 
amities, they ſaid they could not avoid further humbly 
expreſſing to his majeſty, their melancholy apprehen- 
ſions, leſt the deſolating ſyſtem, which appeared to 


them to have been lately denounced by his majeſty's 


commiſſioners in North America, might be produc- 
tive of conſequences, to them, at preſent; not fully 
foreſeen, nor ſufficiently foreſeen by his majeſty's ſer- 


vants. What moſtly alarmed the merchants, whoſe 
property was chiefly in thoſe iſlands, was, that the 


rench and Americans ſhould practice, according to 


| the ſyſtem publicly avowed by the commiſſioners, and 


lay waſte and deſtroy all the iſlands as far as they 
could, The merchants were not ſingular in their ap- 


prehenſions on this head; for thirty-one lords in par- 


liament expreſſed the ſame feats and apprehenſions, 
in their diſſent from a vote of the higher houſe, Ve- 
Þ cember 
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cember 7, this year, upon an addreſs to his majeſty, 
to expreſs the diſpleaſure of that houſe, againſt the 
manifeſto of the commiſhoners, concerning the cruel 
meaſures that, were threatened in that manifeſto. 
When the queſtion was put upon the motion, it was, 
by a great majority, rejected, and the following rea- 
ſons of diſſent from the vote; were given by 31 
lords, which ſnew their minds on the ſubect. 

I. Becauſe the public law of nations, in affirmance 
of the dictates of nature and the precepis of revealed 


religion, forbids us to reſort to the extremes of war 


upon our own opinion of their experience, or in any 
caſe to carry on war for the purpoſe of deſolation. 


We know that the rights of war are odious, and, in- 


ſtead of being extended upon looſe conſtructions and 

| ſpeculations. of danger, ought to be bound up and 
limited by all the reſtraints of the moſt rigorous con- 
ſtruction. We are ſhocked to ſee the firſt la w of na- 
ture, ſelf· preſer vation, perverted and abuſed into a 
principle deſtructive of all other laws; and a rule laid 
down, by which our own ſafety is rendered incompa- 
tible with the proſperity of mankind, Thoſe objects 
of war, which cannot be compaſſed by fair and ho- 

nourable hoſtility, ought not to be compaſſed ar all. 

An end that has no means, but ſuch as are unlaw- 
ful, is an unlawful end. The Manifeſto expreſsly 
founds the change it announces, from a qualified and 
mitigated wat to 4 war of extremity and deſolation, 
on the cefrainty that the provinces muſt be indepen- 
dent, and muſt become an acceſſion to the ſtrength of 
an enemy. In the midft of the calamities, by which 
our loſs of empire has been preteded and accompa- 
nied; in the midſt of our apprehenſions for the far- 


ther ealamities which impend over us, it is a matter 
| | "oa = of 
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of freſh grief and accumulated ſhame, to ſee, from a 
commiſſion under the great ſeal of this kingdom, a 
declaration for deſolating a vaſt continent, ſolely be- 
cauſe we had not the reaſon to retain, or the erg 
to ſubdue it. 

11. Becauſe the avowal of a deliberate purpoſe of 
violating the law of nations muſt give an alarm to 
every ſtate in Europe; all commonwealths have a 
concern in the law, and are its natural avengers. At 
this time, ſurrounded by enemies and deſtitute of 
all allies, it is not neceſſary to ſharpen and embitter 
the hoſtility of declared foes, or to provoke to enmi- 
mity neutral ſtates. -We truſt, that by the natural 
ſtrengih of this kingdom we are ſecured from a fo- 
reign conqueſt, but no nation is ſecured from the in- 
vaſion and incurſions of enemies. And it feems to 
us the height of phrenſy, as well as wickedneſs to 
expoſe this country to cruel depredations, and other 
outrages too ſhocking to mention (but which are all 
contained in the idea of the extremes of war and de- 
ſolation) by eſtabliſhing a falſe, ſhameful,. and per- 
nicious maxim, that, where we haves no intereſt to 
preſerve, we are called upon by neceſſity to deſtroy. 
This kingdom has long enjoyed a profound internal 
peace, and has flouriſhed'abore all others in its arts 
and enjoyments in that happy ſtate. It has been the 
admiration of the world for its cultivation and its 
plenty for the comforts of the poor, the fptendor of 
the rich, and the content and profperity of all. This 
ſituation of ſafety may be attributed to the greatneſs 
of our power. It is more becoming, and more 
true, that we ought to attribute that ſafety, and the 
power which procured i ir, to the antient juſtice, honour, 
Yomaniy, aud generofity of the kingdom, which 

8. brought 
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brought Jown the bleſſing of 8 on a people 
who made their proſperity a benefit to the world, 

and intereſted all nations in cheir fortune, whole ex- 
ample of mildneſs and benignity at once humanized 
others, and rendered itſelf inviolable. In departing 
from thoſe ſolid principles, and vainly truſting. to the 
fragility. of human force, and to the efficacy of arms, 
rendered impotent by their perverſion, we lay down 
Principles, and furniſh examples of the moſt atrocious 
barbarity. We are to dread; that all our power, 
peace, and opulence, ſhould vaniſh like a dream, and 


that the cruelties which ve think ſafe to exerciſe, 


' becauſe their immediate object is remote, may be 
brought to the coaſts, perhaps to the nne of this 
kingdom. , 

eis Recauſe, if the explanation, given in debate, 
be expreſſive of the true ſenſe of the article in the 
manifeſto, ſuch explanation ought to be made, and 
by as high authority as that under which the excep- 
tionable article was originally publiſhed. The natu- 
ral and obvious ſenſe vindicates, that the extremes of 
war had hitherto, been checked: That his majeſty's 
| generals had hitherto, forborne (upon principles of 
benignity and policy) to deſolate the country; but 
that the whole nature and future conduct of the war 


muſt be changed, in order to render ihe American 


acceſſion of as little avail, to France, as poſſible. This, 


in our apprehenſions, conveys, a menace of carrying 


the var to extremes, and to deſolate, or it means 
nothing. And, 'as ſome ſpeeches i in the Houſe (how- 
ever. palliated), and as ſome ads of ſingular cruelty, 
and perfectly conformable to the apparent ideas in 
the manifeſto, have lately been exerciſed, it becomes 
the more neceſſary, for the honour and ſafety of this 


nation 
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nation, that this explanation ſhould be made. As it 
is refuſed, we have only to clear ourſelves to our con- 
ſciences, to our country, to our neighbours, and to 
| every individual who may ſuffer in conſequence of this 
atrocious menace, of all part in the guilt, or in the 
evils that may become its puniſhment, And we chufe 
to draw ourſelves out, and to diſtinguiſh ourfelves to 
poſterity, as not being che firſt to renew, to approve, 
or to tolerate the return of that ferocity and barbariſm 
in war, which a. beneficent religion, enlightened 
manners, and true military honour, 3 ſor a _ 
time baniſhed from the Chriſtian world. 1750 
” Amidft all the horrors of war, and the ende 
of battles, dur officers and army, on occaſions, re- 
laxed into the moſt childiſh and trifſing diverſions. 
When Sir William Howe was about to come away to 
England, and leave the army, out of reſpe@ to him, 
the following miſcellaneous entertainment was exhl- 
bited, which I ſhall give in the words of a letter from 
p an officer to his correſpondent in London. 
. For the firſt time in my life I write to you with 
f unwillingneſs. The ſhip that carries Sir William 
t 
r 
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Howe will convey. this letter to you; and not even 
the pleaſure of converſing with my friend, can ſecure 
me from the general dejection I ſee around me, or re- 


: | move the ſhare [| muſt take in the univerſal regre: and 
_ difappointment which his approaching departure hath 
4 ſpread throughout the whole army, We ſee him 
. taken from us at a time when we moſt ſtand in need 
. of fo ſkilful and popular a commander. When the 
a experience of three years, and the knowledge he 
8 hath acquired of the country and people, have added 
is to _ 6 we always 3 in his conduct and 


n 1M abilitie 
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abilities. Vou know he was ever: afavourite with the 
military; but the affection and attachment all ranks 
of officers in his army bear him, can only be known 
by thoſe who have at this time ſeen them in their ef. 

fects. I do not believe there is upon record an in- 
Nance of a commander in chief having ſo univerſally 
endeared himſelf to thoſe under his command; or of 
one who received ſuch ſignal and flattering. proofs of 
their love. That our ſentiments might be the more 
unirerſally and unequivocally known, it was reſolved 


amongſt us, that we' ſhould give him a ſplendid an 
entertainment as the ſhortneſs-of the time, and our 


preſent ſiuation, would allow us. For the expences 
the hole army would have contributed; but it was 
requiſite to draw the line ſomewhere, ny twenty-four 
field-officers joined in a ſubſcription adequate to the 


plan they meant to adopt. I know your curioſity 


will be raiſed on this occaſion; I ſhall therefore give 
you as particular an account of our miſchianza as I 
have been able to collect. From the name you will 
perceive that it was made up of a variety of enter- 
tainments. Four of the gentlemen ſubſcribers were 
appointed managers, Sir John Wrotteſly, Col. O' 
Hara, Major Gardiner, and Montreſor, the chief 
engineer. On the tickets of admiſſion, which they 
gave out for Monday the 18th, was engraved, in a 
mhield, a view of the fea, with the ſetting ſun, and on 
the wreath, the, words Luceo diſudens, aucto ſplendore 
reſurgam. At the top was the general's creſt, with 
vive vale; All round the ſhield ran a vignette, and 
various military . trophies filled up the ground. A 
grand regatta began the entertainment. It conſiſted 


of three diviſions. In the firſt was the Ferret galley, 
having 
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having on board ſeveral general officers, and a num- 
ber of ladies. In the centre was the Huſſar galley, 


with Sir William and Lord Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, 
the oſſicers of their ſuite, and ſome ladies. The 


Cornwallis galley brought up the rear, having on 
board General Knyphauſen and his ſuite, three Bri- 
tiſh generals, and a party of ladies. On each quar- 
ter of theſe gallies, and forming their diviſion, were, 
five flat boats, lined with green cloth, and filled 
with ladies and gentlemen. In front of the whole 

were three flat boats, with a band of muſic in each; 


ſix barges rowed about each flank, to keep off tie 


ſwarm of boats that covered the river from fide to 
ſide. The gallies were drefled our in a variety of 
colours and ſtreamers, and in each flat boat was dif- 
Played the flag of its own diviſion. In the ſtream 
oppoſite; the centre of the city, the Fanny armed 
hip, - magnificently decorated, was placed at anchor, 
and at ſome diſtance a-head lay his Majeſty's ſhip the 
Roebuck, with the admiral's flag hoiſted at the 
fore · top· maſt head. The tranſport ſhips, extending 
in a line the whole length of the town, appeared with 
colours flying, and crowded with ſpectators, as were 
alſo the openings of the ſeveral wharfs on ſhore, ex- 
hibiting a moſt pictureſque enlivening ſcene. The 
rendezvous was at Knight's Wharf, at the north 
end of the city. By half after four the whole com- 
pany were embarked. And the ſignal being made 


by Vigilant's manning ſhip, the three diviſions rowed 


ſlowly down, preſerving their proper intervals, and 
keeping time to the muſic that led the fleet. Arrived 
between the Fanny and the Market-Wharf, a ſignal 


was made for one of the boats a-head, and the whole 


; | * 
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lay upon their oars, while the muſic played, Gad ſave 
the Aing, and three cheers given from the veſſels 
wert returned from the multiiulle on ſhore. By this 
time the flood tide became: too rapid for the gallies 
to advance j they were thereforeyquitted, i and ary 
e diſpoſed of the different barge. 
bis alteration broke in upon the order of the 
proceiſion, but was neceſſary to. give ſufficient time 
for diſplaying the entertainment an was 8 
nord, 0 inan 05 4 
he lauding- place at fav; 2 Jade: to 
the ſonurhwardcof the town, fronting the building pre- 
pared for the reception of the company; about four 
Hundred yards from the water, by à gentle aſcent. 
As ſoon as the general's barge was ſeen to puſh for 
the ſhore; à ſalute of 17 guns was fired from the 
| Roebuck, and, after ſome interval, by the fame 
number from the Vigilant. The company, as they 


diſembarked, arranged themſebves into a line of pro- 


ceſſion, and advanced through an avenue formed by 
tro files of grenadiers, a a pd of W ee 
me each file. | 
This avenue led to 2 — wr * 190 yards on 
ech fide; lined wh troops, and properly prepared 
for the exhibition of a tilt and tournament, according 
to the cuſtoms and ordinances of antient chivalry. 
We proceeded through the centre of the ſquare. 
The muſic, conſiſting of all the bands of che army, 


moved in the front. The managers, with favours of 


blue and white ribbands in their breaſt, followed 


next in order. The general, admiral, and reſt of 


the company ſucceeded promiſcuouſly. In the front 


W the ** bounding the view through a 
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viſta, formed by two triumphal arches, eredted at 


proper intervals, in a live with the landing- place. 
Two pavilions, with rows of benches, riſing one 


above the other, and ſerying as the advanced wings 


of the triumphal arch, received the ladies while 


the gentlemen ranged themſelves in convenient order 
on each ſide. On the front ſeat of each pavilion 


were placed ſeven of the principal young ladies of 
the country, dreſſed in Turkiſſi habits, and wearing 
in their turbans, the favours with which they meant 


to reward the ſeveral _ who were to cb in 


their honour, 


Theſe arrangements were gane 1 — when hs 3 
| Fry of trumpets were heard at a Wſtunce; and 2 


band of knights dreſſed in autient habits of white and 


red ſilk, and mounted on grey horſes, richly capari- · 


ſoned in trappings of the ſame colours, entered the 
liſt, attended by. their eſquires on foot, in ſuitable 
apparel, in the following order: Four trumpeters, 


properly habited, their trumpets decorated with pen- 


dant ſmall banners ;—a herald in his robes of cere- 


mony; on his tunic was the device of his band, two 


roſes intertwined with the motto, Je droop when ſe- 
pergied. Lord ' Cathcart, ſuperbly. mounted on a 
managed horſe, appeared as chief of theſe knights 


two young black Naves, with ſaſhes and drawers af 
blue and white uk, wearing large ſilver claſps round 


their necks and arms, their breaſts and ſhoulders bare, 
held his ſtirrups. On his right hand walked Capt. 


Hazard, and on bis left Capt. Brownlow, his vwb 


eſquires, one bearing the lance the. other the ſſiieid. 
His do vice was Cupid riding on a Lion, the motto, 
Sirnounted Sy Love. * appeared in honour 
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of Mifs Auchmuty. Then came in order the knights 


of his band, each attended by his eſquire, having 
his lance and ſhield. Firſt knight, the Hon. Capt. 
Carheart, in honour of Miſs Ann White, eſquire, 


Capt. Peters, the device, a lieart and ſword, the 


motto, Love and Honour. The ſecond knight, Lieu- 
tenant Bygrove, in honour of Miſs Craig, his eſquire 
Lieutenant Nichols, the device, Cupid tracing a 
eirele, the motto, Without End. The third knight, 
Capt Andre, in honour of Miſs M*Chew, his eſquire 


Lieutenant Andre, the device, two game cocks 


fighting, the motto, No Rival. The fourth knight, 


Capt. Horneck, in honour of Miſs ' N. Redman, the 


eſquire Lieutenant Talbot, the device, a burning 
heart, and the motto Abſence cannot extinguiſh. The 


fifth knight, Capt. Matthews, in honour of Miſs 
Bond, eſquire, Lieutenant Hamilton, device, a wing- 
ed heart, the motto, Each Fair by Turn. The ſixth 


knight , Lieutenant Sloper, in honour of Miſs Shipen, 
eſquire, Lieutenant Brown, * a heart and (word, 
its Honour and the Fair. 

After they had made the circuit of the e and 


| faluted the ladies, as they paſſed the pavilions, they 
ranged themſelves in a line, each that in which were 
the ladies of their device; and the herald (Mr Beau- 
mont) advaneing into the centre of the ſquare, after 


2'Bouriſh of trumpets, proclaimed the following 


challenge: The knights of the blended roſe, by me, 
their herald,” proclaim and aſſert, that the ladies of 
the blended roſe; excel in wit, beauty, and every 
accompliſhment, thoſe of the whole world; and 


ſhould any knight or kniglits, be ſo hardy as to diſ- 
Pate or deny it, they are ready to enter the liſts 
with 
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with them, and maintain their aſſertions, by deeds of 


urns,” according to the laws of antient chivalry. On 
= third repetition ot the challenge; the ſound of 

he trumpets was heard from the oppoſite ſide of the 
ſquare; and another herald with four trumpeters, 
drefled i in black and orange, gallopped i into the liſts. 
He was met by the herald of the blended roſe; and 
after a ſhort parley, they both advanced in front of 
the pavilions, *when the black herald (Lieutenant 


More) ordered his trumpets to ſound, and then pro- 


claimed defiance ro. the e in LOO bee 


Words: n 4 „1. 


The knights ol the — mountains preſent 
theinſelves bere, not to conteſt by words, but to 
pprove by deeds, the vain- glorious affertions of 

the nights of the blended roſe, and enter theſe liſts 
to maintain, that the ladies of the bnrning mountains 
are not excelled in beauty, virtue, or accompliſh- 
ments, by any of the univerſe. He then returned 
to the part of the barrier through which he had en- 
teted; and ſhortly after, the black knights, attend- 
ed by their eſquires, rode into the liſts in the fol- 
lowing order: Four trumpeters preceding the he- 
rald, on whoſe tunic was repreſented, a mountain 
ſending forth flames, with this motto, I burn for ever. 
Captain Watſon, of che guards, as chief, dreſſed in a 


magnificent ſuit of black ſilk and orange, and mounted 
on a black managed horſe with trappiugs of the ſame 


colour with his own dreſs, appeared in honour of 


Mils Franks. He Was attended in the ſame manner 
us Lord Cathcart; Captain Scot bore his lance, and 
Lieutenant Littleton his ſhield. The device. a heart 
with a wreath of Howers, and the motto Love and 
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8 Sie — 5 knights, with elquirer,.. devices, 
and mottos, ſuitable to the occaſion, 5 gies 
ced;., and after they had rode roun the lit 8 
made their obeĩſance to the ladies, drew up | fro! ronting 
the black knights, and the chief KC] theſe havigg 
of the black 
knights directed his eſquire to. take it up. The 
knights then received their lances fi from their elquires, 
ſixed their ſhields on their left arms, and 178 a 
general ſalute to each other, by a very graceful moye- 


ment of their lances, turned round to take their ca- 
2 ns — 


manners 2 b Wirered heir 


1 $6. 
into, the. ener, engiged N in Ps combar, 
che marſhaſ of rhe field dor Groyne, ruſhed in 


| — the chiefs, and PDEs that the fair dank 


of ine blended roſe and the burning mountain, were 
Perfeclly ſatisfied with the proofs, of. love, and the 
fignal fears of valohr given by their reſpectiye Knights; 
, as they prized the future fa- 
vour o of. their wiſtref es, that, they v would {ugly de- 


8 


it from further compar. | Obedience being paid, by 


the chiefs, to this order, they joined their reipettive 
bands. The white knights and their attendants filed 
oft to the left, the black knights to the right, and, 
after paſſing each other at the lower ſide of the 
quad rangle, moved up e till they approach- 


ied: the pavilions of the ladies, when they gave a ge- 
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A paſlage being opened between ther two portions 
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of muſic, rode through the firſt triumphal arch, and 
| arranged themſelves on the right and left. Thie arch 


in hbnour of Lord Howe, preſented two fronts in 
the Tuſcan order, the pediment was adorned with 
various naval trophies, and at the top was the figure 
of Neptune, with a trident in his right hand. In a 
neck on each ſide ſtood a ſailor with a drawn cutlaſs. 
Three plumes of feathers were placed on the ſummit 
of each wing, and in the entablature was this inſerip-· 
tion, Laus illi debitur et alme gratia major. The in- 


terval between the two arches was an avenue 300 


feet long and 34 broad ; it was lined on each fide by 
a file of troops, and the colours of all the army plant- 
ed at proper diſtances, had a beautiful effe& in di- 
verſifyin ug the ſcene. Between theſe colours the 
knights and eſquires took their ſtations. The bands 


continued to play ſeveral pieces of muſic. The com- 
pany moved forward j in proceſſion with the ladies in 


the Turkiſh habits in front; as theſe paſſed they 
were ſaluted by their knights, who then diſmounted 


and joined them, and in this order we were all con- 
_ dufted into a garden that fronted the houſe, through 
the ſecond tr umphal arch dedicated to the general. 


This arch was alſo built in the Tuſcan order. On 
the interior part e of the pediment was planted a plumie 


of feathers and various military trophies.” At the 
top ſtood the figure of Fame, aryl. ia the entablature 


this device, I ne quo virtus tiea te vocet pete fauſto. 


On the right hand pillar was placed a bomb ſhell; and 
on the left a ſtaming heart. The front next the 
houſe was adorned with preparations for the fire - 
work. From the garden we aſcended a flight of 
oy Fare oye ho Enna. 
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ball; 'Þ the pannels painted i in imitation i of Sienna mar- 
ble, encloſing feſtoons of white marble: The ſurbaſe 
and all below was black. In this hall and in che ad- 
joining apartments, were prepared, tea, lemonade, 
and other cooling liquors, to which the company 
ſeated themſelves; during which time the knights 

came in, and on he knee received their favours from 
their reſpective ladies. One of theſe. rooms was af. 
terwards appropriated for the uſe of the Pharoah 
table; as you entered it you ſaw, on a pannel over 
the e a car nus copiæ exuberently filled with 
flowers of the richeſt colours; over the door as you 
went out, another ee itſelf, fhruak, reverſed, 

and emptied. _ , 

From theſe apartments we were einge up to a 
* decorated in a light elegant ſtile of paint- 
ing. The ground was a pale blue, pannelled with a 
ſmall gold head, and the interior filled with dropping 
feſtoons of flowers in their natural colours. Below 

the ſurbaſe the ground was of roſe pink, with dra- 
pery feſtooned in blue. Theſe decoratigns were 
heightened by eighty- five mirrors, decked with roſe- 
pink filk ribbands; and artificial flowers; and in the 
intermediate ſpaces were 34 branches with wax lights, 
ornamented in a ſimilar manner. On che ſame floor 
were four drawing - rooms, with ſide-boards of re · 
amor decorated and lighted in the ſame ſtile 
And taſte as the balliroom.: The ball was opened 
with the knights. and. their ladies; and the dances 
continued till' ten o'clock, when the windows were 
| thrown open, and a magnificent bouquer of rockets 
began the ſire · works. Theſe were planned by Caps. 


Mount Treſor, the chief engineer, and conſiſted of 
17 twenty 


; uninterrupted, flight 0 
f loons, The military trophies on each ſide aſſumed 
a variety of tranſparent colours. The ſhell and the 
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twenty Aittcenr exhibitions diſplayed under his di- 
rection with the hap pieſt ſucceſs, and in the higheſt 
ſtile of 5 Toward; the coucluſion the interior 
part of the triumphal fen was illuminated amidſt an 

rockets and burſting of ba- 


flaming heart on the \ wings, ſent forth Chineie foun- 
rains ſucceeded by fire-pots. Fame appeared on the 
top ſpanglec with ſtars, and ffom her trumpet blow- 


ing the following device, Tes Lauriers, ſont immortels; 


a ſauter of rockets, burſting from the pediment, the 


feu d arti ifice. At twelve ſupper was announced, 


and large folding doots, hitherto artfully concealed, 
being {addenly thrown open, difcoyered a 'magnifi- 
cent ſaloon of 210 feet by 49, and 22 feet in height, 

with three alcoves on each ſide, which ſerved for ſide- 


x 8 The ceiling was the ſegment of a circle, 
and the ſides were painted a light ſtraw colour, with 


vine leaves and feſtoon flowers, ſome in a bright and 
ſome in a darkiſh green. Fifty-ſix large pier glaſſes, 
ornamented with green ſilk, artificial flowers, and 
ribbands, and a hundred branches with three lights 
in each, trimmed in the ſame manner as the mirrors; ; 
eighteen luſtres, each with twenty-four lights, ſuſ- 


pended from the ceiling, and ornamented as the 


branches; 3 300 wax tapers diſpoſed along the ſupper 
tables; 430 covers, 1, 200 diſhes; 24 black flaves, 


in oriental dreſſes, with ſilver Cola and bracelets, 
ranged in two lines, and bending to the ground a8 tlie 
general and admiral approached the 'faloon ; all 
theſe forming together the moſt brilſiant aſſemblage 
of gay objects, and affe ar once as we entered 
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2 . eaſy deſcent exhibited ; a coup « @. oetl, beyond 
deſcription Fans cent. Towards the end c of fuppe er 


the herald o the blended 101 in his habit of cere- 
—_ Gal 852 his Fuer; entered gs pon, | 


„„ „ „„ 4 


10 Ag aal. room, 15 ere $0 datice ih four 
o'clock... 

Such is the deſcription, though a very "Paine one, 
of the moſt ſplendid entertainmeht, 1 believe, ever 
_ given by an army to their general; but what myſt be 
moſt grate ful o Sir William Howe, is the ſpirit an 
motives from whence it was given. | He goes fro 
this place to-morrow ; bur as I underſtand he means 
to ſtay a day or two, With his brother, on board the 

the Eagle at Billingſport, 1 Hall not ſeal this letter 


Mall [ ſee him depart from Philad delphia. 
op n e . the e from ns- 


345 # 


I leaſt ſuſpecde 
feQion, ſhed tears 657 ther p pid him farewell. "The 
gallant and affeRtionate encral- of the Heſfans, 
Kpyphauſen, Mas ſo moye chat he could not "Gniſh 
{2 compliment. he began to, Pay bim, in his own name 
and that ot his officers who. attended! him. Sir Henry 


. aue ndeg W g to the wharf, where ke. 
owe 


* 


73 
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tow: 0 received him into. his barge,, and HED are 
both zac down to > Billingſport. i On my feturn 1 law 
noth ing but dejected e | | 
This new, exhibition 0 cbiyalry, which appears ts 
hare been founded upon the plan of the renowned 
Knight of La Manch ha, can ſcarcely. be c 5 75 idered as 
hel either ff the expence that was be owed 1 upon 
3.07 of the.c aratters of the, Britiſh, officers who 
deviſed It ad put it in execution, The whole of 
this unſortundte and baneful wär, bis, fince the be- 
i ning 8-4 of it, 97 20 all. its > ſtages, t been a very ſtratge 


iſchianza ; a miſte B of espence, ID juſtice, and 
diſappointment., Do a Quixo' 29 ka renowned 


uixote, an 


elquire in all their 4e K dtafes, ſeatcely ever en- 


1721. 


aged in one more Abfürd and ridiculous, than the 
merle cal War z "and in fome future eriod, the inha- 
i of the wo. rid. will be ready. 10 (gelbe, chat 
he ſtory concerning te War has been founded npon 
thefe principles « of knight - errantry, which naturally 
. men to very. range and Wonderful adventures, | 

in the midft of fo Jang erous aud ünfortunaié a War, 
it i ane have. tes 2 . the Britith 1 0 

would Hare en otherwi ife employed than i in i expend- 
their 8776 int ep ewe Hg regattas. or in 


4 daft with the Jadies of the roiged colohics. | Nia 


7 hoes meth 10 10 e and Ky nt 
of 80 his regard 


wo „ 


at + adventure which was —_— * 2 ke 2 * our 


— in paſſing through the erfies, 1 to Sandy-Hook, 
where 
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where he knights of the blended roſe, and thoſe of 
the burning monntain, were under the neceſſity ty. of 
performing a real turnament for their own preſerva- 
tion, where the honout of their ladies was but indif- 
ferently ſupported. | Had they foreſeen what was fo 
ſoon to happen, it would have, in a great "meaſure, 
Tuppr eſſed ſome of that wanton folly which appeared 
in the exhibition of the miſchianza. It was truly a 
25 fooliſh reſolution to. tranſmit this Piece. i mad- 


2 <> & 


Jeifure to en 8 aud gt 7 from the ſeveri- 
ties of military diſcipline. The Americans, on their 
Tide, but for a different reaſon, had alſo a fort of miſ. 
chianza | m their congreſs. | Monſie ieur Gerard had Ar. 
rived, at Philadelphia ſome time in the ſuinmer, as 
plenipotentiary from the French King, and had an au- 
dience of the cotigrels. This happened in leſs than 
three months after General Howe's miſchianza ; i. to 
that Philadelphia, that had been, during t the winter, 
the ſeat of arms, and the rendezvous 0 war, was, du- 
ring the ſummer, turned inte a cit of pleaſure, filed 


with all the gaiety of knight e erraptry, and the Tplen- 


dour of a court. As ſome account has been given 
of the ſplendid entertainment which was made to Sir 
William Howe, bythe officers of rhe army, it will be 
neceſſary to ſhew the reception which Monſieur Ge. 
rard received from the congreſs at h: 8 firſt audience, 
as miniſter and plenipotentiary of the French King. 
"This will help to relieve the minds of the readers 


from the latigue of an ie contemplation. of de- 
4 ü 0 ; : ſtruction 


t 
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ſtruction and daughter, and prepare them for a view 
of thoſe barbarities that will be laid open in the fu · 
ture part of this hiſtory, The manner in which 
Monſteur Gerard was introduced, the letter from 
the French King, which he delivered, his fpeech to 
the Congreſs, and the preſident's anſwer, ſhall be 
given in their own words. 

Laſt Thurſday, Auguſt rxrth, being the day ap- 
pointed by Congreſs for the audience of the Sieur 
Gerard, miniſter and plenipotentiary from his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, that miniſter received audience ac. 
cordingly. In purſaance of the ceremonial eſtabliſh- 
ed by Congreſs, the Hon. Richard Henry Lee, Kfq; 
one of the delegares from Virginia, and the Hon. Sa- 
muel Adams, one of the delegates from Maſſachuſett's 
Bay, in a coach and ſix provided by Congreſs, waited 
upon the miniſter at his houſe: In a few minutes 
the two delegates entered the coach, Mr Lee placing 
hiniſeff at the miniſter's left hand, on the back ſeat, 
Mr Adams oceupying the front ſeat ; - the miniſter's 
chariot being behind, received his fecretary. The 
carriages being arrived at the State Houſe in the city, 
the two members of Congreſs, placing themſelves at 
the miuiſter's left hand, a Ifttle before one o'clock . 
introduced to his chair in the Congreſs Chamber. 

The preſident and Congreſs firting, the miniſter 
being ſeated, he pave his credentials into the hands 
of the fectetary; who advaticed” and delivered them 
to the preſident. The ſecrerary of Congreſs then 
fend and tranflated them; which being done, Mr 
Lee announced the miniſter to tlie preſident and Con- 
grefs: at nine the preſident, the Congreſs, and the 
miniſter roſe together; he bowed to the preſident 
and ref an, they bowed to him; whereupon 

Uun the 
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the whole ſeated themſelves. In a moment the mini- 
ſter roſe and made a ſpeech to Congreſs, while they 
were all ſnting. The ſpeech being finiſhed, the mi- 
niſter ſat down, and giving a copy of his ſpeech to 
his ſecretary, he preſented it to the preſident. The 
preſident and the Congreſs then roſe, and the preſt- 
dent pronounced their anſwer to the ſpeech, the mi- 
niſter ſtanding all the time. The anſwer being end- 
ed, the whole were again: ſeated, and the preſident 
giring a copy of the anſwer to the ſecretary of Con- 
_ greſs, he preſented it to the miniſter. : The preſident, 
the Congreſs, and the miniſter then roſe together; 
the miniſter bowed to the preſident, who returned 


55 the ſalute, aud then to the Congreſs, who alſo bowed 


in their turn; and the miniſter having bowed to the 
| " preſident, and received his bow, he withdrew, and 
was attended home in the ſame manner in which he 

| had been conducted to the audience, 
Within cho bar of the honſe-the Con greſs 3 
a ſemi-circle on each ſide of the prefidene. and the 
miniſter; the preſident fitting at one extremiry. of the 
circle, at a table upon a platform elevated two ſteps; 
the miniſter fitting at the oppoſite extremity of the 
circle, in an arm chair, upon the ſame level with the 
Congreſs. The door of the Congreſs Chamber be- 
ing thrown open, below the bar, about 200 gentle · 
men were admitted to the audience, among whom 
vere the vice-preſident of ghe Supreme Executive 
Couneil ofPennfylyania, the gupreme Executive Coun- 
gil, the ſpeaker, and members of the Houſe of :Aſ- 
ſembly, feveral foreigners of diſtiaction and officers 
of the army. The andience-being over, the Con- 
dess and the miniſter, at a proper hour, repaired to 


an Fetten, ** wy the ain to he 1 
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| ſter; at which were preſent, by invitation, ſeveral. 
foreigners of diſtinction, and gentlemen of public 


character. The entertainment was conducted with a 
decorum ſuited to the occaſion, and gave great fatis- 


| faction to the whole company. 


The Congrefs gave the following account of this 
audience, ſigned, by their preſident and ſecretary. 
In ͤCongreſs, Auguſt 6, 1778. 
ee to order, the Hon. Sieur Gerard de. 
ing introduced to an audience by the two members, 
for that purpoſe appointed, and being ſeated in his 
chair, his ſecretary delivered to the preſident a letter 
from his His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, which was read 


| in the words following: 


Very dear great Friends and Allies. | 
The treaties which we have ſigned with you, in con- 
ſequence of the propoſals your commiſſioners made to 
us iu your behalf, are a certain aſſurance of our af- 
fection for the United States in general, and for each 
of them in particular, as well as of the intereſt we 


take, and conſtantly ſhall take, in their happineſs and 


proſperity. It is to canvince you more particularly 
of this, that we have nominated the Sieur Gerard, 
ſecretary of our Council of State, to reſide among 
you in the quality of our miniſter and plenipotentiary: 


hae is the better acquainted; with qur ſentiments to- 
wards you, and the more capahle of teſtifying the ſame 


to you, as he was entruſted on our part to negotiate 


with your commiſſioners, and ſigned with them the 


treaties which cement our union. We pray you to 
give credit to all he ſhall communicate to you from 
us, more eſpecially when he ſhall aſſure you of our 
Ween PA conſtant friendſhi * for Jou. We pray 
G 


1 


* 
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God; very great Friends and EE yon in 


W Wee 1 Het; 
Fons good Friend ane Ally, 
(Signed) LOUIS. 
The „ was Dh announced to. the preſident 
and the Houſe, whereupon he aroſe and addreſſed 
Congreſs, in the ſpeech, which, when ke had ſiniſh- 


ed, his ſecrotaty — the _ in ee to the 


Preiideatas follows: 8 
Gentlemen, 


The connection formed: 5 Frans King « my Maſon, 


with the: United States of America is ſo agregable. to 
him, chat he could no langer delay fending me to re · 


ſide among you, for the purpoſe of executing it. I 


will give his Majeſty great ſatis faction to learn, chat 
the ſentiments which have ſhone forth on this ca 
ſion, jaſtify that confidence with which he hath been 
inſpired by the zeal and charaRter of the United 
States, in France, the wiſdom and fortitude Which 
have directed the reſolutions of Congreſs, and the 
courage and perfeveranee of the people they repre- 
ſent; a confidence which you know, Gentlemen, 
has been the baſis of that truly amicable, and diſ- 
intereſted fyſtem, on which ROI dry nog Penn the 
United States. 

It is not his Majeſty's ſaute has: ths emen 
he hath entered into, did not eſtabliſh your indepen- 
dency and repoſe,” without the farther effuſion of 


blood, and without aggravating. me calamities of 


ö mankind, whoſe bappineſs] it is Hs higheſt ambition to 
promote and ſerure. But fince the hoſtile meaſures 
and deſigns of the common enemy have given to en- 


gagements, purely eventual, an immediate, perfuaſire, 


permanent, and indiffoluble en it is the . 
| hs 55 
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the King my maſter, chat the allies ſhould turn their 
whole attention to fulf thoſe engagements in the 
manner moſt ufeful to the common cauſe, and beſt 


calculated to obtain that een which is os ae 


the alliance. 

It is upon this irie his ie has Maltas to 
ſand you a powerful aſſiſtance, which you owe only 
to his friendſhip, to the facred regard he has for ey 
thing which relates to the advantage of the Unitel 
States, and to his defire of nr with efficacy, 
to eſtabliſh your repoſe and prof rity, upon an ho- 
nourable and ſolid foundation. nd farther, it is hit 


expectation, that principles, which may be adopted by 


the reſpective goveraments, will tend 10 ſtrengthen! 
thoſe bonds of union; which have originated in =_y 
mutual intereſt of rhe'rwo nations. 


The principal object of my inſtructions i Is Ne ion 


the (intereſts of France with thoſe of the United 


States. I flatter myſelf, gentlemen, that my paſt con- 


duct in the: affairs which concern them, hath already” 
convinced you of the determination feel to endea- 


your to obey my inſtrations, in ſuch inanner as to 


deſerve the confidence: of Congreſs, the friendſhip of 
its members, and the eſteem of the citizens of America. 
To this Speech the preſident v Was eke o re- 
turn the nenen e n ' 
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The treaties between his Moſt Chriſtian a Majeſty. 


and the United States, fo fully demonſtrates his wiſ- 
dom and magnanimity, as to command the reverence 
of all nations. The virtuons citizens of America 1 in 
particular, can never forget his beneſicent attention 
to their violated rights; nor ceaſe to acknowledge the 

en of a gracious proridence, in raiſing them up ſo 
| | powerful 
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powerful and illuſtrious a friend. It is the hope and 
opinion of Congreſs, that the confidence his majeſty 
repoſes, in the firmneſs of theſe States, will receive 
additional ſtrength from every day's experience. The 
Aſſembly are convinced, Sir, that had it reſted ſolely 
with the Moſt Chriſtian King, not only the indepen- 


_- dence'of theſe States would have been univerſally ac- 


"knowledged, but their tranquillity fully eſtabliſhed, | 
We lament the luſt of domination which gave birth 
to the preſent war, and hath prolonged and extended 
the miſeries of mankind. We ardently wiſh to ſheath 
the ſword, and ſpare the further effuſion of blood; 
but we are determined, by eyery means in our power, 
to fulfil thoſe eventual engagements, which have ac- 
quired pofitive and permanem force from the hoſtile 
deſigns and meaſures of the common enemy. Con: 
greſs have reaſon to believe, that the aſſiſtance ſo 
wiſely and generouſlſy ſent, will bring Great Britain to 
aſenſe of juſtice and moderation, promote the com- 
mon jintereſt of France and America, and ſecure 
peace and tranquillity on the moſt firm and honour. 
able foundation. Neither 'can it be daubted, that 
| thoſe: who adminiſter the powers of government 
within the ſeveral States of this union, will cement that 
connection with the ſubjects of France, the beneficial 
effects of which have already been ſo ſenſibly felt. 
Sir, from the experience we had, of your exertions to 
| promote the true intereſts of our country, as well as 
your own, it is with the higheſt ſatisfaction, Congreſs 
receive, as the firſt miniſter from his Moſt. Chriſtian 
Majeſty, a gentleman, whoſe paſt conduct affords 3 
happy preſage, that he will merit the confidence of 
this body, the friendſhip of its members, and the ef. 
teem of the citizens of America, The ſecretary of 
EE, on. the 
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the Congreſs then delivered to the miniſter a copy of 
this reply: whereupon the miniſter withdrew, and 
was conducted in the manner in which he was 
brought to the houſe. 

The whole management in this affair plaioly ſhew- 
ed that the Congreſs underſtood their buſineſs, and 
had ſufficient addreſs to receive a French miniſter, as 


well as to flatter the vanity of his maſter z they ſaid 


nothing mean or what was beneath their character, or 
that of the Moſt Independent States, and expreſſed 
z greatueſs of mind in midſt of calamities, which would 
haye done honour to the antient Romans. It will be 
proper here to give ſome account of the eventual alli- 
ance which was the foundation of this formal intro - 


duction of a French miniſter into the American Con- 


greſs. Our miniſtry were fully warned that this 


freaty was going on before it was concluded, and had 


it in their power to have prevented it, to the ad van. 


tage of their ſovereign and the intereſt of the nation. 


But the fooliſh idea of etiquette and a falſe notion of 
honour, prevented them from ſaving thouſands of in- 
nocent lives, and millions of treaſure to Great Bri- 
tain. To yield to the colonies, whom they had ſo un- 
jnſtly injured, and give up the golden dream they had 
been indulging for ſo long a time, was an idea they 


could not at all reliſh. They knew that any perma- 
nent agreement with America, could not be made 
while they continued in office, becauſe America could 
never truſt them who had ſo wantonly and cruelly _ 


ſpilt her beſt blood, and ravaged her towns in the moſt 
barbarous manner. To give up their offices was to 


give up the emoluments that attended them, which 


was much dearer unto men of their character, than ei- 


ther the honour of their W or the happineſs 
| ZOE 
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of FO empire. Though they knew of the French 
treaty, they ſuffered it to go on without acquainting 
parliament till it was finiſhed, and then they propoſed 
a plan ot reconciliation which the renowned knight 
of La Mancha would have been aſhamed of. They 
propoſed to the coloniſts to break their faith with 
France in the firſt public treaty that ever they made, 
and expoſe: themſelves to all the world as the moſt 
faithlefs of mortal, This, they knew, could not be 


complied with, and of conſequence! they would keep 


their-places and continue the war. They had alſo 
ſome friends to ſer te, and the office; of commiſſioner 
was 4 Incrative' employment. Even this commiſſion 
was put into the hands of men the ' moſt unlikely to 
gain credit in America: A young nobleman of little 
experience, Who was never remarkable in managing 
his own affairs with honour to himſelf, was placed 
firſt in a commiſſion to ſetile the difference between 
Britain and her colonies. To this bean of a noble. 
man, was joined, an apoſtate patriot, a general of the 


army, and a pettifogging lawyer, who was remarkable 


for nothing but in being a penſioner and a pliant voter 
on the ſide of the miniſtry, To all theſe was added, 
as a ſecretary, a Scotch profeſſor of moral philoſophy, 
who left his ſchool, and his ſcholars, te the care of 
another, to croſs the Atlantic under the pretence of 
procuring peace, but in reality to glean ſome of thoſe 
benefits which the bounty of government was now ſo 
ready to beſtow. Among the whole, it is doubtful, 
though their characters had been. more refpe&able, 
whether there was as much judgment as was neceſ- 
Gary to execute a commiſſion of ſo great importance. 
It was certainly an affront to the nation, and 2 
diſcredit to the commilton, that it was left to the ma- 

| nagement 
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nagement of the needy, the covetous, and the vain. It 


was certainly believed by the contrivers of this plan of 


reconciliation, that it could not ſucceed, and was ne- 
ver meant as à ſcheme to anſwer the oſtenſible pur- 
poſe. It even did not anſwer that deſign for which 
it ſeems to have been principally intended, namely, of 


fixing upon the coloniſts the charge of being, from 


the beginning, determined upon independency on 
Great Britain. The nature of the commiſſion, as 
well as the method in which it was managed, plainly 
ſhewed, that dominion and not public utility was the 
grear ſpring of all our public actions. The deſperate 


principles contained in the manifeſto publiſhed by the 


commiſſioners, fully declared, that the dominion of 


Britain was of mote conſequence than all the revenue 
of America and the lives of near three millions of 


ſubjects. It is almoſt the caſe with all men, that 


thoſe who commit an injury, can never forgive thoſe 


they injure : for the principle of wickedneſs which 
determines them to behave injuriouſly, puſhes them 


bn to proceed, and they can find no end but in the 


total ruin of thoſe who reſiſt their malevolence. Had 
not our miniſtry been infatuated in their meaſures 
with their own folly, and reſolutely bent, at all events, 
upon purſuing their fatal ſcheme, they would have 
propoſed their reconciliation before the French 
treaty 3 and there is good reaſon to ſuppoſe that, 
provided the faith of the nation had been properly 
given for the fulfilment of the ſcheme, it would have 
been liſtened to, and put an end to the war. The 


French court improved the opportunity. and we loſt 


it, it is to be feared, for ever. For it does not appear 


very probable that Great Britain, in her preſent re- 
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duced ſtate of finance, will ever be able to force A- 
merica into dependence, aſſiſted by both Franee and 
Spain. A view of the treaty, which the colonies 
have entered into with France, will ſnew how hope - 
leſs an opinion it is to imagine that Britain can regain 
her ſupremacy over America. This treaty is called 
A Treaty of Alliance, eventual and defenſive, between 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty Louis the Sixteenth, King 
of France and Navarre, and the Thirteen United 
States of America; and conſiſts of twelve articles. 
The introductien mentions the ſeveral States particu- 
larly, which enter into this alliance, and the ſeveral 
reaſons for ſo doing, and is perhaps as well expreſſed 
as any deed of the fame nature that has appeared con- 
cerning. any public tranſaction for ſome ages ws 

The tenor of it follows: 
The Moſt Chriſtian King, and the United States of 
North America, to wit, New Hampſhire, Maſſachu. 
ſetts Bay, Rhode. Ifland, Connecticut, New Jerſey, 
Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, having this 
day concluded a treaty. of amity-and commerce, for 
the reciprocal advantage of their ſubjects and citizens, 
have thought it neceſſary to take into conſideration 
the means of ſtrengthening thoſe engagements, and 
of rendering them uſeful to the ſafety and tranquillity 
| of the two parties; particularly in caſe Great Britain 
in reſentment of that connection, which is the object 
of the ſaid treaty, ſhould break the peace with 
France, either by direct hoſtilities, or by hindering 
her commerce and vavigation, in a manner contrary 
to the rights of nations, and the peace ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two crown And his Majeſty and the 
| ſaid 
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ſaid United States having reſolved, in that caſe, to 
join their councils and efforts againſt the enterprizes 
of their common enemy, the reſpective plenipoten- 
tiaries, empowered to concert the clauſes and condi. 
tions proper to fulfil the ſaid intentions, have, after 
the moſt mature deliberation, concluded and deter. 
mined on the following articles: 

| AR r. I. 

If War ſhould break out between France ood 
Great Britain, during the continuance of the preſent 
war between the United States and England, his 
Majeſty and the ſaid United States, ſhall make it a 
common cauſe, and aid each other mutually with their 
good offices, rheir councils, and their forces, accord- 
ing to the exigency of corjunctures, as becomes good 
and faithful allies, 

e. . | 

The eſſential and direct end of the preſent defen- 
five alliance is, to maintain effectually the liberty, ſo- 
vereignty, and independence, abſolute and unlimited, 
of the faid United States, as well in matters of go- 
vernment as of commerce. 

© AR r. III. 

The two contracting parties ſhall, each on its own 
part, and in the manner it may judge moſt proper, 
make all the efforts in its power againſt its common 
enemy, | in order :0 attain the end propoſed. 

An r. IV. | 
The contracting parties agree, that in caſe either of 
them ſhould form a particular enterprize, in which 
the concurrence of the other may be be deſired, the 


party whoſe concurrence is deſired, ſhall readily and 


with faith, join to act in concert for that purpoſe, as 
55 5 far 
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far as circumſtances and its own particular ſituation will 
permit. and in that caſe, they ſhall regulate, by a par- 
ticular convention, the quantity and kind of ſuccour 
to be furniſhed, and the time and manner of its being 
brought into action, as well as the advantages which 
are to be its compenſation, 

An r. Vs 

If the United States fhould think fir to attempt the 
reduction of the Britiſh power remaining in the 
Northern parts of America, or the iſlands of Bermu- 
das, thoſe countries or iſlands, in cafe of ſuccefs, 
ſhall be confederated with, and e upon, the 
laid United States. 
| A kT. 

The Moſt Chriſtian King renounces, for ever, the | 
poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Bermudas, as well as of 
any part of the continent of America, which, before 
the treaty of Paris, 1763, or in virtue of chat treaty, 
were acknowledged to belong to the Crown of Great 
Britain, or to the United States, heretofore called 
Britiſh colonies, or which are at this time, or have 
lately been, under the power of the King of Great 
Britain, 

ART. vis. 

If his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall think proper to 
attack any of the iſlands ſituated in the Gulph of 
Mexico, or near that Gulph, which are at preſent 
under the power of Great Britain, all the ſaid iſles, 
in caſe of ſucceſs, ſhall appertain ro the Court of 


France. 
A R T. VIII. 


Neither of the two parties ſhall conclude either 


truce oc peace with Great Britain, without the 
formal 
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formal confent of the other firſt obtained, and they 
murually engage pot to lay down their arms, until 
the independence of the United States ſhall have 
been formally and tacitly aſſured by treaty or treaties 
my ſhall terminate the war. 

A 1. 

The contracting parties declare, that being reſol- 
ved to fulfil, each on its own part, the clauſes and 
conditions of the preſent treaty of alliance, according 
to its own power and circumſtances ; there ſhall be 
no after claims or compenſation, on one fide or the 
other, whatever may be the event of the war. 

An r, X. 

The Moſt Chriſtian kiag and the United States 
agree to invite or admit other powers, who may have 
received injuries from England, to make a common 
cauſe with them, and to aecede to the preſent alliance, 
under ſuch conditions as ſhall be ſully agreed to and 


fettled between all parties. 


A Rr. XI. 

The two parties guarantee mutually, from the pre- 
ſent and for ever, againſt all other powers, to wit, the 
United States to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty the pre · 
ſent poſſeſſions of the Crown of France in America, 
as well as thoſethe may acquire, by the future treaty 
of peace; and his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty guarantees, 
on his part, to the United States, their liberty, ſo- 
vereiguty, and independence, abſolute and unlimited, 

as well matters of government as of commerce, and 
alſo their poſſeſſions, and the additions or conqueſts 
their confederations may obtain during the war, from 
any of the dominions now or hereafter poſſeſſed by 


Great Britain, i in North i, conformable to the 
| fifth 
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fifth and fixth articles above written, the whole as 
their poſſeſſions ſhall be fixed, and aſſured to the ſaid 
States, at the moment of the ceſſation of the preſent 
War with England. 
| An x. XII. 
In order to fix more preciſely, the ſenſe and ap- 
| plication of the preceding article, the contracting par. 
ties declare, that in caſe of a rupture between France 
and England, the reciprocal guarantee declared. in 
the ſaid article, ſhall have its full force and effect the 
moment the ſaid war ſhall break out; and if ſuch 
rupture ſhall not take place, the mutual obligations 
of the ſaid guarantees ſhall not commence until the 
moment of the ceſſation of the preſent war between 
the United States and England, ſhall have aſcertained 
their poſſeſſions. 
AR r. XII. 

The preſent treaty ſhall be ratified on both ſides, 
and the ratification ſhall be exchanged within the 
ſpace of fix months, or ſooner if poſſible. 


This is the famous treaty between France and the 


Coloniſts, to which the latter were driven by the per- 
verſe pride and ſtupidity of men who, inſtead of being 
qualified for governing an empire, appear not fit to be 
truſted with the charge of a herd of the vileſt ani- 
mals. It might eaſily have been perceived that a 
meaſure of this kind would be the iſſue of the vio- 
lence and tyranny of Great Britain towards the Co- 
lonies. 


Though this alliance appears 3 a8 * | 


an union, of papiſts and proteſtants againſt a govern- 
ment which-bears the name of proteſtant, yet the 
urgent neceſſity of the caſe, and the palpable tyranny 

; | of 


of a doubtful nature. 
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of the Britiſh miniſtry, juſtify the expedient on the part 
of the coloniſts. It was certainly inconfiſtent in auy 
proteſtant power to employ ſuch a tyranny againſt its 
own ſubje&s, as that which the Engliſh employed 
againſt America. The hiſtory of ſavage nations 
does not furniſh us with examples more brutiſh and 
barbarous than ſome that are ſaid to have been made 


on the coaſts of America. It is a matter of the moſt 


ſerious conſideration to all Chriſtiannations, whether 


a government, that is ſaid to be from God, can ever 


be exerciſed and applied to the 2 of the 
governed, except when their crimes are ſuch as ad- 
mit of no difpute, but are ſelf- evident. The human 
underſtanding cannot well conceive, that men's lives 


ſhould be taken away by interpretations of laws 


which have always been, in the eye of reaſon, 
The American war, 
and all the bloodſhed and loſs that has attended it, 
have had no other foundation than certain inferences 
ot ſtate, drawn from modern inſtitutes, not confiſtent 


with the eſſential laws of the empire. 
Such as purſue political quarrels for the ſake of do- 


minion ſo far as to ſhed blood, it is of ſmall conſe- 


queuce whether they are papiſts or proteſtants; for it 
is certain that they, in that caſe, not only act incon- 
ſiſtent with the Chriſtian religion, but with the ſirſt 
principles of all moral laws. The coloniſts have no 


good reaſon, from the known principles of the French, 


to put much confidence in them, and if they be wiſe 


they will be upon their guard, and watch them care- 


ſully. But in their preſent ſituation it could be no 
criminal action toemancipate themſelves from tyranny, 


* any lawful means, though ths inſtruments might 
not 
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not be ſuch as they-altogether approved. The treaty 


is altogether political, and depends upon certain mu · 


tual good offices, which whoever fails in are guilty 


of a breach of faith. With regard to the French 


deing papiſts. our government can have no handle, 
ſeeing they themſelves have eſtabliſhed popery in 
one part of their dominions, and have ſhewn a good 
inclination to have it introduced into all the reſt. The 
Americans have been reproached for entering into a 
treaty with the French, againſt their king and coun- 


try; but this reproach falls doubly upon the heads 


of thoſe WhO rendered their king and their country 


aliens to them, by denying them the common rights 


of ſubjects, and proſecuting them with fire and ſword, 
becauſe they claimed thoſe common rights which all 
Britiſh ſubjects claim, and to which they have a con- 
ſtitutional title. In ſome after time men will judge 
more impartially of the nature of this diſpute, and 


will perhaps conclude that the French nation, inſtead 
olf doing an unjuſt action in aſſiſting America, have 


done a righteous and humane deed in aſſiſting the 
oppreſſed. We may call them our enemies on that 
Account, but provided they do us no more injury, we 
will have no juſt reaſon to complain. There is ſome- 


thing abſurd in the opinion of thoſe who wiſh well 


to America, and at the ſame time are for doing all 
the miſchief-poſſible to the French; for unleſs the 


aſſiſtance which France has given America, ſhe has 


done no manner af injury to us. There is not much 


"reaſon to put confidence in the French nation, more 


than in any other papiſts, but there is truly no rea - 


ſon to put confidence in any princes at all, or nations 


U a policy i is the 2 * of duty. Hiſtory has 
| | undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly a right to ſer forth the ſtate of facts, 
that future times may know the juſtice or injuſtice, 
as well as the reaſons, of the war. | 8 EY, 
While this war was ſtill going on; the nation in 
general felt the baneful effects of it, and complaints 
were uttered throughout all the empire; from the 
effects it had upon all ran ks of people: Even 
thoſe who were moſt violent for carrying it on 
complained of its effects, and corifeiled the na- 
tion would be ruined; while either the wickedneſs 
of their dwn hearts; or a falſe notion of etiquette and 
| honour, made them rather deſire to ruin themſelves 
and the nation; than not obtain the ruin of the Ames 
ricans, whom they ſo mortally , hated: Their cots 
ſtant language was; the colonies muſt be ſubdued 5 
ve have paſſed the rubicon, and cannot go back with- 
out ſhame and dilgrace. Thus, under the ſevereſt 
apprehenſion of deſtruction in proceeding, the con- 
ductors of the war, without hope, ſtill went, till all 
the corners of the empire, cried. out of oppreſſion, 
from one end to the other: Except thoſe who were 
daily Kring upon che ruins of the public, all parties 
Were loudly complaining of diſtreſs, with tegird to 
trades commerce, aug. every article. of büſineſs. 
Thoſe who were the ; beſt judges of the diſtreſſes 
concerning trade and commerce, ànd who expteſſed 
their ſentiments in the warmeſt; and at the ſame 
time, in the moſt decent manger, were but little re- 
(garded by the higheſt authority of the nation, whoſe 
_ buſineſs it was to have tor eſpecially cotifidered the 
reafons of thoſe complaints. The ſenſe of the whole 
nation was this. year well expreſſed in the addreſs 
and petition of the commons of the city of London 
| | Yyy ©  affembled 
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Sled i cbminbn council, which was preſented 

t nis Majeſty Upbb Mafech 1g , this year. The ad- 

dxeſs and his majeſty" s anfwer, will better express 

theteniper af 'the nation and 'the'difpoiitioh- of the 
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ihe lord thaysr, alderiien, aud commons of the eity 
of London, 78 Toüntil zflembfed attached to 
| 4g 17 al Houfe by principle, to your per- 
| the Ay: Affection, dad to the 'honour and 
Pär t Font gorernjtdt; by every tireteftthic 
An de dar tothe Neat ef man; im tts pte fent. de- 
- Pt6rable ſtate ö the affairs gf cis bdce grest und 
Houfichmng Collttry, With froſt profound Rermllity, 
| 3 877 fe Yo lay ourſelves at your majeſtyꝰs feet, 
3 torepr 83 t to Four thajeſty the Teuriments and willies | 
fat at Med Pepe 

When this vil war was Fetenda/lyoarfoya! | 
e tu 29005 by, f cöncurretes wick the ſenfe of many 
Ster respekt Bodies of Yoor*kingdom; und many 
of 0 ff Ai bent bf 5 otir ubjeds, du mot hum⸗ 
bly depre e his evil, ; fotbodingy but too ty tlie 
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1 lit Is eh ſübfert this kingdom: Your 

BY wett af tons had che misforttutre 

* ve.” 125 8 un anfwer, more ſult- 
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ful. ſilence, patiemly waiting me diſpoſition of provi: 


dence, and the return af your majeſty? 8 favour and 
countenance, whenever experience ſhould fully diſ- 
cloſe, in its true light, the. well-founded. nature. 
their apprehenſions, and the fatal tendency of thoſe 
councils by which the nation has been miſled. 
For, miſled and deceived, your wyjeſty, and many 
of your ſubjects, have been. No pains have. been 
omitted, to hide from both the true nature ofthe, bu- 
ſineſs in which we were engaged; no arts have been 
left untried, to ſtimulate the paſſions of your ſabjects 


in this kingdom; and we are confident that infi- 


nitely more {kill and attention have been uſed to en- 


gage us in ibis war, than, bare been employed to 


conduct it to hovour or advantage, if honour or. ad- 


vantage could be obtained by * condu& in ſuch a 


War. 
We have been jndultrionly taught to falpet the 
proteſlions, and to deſpiſe the reſiſtance, of our bre= 


thren, (Engliſhmen like ourſelyes) whom we bad no 
ſort of reaſon to think deficient in the e and 
courage which have ever diſtinguiſhed that name and 
race. Their inclinations have been miſr repreſented, 
their natural faculties depreciated, their reſources | 
miſcalculated, their feelings inſulted, until fury and 
deſpair ſupplied Whatever might be defective in force. 
We have ſeen a Whole army, the flower of the train» 


ed military ſtrength of Great Britain and her allies, 
famiſhed in the wilderneſs. of America, lay down. their 


arms, and owing their immediate reſcue from death 

2 thoſe very . the murders and rapines f : 
 fayages, .(unhappily employed). had forced from 

debe into aller. and who. had been, pane 
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in fuch colours of contempt as to fake away all conſo⸗ 
lation from our calamity, We have ſeen another 
army, equally brave, and equally well commanded, 
for two years in an almoſt continued courſe of victory, 
by which they have only waſted their own numbers, 
without decreaſing the ſtrength of the reſiſting power, 
| withoux leading to any ſprr of ſubmiſſion, or b ging 
to your majeſty's obedience, even the ſmalleſt and 
weakeſt of thirteen revolted colonies; The union of 
- thoſe provinces amongſt themſelyes, and their animo- 
firy ro your majeſty's adminiſtration, have only been 
enereaſed, by Ki injudicious methods taken, to break 
the one and ſubdue the other, Fleets and armies are 
maintained, in numbers almoſt equal, and at an ex- 
pence comparatively far ſuperior, to what ever has 
been employed in the moſt glorious, and moſt fucceſs- 
ful . of this couptry, againſt a combination of 
the moſt formidable monarchies of Europe. A few 
1 inconſiderable detached iſlands, and one deſerted town 
on the continent, where your Pan we, y's combined 
army has a periloys and infecurefooting, are the only 


fruits of an expence exceeding twenty. millions, of 


ninery-three ſhips of war, and ſixty thouſand of the 
beſt ſoldiers which conld be procured either at home 
or abroad, and appointed for. that ſpecial ſervice. 
'Your majeſty's forces, both by fea and land, have, 
ve are told, done all chat could be 1 from the 


4 +. „ 


moſt mort e to the ae of your 
power, and the diſmemberment of your empire. We 
Gould be unpardonably negligent of « our duty to your 


* 
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majeſty, to ourſelves, and to our country, if we did 
not thus ſolemnly expreſs our feelings upon this 
dreadful and deciſive proof of the madneſs with which 
this attempt was originally made, and which faithfully 
following it through every ſtep of its progreſs, and 
every meaſure for its execution, has compleated, by 
uniform miſeonduct, the miſchiefs which were com- 
menced in total ignorance. We are convinced that, 
not the deluſions of arrful and deſigning men, (which, 
like every thing falſe, cannot be permanent) but the 
general ſenſe of the whole American people, is ſetand 
determined againſt the plans of coertion, civil and mi- 
litary, which have been hitherto employed againſt 
them. A whole, united, and irritated people cannot 
be conquered. If the force now employed cannot 
do it, no force within our abilities will do it. 

The wealth of this nation is great, and our diſpoſi- 
tion would be to pour it out with the moſt unreſerved 
and chearful liberality, for the ſupport of the honour 
and dignity of your crown: but domeſtic peace and 
domeſtic economy are the only means of ſupplying 
expence for war abroad: In this conteſt our reſour- 
ces are exhauſted, whilſt thoſe of our rivals are ſpared, 
and we are, every year of the continuance of this 
war, altering the balance of our pac ſtrength and 
riches in their favour. | 

We think ourſelves bound, moſt dread Sovereign, | 
to expreſs our fears and apprehenſions to your majef - 
ty, that, at a time when your majeſty's gracious 
ſpeech from the throne has hinted, and your vaſt 
naval preparations in a ſtyle much more explicit, an- 
nounced to us and the world, the eritical ſtate in 
which we ſtand a 9 to the great neighdourivg 

Powers, 
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powers, we es nat the comfort to learn, from 

that ſpeech, from any. aſſurance of your wajeſtys s ſer · 
rants, or even from common fame, chat any alliance 
Whatever has been made with the other great ſtates of 
Europe, in order to cover us from the complicated 
perils fa manifeſtly. imminent. over this. nation- We 
have as little reaſon ta be certain that alliances. of 
e r eee f , hates: againſt 


whit dnte-of anxious dou, add denen hun 
| recoutle to the clemency and wiſdom of your ma- 
jeſty, the tender parent and valiant guardian of your 
people, that you will graciouſly take ſuch meafures as 
may reſtore internal peace, and (as far as rhe miſerable 
circumſtances/into-which the late deſtructire courſes 
have brought us will permit) re-unite the Britiſh na- 
tion, in ſome happy, honouradle, and permanent con- 
Junction; leſt rhe colonies, exaſperated by rigours af 
. continuance of war, ſhould become totally alienated 
from their parent country; leſt every remaining 
ſpark of their affection ſhould be extinguiſhed, in ha- 
bits of mutual laughter and rapine; and leſt in ſome 
evil hour, they who have been the great ſupport of 
the Britiſh ſtrength, ſhould become the moſt formida- 
ble and laſting acceſſion to the conſtant enemies of 
the power and proſperity of your kingdoms, 
We humbly hape and 0 that your majeſty wilt 


gireal due efficacy to the coneeſſions, (we with theſe 
conceſſions may not have come too. late) which have 
been prepoſed in parliament; and we have that un- 
doubted relianee on the magyapimity of your majeſly's 
enlarged and kingly affectian, that we are under no 

ay by pri- 


vate 


3 majeſty W bi 
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vate 7 partialiry to An) ar df men, in'che caſe where _ 
| ripe, Were the . ery being of your People is at 
Rake; and Wich ih Haile! confidence we implore 
und fapplieate Four” majeſty, that nothing may Ttandl 
39th Way of thoſe arrangements, in yotr conncits 
vid extenrive Wffees whietthdy beſt forward the 
ak, neceſſary, and pleſſed wotk of peace, and 
fich may tend to reſcue your affairs" from tinwiſe 
undd Hiiptovidedt management; and Which may obtain 
improve; andi ferure *the returning confidence of al 
pour people In ſuch meiſures and ſuch arrange“ 
ments, and for ſuch ends your citizens of London will 
never Talk to give Jour maßeſty their moſt alfectionute 
ſteady fippott,” 
His maehen of ate pee 10 lee 
been vety different from tliat of the citizens uf Len- 
Aon, as is evident from his anſwer to this Addreſs 
_ Petition, "which de retwrned im che folfowing - 
ds 7 i O 391 12117 2 * 
ed 075] geber inert this cede ary kiſecn, the 
reſburces of ry Kingdom, and the bravery of y 
flebts and ar ines, can have been unwifely and ĩmpro-. 
Naenny employed, When the obiebt was So mainrain 
_thEeonſticutiont! ſubordination which ought to pre- 
viPdirough the Heveril parts of thy dontinions/atidis 
eifratial to rhe 'praſperity of the Whole; but 1 have 
always lamegted the” calamities' ivſeper Able from d 
Rate of war; and Hall moſt-cartieMy gte all ther eff. 
eacy im my power; to thole' meifures Which the le. 
attire has Hdopted for the PEE 
E . and permanent conciliar] 
the bleſſings of peace; commerce,” affection, aud con- 
dence; Nr r- "he mother CORY: fn "the col. 
Mes, 1 
71 | 8 This 


76% ren Of, _, Anuymt 


contrary to the great charter of the hation. They 


nn. 


1 . 


that in the preſent caſe. the juſtice of 3he. conſtitution 


| | and che modern a8 ef the legillagure, were greatly 


at variance. The coloniſts were: profecuted with u 
_ cruel war for claiming; as their right, what they were 
entitled to by the conſtitution, and What Engliſhmen 
at home both elaĩmed and enjoyed i This they thought 
both unjuſt and impolitic; and, provided the plain 
Priaciples of juſtice were obſerved, nothing could ap- 
pear more unrighteous than the American war. But 
it is chiefly owing to a fyſtem of morals. which now 
ſeems to be publicly profeſſed that juſtice and civil po- 
 licy. are ſet at variance; for ſome. political writers 
have of late maintained it as a firſt truth, that the 
puniſhment of fins mentioned in the decalogue do not 
extend to politics, which is the ſame thing as to — 
| | | that 


# 
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that under the colour of politics men may do what 
they pleaſe without being accountable for their ac- 
tions. Upon this principle our miniſtry will fairly 
clear themſelves of. the yuilt of injuſtice and blood- 
ſhedding in all this cruel and wicked war. But upon 
this principle it muſt be alſo maintained -that there is. 
as little crime on one fide as on the other, and that 
the coloniſts, upon the ſame principles of policy, are 


auiltlefs in the whole of their reſiſtance ; ſo that the 


preſent and all other wars, are innocent, harmleſs, 
and political plays, for which no man ſhall be account- 


able hereafter, This is a doctrine, ſo deſtructive of 


all morality, that it is no wonder that its friends pro- 
ceed from evil to worſe. And truly this principle is 
the ſole baſis of this dreadful and pernicious war. 
Thoſe who think in the old - faſhioned manner, and 
. conſider that all policy ought to be eſtabliſhed in ho- 
neſty, will not ſoon become proſelytes to ſuch dan- 
gerous doctrine. The amount of principles of this 
ſort is, that there is no danger in the world to come, 
ariſing from any thing that politicians do in this, or 
rather that there is no aſter reckoning to be dreaded. 
If this is the caſe, there is as little good to be hoped 
for, and therefore thoſe who ſhall think proper, for 
their own humour or any other reaſon, may, with all 
ſafety, for any thing that will happen hereafter, pro- 
vided they can ſecure themſelves from puniſhment ia 
this life, or are willing to ſuffer it, carry off ſuch po- 
liticians in the maſt decent manner they can. In this 
caſe his majeſty's crown is in a tottering ſituation, and 
his ſafety very.precarious, Thoſe pretended friends of 
the conltitution are not even to be truſted in matters 
of the ſmalleſt conſideration ; for it is impoſlible they 


can be fairhful beyond the idea of their preſent pris 
LS ds f rate 
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vate intereſt. It is impofgble for 457 good man, but 
= Na bis ma jeſty, wet he is ſerved by fuck unprin 
d perſons, who, under pretéhce ef being friends, 

is ſfabjeQs that there neither is nor can be 

ny belonging either to God or their lawful ſove- 


reien, beyond the limits of their owt private intereſt. 


When ſueh doctrines are publicly ſent through the 
country in government newſpapers, it onght to alarm 


every lover of his country and king; and the friends 
of the glorious revolution, ought to Watch, with care, 


every motion of men who give up the firſt principles 
of all laus and government, to the luſts of the ambi- 


tisus or the will of che proud. Theſe tools of wick - 
edueſs and deſpotiſin, thithk no ſhame to ſcandalize 


tlie beſt friends of the Britiſh government, and the 


| eofiſtitiition, and to affirm that there is-no more in 


their profefions of patriotiſm, than to worm them- 


feltes into places of preferment and emolument; but 


i this they only judge from their own principles and 


feelings, which diſpoſe them to think that all men are 
nne themſelves, and not from any certain lineaments 
of character in thofe they ſcandalize. From men of 
ſuch abandoned principles, has this ungenerous, un» 


. and baneful war proceeded, and is by them 
ill cartied on, which has abridged his majeſty's do- 


_ minions, retreached his revenues, and is likely to en- 


danger the honour of his _—_— and that glory with 
which the Brunſwick line might have reigned. over 
one of the largeſt empires of the world, in peace and | 


| ſafety, for ages to come. 


The Americans had now for s time paſt beth 
medirming to act upon the offenſive as well as upon. 
the defenſive: the notion of the Britiſh forces being 
invicaible, was no longer 2 predomitiant idea, and the 

N N provincial 


1 
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provincials were now convinced that they could at- 
tack them in their turn, with great probability of 
ſucceſs. Accordingly they attacked and took Fort 
Independence, which was in the paſſeſſion of our 
army, with very inconſiderable loſs. A full account 
of this tranſaction has never fully tranſpired ta Bri- 
tain, and we are as yet uncenain-of the particulars. 
Many of the accounts received about the end of this 
year, are very uncertain. The greateſt part of them 
are taken rom Rivington's Gazette, which is a paper 
of no credit, and which cannot: be depended upon. 
The ſkirmiſh near White Marſh, in December this 
year, was a pretty ſmart one, and the loſs on both 
Aides. is variouſly reported. Our accounts fay that 
the Americans loſt two hundred men, and their ac- 
counts do not make ours any leſs; by comparing 
both accounts there appears to have been little ad- 
vantage gained on either ſide, but much blood ſpilt 
to lntle purpoſe. As gur army could not bring the 
provincials to any general engagement, nor Was it 


. judged prudent to procged beyond the reach of their 


ſhaps and armed veſſels, they carried on a fort of pre- 
datory excurſions in certain parts, where they could, 


. by ſurprize, attack auy village where they ſuſpeded 


there were any ſtores or provifions fit for carrying on 
the war. This, by means of the ſhipping, Was not 
difficult to effect. Ip theſe plundering exgurſions 
they often behaved with fuch rigour as Was inconſiſt- 

- ent, with that modern profeſſion of humanity: of car- 
rying on war among civilized nations. The dwel- 
lings of inoffenſye peaſants, the houſes of women 
aud children, with churches and places devoted to 
the worlhip of the Moſt High, fell victims to the fury 
Han theſe. plundering 3 An expedirion to 
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the town of Warren, which was undertaken in the 
month of May, by Lieutenant Colonel Campbell, may 
ſerve as a ſpecimen of what was to be expected in 
this late ſeaſon of the year, when winter was coming 


on and dwellings were now ſo neceſſary to the. inha- 
bitants of that and all other cold countries. This 


expedition, which was omitted on account of giving 
place to the ſucceſſive progreſs of the main army, 
ſhall be now given in the words of General Pigot, in 
his letter to Sir Henry Clinton, where the account 
is particularly accurate in moſt particulars, except in 
the loſs which our troops ſuſtained in the . 


| tion. 


ce IN; a FIEON letter I had the bono t to acquaint 
vou with the arrival of General Sullivan at Provi- 
dence, to take the command of the troops of this 
State. You was likewiſe informed, that it was the 
_ prevailing opinion he was ſent there on purpoſe. to 
make an attack upon this iſland, whenever a conve- 


ziůent opportunity offered. Every day ſince has af- 


' forded new and ſufficient cauſe to confirm this ſuſpi- 


cion; and having procured intelligence that a number 


of args boats and gallies were aſhore on the Weſt 
ſide of the river, and below Hickamuct bridge, all un- 
der repair, with a number of cannon and ſtores, Com- 
modore Griffith and myſelt were of opinion that no 
time ſhould be loſt to take advantage of this unguard- 
ed ſituation of the rebels, having certain information 
that there was only a guard of ten men upon the 
boats, and not more than 2 50 men on the whole pen- 


inſula, from Warren to Briſtol Ferry, and that it was 


not poſſible any conſiderable force could be aſſembled 
and come to their aſſiſtance before the boats were 
3 the whole buſineſs finiſhed, and the troops 
| _ ſafely 
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fafely re · imbarked. L. ieutenant - Colonel Campbell 


* 


of the 22d regiment, being ordered for this command, 


with eight battalion companies of the 22d regiment, 


the flank companies of the 54th regiment; and Capt. 
Noltenius's company of Heſſian Chaſſeurs, the whole 
making about 500 men, marched the evening of the 
24th inſt: from Newport to Arnold's Point, where 


they embarked about 12 o'clock on board the ſlat- 


bottom boats, under the direction of Captain Clayton 
and Lieut. Knowles of the navy; and it is with 
pleaſure I ſend you tlie following agreeable report of 
Col. Campbell's ſucceſs and proceedings while on this 
expedition. He has acquainted me that the boats 


| proceeded up the harbour zowards Warren River. 


His Majeſty's ſhip the Flora moving up the Papaſquaſli 


point to cover the operation of the troops, and the 


other ſhips changing their ſtation, ſo as to give every 


aſſiſtance in their power. Soon after day - break the 
troops landed undiſcovered a mile above Briſtol, and 


three miles below Warren, and Col. Campbell de- 
tached Capt. Seix, of the 22d regiment, with 46 men, 
to e Point to take and deſtroy che rebel 


battery of one 18 pounder, which was eaſily effected, 


and a captain of artillery and ſeven privates made pri- 


ſoners. The main body moved on towards the town 
of Warren, and, after taking the precaution of eſta- 


bliſhing poſts to ſecure the paſſes, proceeded to Hick- 


amuct River, where they found the boats without a 
guard, or any one to moleſt them. They were imme- 


diately collected in ſeveral heaps, and the whole ſer 
fire ro, amounting to 125 boats, many of them ſiſty 


feet in length. A galley of ſix twelve-ponuders, o 
floops, one of them loaded with ſtores, with a quanti- 
ty of materials for buildir g and repairing, were like: 

wiſe 
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wiſe burnt; as was a mill and a bridge acroſs the ri. 
ver. The guns of the galley, together with three 
eighteen . pounders, mounted on travelling-carviages, 
were ſpiked; the trunnions knocked off, and the car- 
riages burnt. This ſervice being effectually perform- 
ed, the troops returned to Warren. The party of 
Chaſſeurs left there had deſtroyed a park of artillery, 
conſiſting of two 24+pounders, two 18. pounders, and 
two nine: pounders, mounted on travelling carriages, 
with ſide boxes, ammunition, and ſide- arms complete, 
by ſpiking up the guns, burning the carriages, lim- 
bers, &c. la the town of Warren they diſcovered a 
houſe full of ammunition, combuſtibles, and other 
warlike ſtores, and ſome caſks of rum, rice, and ſugar, 


which was blown up, and the whole deſtroyed. A new 


privateer floop, mounting ſixteri four. pounders, and 
nt for fea, was burnt in Warren River. The town- 
houſe,” church, and ſeveral houſes, were likewiſe 
+urnr to the ground. The objects of this enterprize 
being thus far effected, the troops returned by the 
way of Briſtol. On che march near Warren, two 
feld: pieces were ſpiked up, and a light three-pound- 
er, abandoned by the rebels, was rendered uleleſs by 
being ſpiked, and the carriage broken to pieces. Two 
three · pounders in a redoubt on che road were deſtroy» 
ed in the fame manner: In marching through the 
© town of Briſtol, one 18-pounder was ſpiked, and a 
military ſtore was blown up, and the church and 
lome houſes burnt. By this time a party of the re- 
bels had aſſembled, and kept up a conſtant fire upon 


Þ our rear from two field-pieces and a number of ſmall 


arms, till the troops gained the height above Briſtol 
. where they ſpiked up two 18-pounders in tbe 
6 rebel 
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rebet battery, and then made the fignal for the flat- 


bottom boats to advance from Papaſquaſh river. 
Upon their arrival, the whole detachment embarked 
with regularity and good order, under cover of our 
fort on the oppoſite ſhore, and the Flora man of war 
and two galleys, (the Pigot and Spitfire) the latter 

having been taken from the rebels the ſame morning 
by Lieut. Kempthorn, of the Nonſuch. The rebels 


ventuted to afcend the hill with one field- piece, but 


not before the troops were all embarked, and the 


boats at a great diftance from the ſhore. This effen< 


tial ſervice was performed with very inconſiderable 
loſs ; Lieut. Hamilton, of the 22d regiment, four 
Heſſian foldiers, and eight Britiſh, were wounded, and 


two drummers miſſing. It is impoſſible to aſcertain 


the loſs the enemy ſuſtained, but believe it to be f 


no great moment, for tho" they kept up a heavy fire 
upon our rear at times, it was always at a great dif- 
rance, under cover of their field pieces, and from be- 
hind walls, which rendered the fire of our men very 
uncexrain. The following is the number of priſoners 
taken : one colonel, three field-officers, two captains, 
two lieutenants, and ſifty· eight perſons, moſt of them 
foldiers, or belonging to the militia. 

<6 Thele ſucceſſes of the navy and army, in their 
ſeveral operations, I hope. will convince the rebels 
that it is in-the power of this garriſon to annoy, lay 
waſte, and diſtreſs their perſons and property, when. 
ever they are inclined to do ſo.” 

In this account there is no reaſon aſſigned for burn- 
ing the church and the town houſe, and ir would ap- 
pear that it was done through mere wantonneſs, or 
{one particular pleaſure that our officers and ſoldiers 


had 
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had in deſtroying places of religious worſhip; for in 
all the wars that are recorded for theſe hundred 
years paſt, we do not find as many places of worſhip 
deſtroyed by armies with deſign, without any ſuffi- 
cient reaſon, as have been deſtroyed in this en 

war. 
1 another letter from General Pigot chere i is an 
account of his burning ſome ſaw-mills, with all the 
circumſtances minutely particularized, which will 
give ſame inſight of the method of carrying on this 
war. It is dated from Newport, May 31, and! is as 
follows: 

&« A FEW days ago I had the pleaſure of ac- 
quainting you with Lieut. Col. Campbell's ſucceſs 
in deſtroying the rebels ſhipping, boats, cannon, ma- 
gazines, &c. and having information that there was a 


large quantity of boards and planks at Fall River, and 


the only Saw Mills that are in this part of the country, 
the commodore and I were of opinion it would be 
doing great ſervice if the whole could be deſtroyed. 
To effe& which, 100 men of the 54th regiment, com- 
manded by Major Eyre, embarked laſt night in flat- 
bottom boats at Arnold's Point, having the Pigot gal- 


ley and ſome armed boats for their protection and con- 


yoy ; unfortunately the galley got a-· ground in paſſing 
Briſtol Ferry, but the boats proceeded, and arrived 
a little after day break at the propoſed place for land- 
ing. They were diſcovered ſome time before they 


reached the ſhore, and the ſignal alarm was given 


by the diſcharge of cannon and ſmall arms. When 


the troops attempred to land, they were fired upon by 


.a ſtrong guard; however the gun-boat ſoon diſperſed 
* and they landet and puſhed forwards to two 
J mille, 
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inifls; the otie for ſawing, the other for grain; which 
were ſet fire to ahd entirely conſumed; together with 
a very conſiderable quantity of boards No planks fcr 
building boats br privateegs. The major finding a 
greater number of men in afms than he expetted; and 
being apprehenſive the oppoſition, would increaſe, 
thought it more prudent to retire than advance farther 
to the other mill, as tlie chief object of the expedi- 
tion was anſwered, by deſtroying the Principal a 
mill, and all the boards arid planks: In returbing 
the boars they ſet fire to the rebel guard- OD a 
proviſion ſtore, and nine cedar-boars ; many ſacks of 
corn wete deſtroyed in the mills. His loſs was two 
men killed; and Lebe, Goldſmith and four men wound. 
ed. The rebels loſs is thought to be mote ebpſider- 
able. When the tide made, the galley got afloat ; 
but in towing her off, Lieutenant Congleton, of the 
Flora man of war, was much wounded, „and two men 
unfortunately killed. I have great pleaſure iu ac- 
quainting you, that on this expedition the navy and 
army behaved with their uſual ſpirit and firmpeſs,” 
As we have already given a ſhort aceount of Gen. 
Sullivan? s retreat from Rhade Iagd; i it may be ne- 
ceſſary, for the ſake of comparing accounts, to give the 
readet a view of the antecedent circumſtances there- 
of, in the language of our own generals. General 
Pigor, in his letter to General Clituon, gives the fol. 
lowing detail of citcumſtances: 
..+* THOUGH by ſeveral letters ſince the 29th of 
Joly laſt, more eſpecially by that I had the honour of 
writing by Lieutenant Colonel, Stuart, and the accu- 
racy of his intelligence, your excellency will have 
been informed of the ſtate of: affairs here to the 28th 
4A inſtant; 
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inſtant; yet, as many of thoſe letters, from the uncer- 
tainty of the communication, may not have reached 
you, a ſummary of the tranſactions ſince the 29th of 
July, when the, French fleet arrived, to the laſt pe- 
riod, will not be unneceſſary, and may help to ex- 
plain ſubſequent e vente. | 
. From the firſt appearance of the fleet to the 8th 
inſt. our utmoſt exertions were directed to raja 
tio places of ſecurity the proviſions, ammunition, mili- 

' tary and naval ſtores, which were either on board ſhip 
or on the wharf, preparing a fortified camp, and diſ- 
poſing every thing for reſiſting the combined attacks 
of the French and rebels upon tis; I immediately 
withdrew from Conanicut, Brown's provincial corps, 
and two regiments of Anſpach, which had been ſta- 
tioned there. The next morning the gutis on the 
Beaver Tail and Dumplin batteries, the former of 
which was directed with ſome effect againſt two line 
of battle ſhips that entered the Narraganſet paſſage, 


vVere rendered unſerviceable, as the fleet entering the 


Harbour would cut off all communication with that 
' iſland; of which the French admiral ſoon took a tem- 
porary poſſeflion, and landed the marines of his ſqua- 
dron. During this period, from the movements of 
the French ſfips in the Seconet on the zoth, the 
King's Fiſher and two gallies were obliged to be ſet 
on fire; and afterwards on the 5th inſtant," the four 
advanced frigates, from the approach of two of the 
enemy's line of battle ſhips from the Narraganſer, 
were likewiſe deſtroyed, after faving ſome of their 

| ſtores, and ſecuring the landing of the ſeamen. 
« When it was evident the French fleet were com- 
ing into the harbour, it became neceſſary to collect our 
25 I | ee DN forces 
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forces, and withdraw the troops from the north parts 
of the iſland, which was accordingly done that even- 
ing. I likewiſe ordered all the cattle on the iſland 
to be driven within our lines, leaving only one cow 
with each family, and every carriage and intrenching 
tool to be ſecured, as the only meaſures that could be 
deviſed to diſtreſs the rebels, and impede their pro- 
els. 


(which, from its appearance, had continued, with lit- 
ve variation, at anchor about three miles from the 


mouth of the harbour) got under way, and ſtanding 


in under a light ſail, kept up a warm fire on Brenton's 
Point, Goat Iſland, and the North Batteries, which 
were manned by ſeamen of the deſtroyed frigates, 
and commanded by Capt. Chriſtian, and Lieutenants 
Forreſt and Otway of the navy, who'returned the 
fire with great ſpirit and in good direction. The laſt 
of theſe works had been previouſly ſtrengthened, and 
ſome tranſports ſunk in its front, as an effectual mea- 
ſure to block up 5 paſſage between it and Roſe- 
and.. 

The next morning we had the pleaſure to ſee 
the Engliſh fleet, and I immediately ſent on board to 
communicate to Lord Howe our fituation and that of 


the enemy. By nine o'clock the following day the 


French fleet re- paſſed our batteries, and ſailed out of 


the harbour, firing on them as before, and having it 


returned with equal ſpirit on our fide. By this can- 


nonade from the ſhips on both days, very fortunately 


not one man was hurt, or any injury done, except to 
ſome houſes in town, 


4 On the 8th inſtant at noon, the French fleet 


„I ſhall 
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«1 ſhall "nM inform. your — 
| of the moyements of the enemy from the 9th 1 initant 
When ey y landed at Hoyland's Ferr 1 
+, he badneſs of the. weather for ſome Jane. wall 
— pre yented their tranſporting of ſtores, or being 
in readineſs. to approach us, as they did not make 
their appearance near us until the 14th; when a large 
body took poſſeſſion of Honyman' s-Hill. "WM 
Jo repel any attempts from that quarter, a breaſt- 
work Vas directed to be made Sw heights from 
Green · Kid to, Iciſh's + Redoubts Wen Fas Ergngibery 
. an abbatis. | 
On the — og — was ee breaking 
Phi e- Honyman's Hill, on the ſummit of which 
and on the righit of the Green · End- Road, they were 
conſtruſting a: battery. The next day another was 
commenced: by them for fire guns to their left, and 
in 4 direct line with the former, which was prepared 
for four. On this day a line of approach was like wiſe 
begun dy them from the battery on the right to 
Se n ond, which, works we endetoured to 
bobſtruct by keeping a continual fire on them. The 
9th the enemy opened their left battery, which 
obliged our encampment to be removed (farther in 
the rear. This day we. another line, for the 
greater ſecurity of gar left, from-Irifh's Redoubt to 
Fomini-Hill; and I directed à battery of one 24 and 
two 18-pounders to be raiſed on our right breaſtworł 
to counteract thoſe of the enemy, which was opened 
the following day, when they were obſerved buſied 
in forming a ſecond approach from * hide to a 
nearer diſtance on the road. 


Ar 


60 * the W 8 again came in view, 
much diſabled and anchored off the port, where it 
continued till the aad, when it finally diſappeared. 

« This day the rebels were conſtructing two other 

batteries much lower down the hill than the former, 
one on the right for five, the other on the left of 
Green-Hill-Road for ſeven guns, both which were 
opened the next day, when I faund it neceſſury to 
attempt ſilenciug them, and therefore ordered a bat- 
tery for ſeven heavy guns on commanding ground, 
near Green-End, which, from the obſtructions given 
by the enemy's fire, could not be completed till the 
25th, when the rebels thought proper to cloſe the 


embraſures of their lower batteries, and make uſe of 


them fer mortars. During this time they had been 
conſtructing, on the Height of the Eaſt- Road, ano- 
ther for one of 13 inches, and this day began a thicd 
approach i in front, and to the right of [Uk lower bat- 
-teries, 

„The 26th, obſerving 4 enemy to one 
hein works, and learning from deſerters they were 
removing che officers baggage and heayy artillery, 1 


detached Lieut. Col. Bruce, with 100 men of the 


- 54th; regiment, in the night, aver Eaton's Beach in 

_ queſt ot intelligence, who with great addreſs, ſur- 
priſed and brought off a picquet of two officers and 
235 men, without any loſs. . Some of Col. Fanning's 
corps, at different times, exerted themſelves in taking 
off people from the enewy's adranced poſts; bur lit- 
tle intelligence to be depended upon was ever obtain- 
ed from them; nor were other attempts to procure it, 
more eee as from all that could be learned, it 
was doubtful whether their i intentions were to attack 


our lines or retreat. 9 On 


1 
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On the 25th che Sphynx and two other ſhips of 
war arrived ; and Thad the honour of being informed 
by Colonel Stuart of your excellency's j intention to 
reinforce this poſt. 
Oy the following day the Vigilant ber took 
a ſtation to coyer the left flank of our army; and at 
ten oi clock that night the rebels made an attempt to 
ſurpriſe a ſubaltern's piequet from the Anſpach 
corps, but were repulſed, alter Lilling one man and 
_ wounding two others. 
The 29th at break of day, i it was deen that 
the enemy had retreated during the night, upon 
which Major-General Preſcot was ordered to detach 
a regiment from the ſecond line under his command, - 
over Eaſton's Beach, towards the left flank of the 
_ enemy's encampment, and a part of Brown's Corps 
Was directed to take poffeſſion of their works. At 
the ſame time Brigadier- General Smith was detached 
with the 22d and 43d regiments, and the flank com- 


Panies of che 38th and 54th, by the Eaſt road, Ma- 


Jor-General Loſsberg marching by the Weſt Road, 

with the Heſſian chaſſeurs and the Anſpach regiments 
of Voit and Scaboth, in order, if poſfible, to annoy 
them in their retreat; and upon receiving a report 
from General Smith, that the rebels made a ſtand, 

and were in force upon Quaker's Hin, I ordered the 
54th and Heſfian regimeũt of Huyn, with part of 
Brown's corps, to ſuſtain him; but before they could 
arrive, the perſeverance of General Smith, and the 
ſpirited behaviour of the troops, had gained poſſeſ- 
fon of the ſtrong poſt on Quaker's Hill, and obliged 
che enemy to retire to their works at the North end 


of the iſland. On hearing a ſmart fire from the. 
| * 


650 
chaſſeurs engaged on the Weſt road, I diſpatehed 

ol. Fanning! s corps of provincials to join Gen. Loſ: 
berg, who obliged the rebels to quit two redoubts 
made to cover their retreat, drove them before him, 
and took poſſeſſion of Turkey-Hill. Towards even- 
ing, an attempt being made by the rebels to ſurround 
and cut off the chaffeurs, who were advanced on the 
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left, the regiments of Fanning and Huin were order- 


ed up to their ſupport, and, after a ſmart engagement 
with the enemy, obliged them to retreat to their wain 
body on Windmill Hill. 

« After theſe actions the enemy took poſt i in great 


numbers « on Windmill-Hill, and employed themſelves 


in ſtrengthening that advantageous ſituation: 

cc This night the troops lay on their arms on the 
ground they had gained, and directions were given 
for bringing up the camp equipage Artillery was 
likewiſe ſent for, and preparations made to remove 
the rebels from the redonbts; but by means of the 
great number of boats, they retreated in the night of 
the zoth over Briſtol and Howland's Ferry; thus re- 
linquiſhing every hold on the ifland, and reſigning to 
us its entire poſſeſſion.” 

The expedition of Generat Grey againſt Martha's 
Vineyard, to wage war with ſheep and oxen, ſhews 
that our generals were at a great loſs how to proceed, 
and that they could now carry on no enterprizs 


which had the leaſt proſpect of being deciſive; or was 


worthy of the expence that was now beſtowed in 
carrying it on. Notwithſtanding the bravery of Gen. 
Grey, and the conduct wich which he managed his 
expedition, yet it is plain from his own account, tha: 
it was only a temporary excurſion, which could not 
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be ſupported * much longer than the moment of the 
execution. The General's accoünt of his expedition 
is dared on board the Carysfort. Whiteſtone, Sept. | 
18, 1758, and is as follows: 

«© IN the evening of the ath itiſtant. the fleet; with 
the detachment under my command, failed from New 
London, and ſtood to the Eaſtward with a favourable 
wind. We were only retarded: in the run from 
thence to Buzzard's Bay, by the alteritig our courſe 
for fome hours in the night, in conſequence of the dif: 
covery of a ſtrange fleet, which was not known to be 
Lord Howe's until morhing. By five o'clock in the 
- afternoon of the 5th, the ſhips were at anchor in 
Clark's Cove; and the boats having been previouſly 
hoiſted out, the de barkation of the troops took place 
immediately. I proceeded without loſs of time to 
deſtroy the veſſels and ſtores, in the whole extent of 
Accuſhnet Riser, (about fix miles) particularly at 
Bedford and Fair- Haven, and having diſmantled and 


NY burnt a fort on the Eaſt- ſide of the river, mounting ä 


11 pieces of heavy cannon, with a magazine and bar - 
tracks, completed the re-embarkation before noon the 
next day, I refer your Excellency to the next return 
for the Eniemiy's loſſes, as far as we are able to aſcer- 
tain them, and for our own caſualties. - 

The wind did not admit of any 8 move- 
ment ot the fleet the 6th and 7th, than hauling a little 
diſtance ſrom the ſhore; Adraitage was taken of 
this circumſtance to burn a large privateer ſhip on 
the Stocks, and to ſend a ſmall armament of boats, 
with two gallies, to deſtroy two or three veſſels, 
which being in the ſtream, this ken bag not been 


* to ſet fre to. 
T: From 
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From the difficulties in paſſing out of Buzzard's 
Bay into the Vineyard Sound, through Quickſet's 
Hole, and from Headwinds, the fleet did not reach 
Holmes's-Hole harbour, in the iſland of Martha's 
Vineyard, until the zoth. The tranſports, with the 
light infantry, grenadiers, and 33d regiment, were an- 
chored without the harbour, as I had at that time a 


ſervice in view for thoſe corps, whilſt the buſineſs for 


collecting cattle ſhould. be carried on upon the iſland. 
I was enn by e winds to Yehaguilh my de- 
* treo rrp 
"0 * On our arrival off the "Rees the e 
ſent perſons on board to aſł my intentions with reſpect 
to them, to whom a requiſition was made of the arms 
of the militia, the public money, 300 oxen, and 
100 0 ſheep. They promiſed each of theſe articles 
mould be delivered withoùt delay. I afterwards 
found it neceſſary to ſend ſmall detachments into the 


Ifland, and detain the deputed inhabitants for a nme; 


in order to accelerate their oonipliarice with the de. 


mand, 
ee The 12th I was able to einbark on Loch ha 


veffels, which arrived that day from Rhode-Ifland, 


Sooo ſheep, and 130 oxen. 


The 13th and 14th were eppes in embarking 
"cattle and ſheep on board our own fleet; in deſtroy- 


ing ſome ſalt- works; in burning or t king in the in- 


lets what veſſels and boats could be found, and in re- 
ceiving the arms of the militia. 1 here again refer 
- your Excellency to returns. 


On the 15th the fleet left Martha's Vineyard; 
and after ſuſtaining the next day a. ſevere gale of 
| wind, arrived the 17th at Whitetons, without any 


material damage. 
ET =. 
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© hold myſelf much obliged to the commanding 
officers of corps, and to the troops in general, for the 
_— with which every fervice was performed.“ 

The whole progrefs of our army in America began 
to be exceedingly flow, and the ſeveral exertions in 
the various excurſions and expeditions, were carried 


on With a degree of rimidity, which plainly indicated 


an apprehen on that they had to deal wich an ene- 
my whoſe importance was rather to be dreaded than 
-deſpifed. ' In all motions for ſupplies of forage, the 
principal care was firſt to obſerve the motions of the 


eneiny, and to guard againſt an attack of the: militia 
or provincial forces, who. generally made ſuch furious 


attacks upon the foraging parties, as made them pur- 


chaſe dearly the ſmall ſupplies they obtained. The 


loſſes on thefe occaſions were generally as much gon- 
cealed as poſſible, io keep up the ſpirits of the troops, 


and to deceive the public at home; bat in ſpite of all 


Aecrcly, as much tranſpired, as fully declared that 


gur power, inſſuence, and hopes were very much 
N the decline. 


It has been one of the misfortunes. of aw war, 
"chat it began in injuſtice, and has been carried on 


with lies and diflimulation. Ihe expedition to Egg- 


harbour, the attack of the village of Taapan, are 
a repreſented as ſucceſsful expeditions, where only 
one or two are faid to de killed; whereas, ſome who 


were engaged, in rheſe excurſions, and have come 


home ſince, give a very different account of them. 


Gen. Cornwallis's expedition referred to in Sir 
Henry Clinton's letter of October g, is ſer forth as a 


_ © moſt ſucceſsful one, though it was attended with 


| both loſs and danger. The only ſucceſsful part of 
n Was that — was conducted by General Grey, 


Who, 
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who, indeed, was the ſoul of every action where he 
was preſent, yet that general is far from giving ſuck 
windy accounts of the ſucceſs of our army, as our 
Gazettes have done after manufacturing the letters, 
which the miniſtry received from the Britiſh com- 
manders, The miniſtry have indeed been ſometimes. 
deceived. by ignorant ſelf. intereſted perſons, who, 
deſtitute of all knowledge of what was tranſacted, 
have aſſir med the groſſeſt falſehoods, through the in- 
fluente of corrupt prejudices. Even ſome who never 
were jo miles from New York, and who were un- 

_ acquainted with the whole tranſactions on either fide, 
have had the vain effrontery to affirm that the Ame: 
ricans never fought, never could fight, and never 
would fight. The teſtimony of General Grey, a 

character of the firſt rank in every view, whether as 
a gentleman, a citizen, or officer, is contradicted, 
with regard to the very objects of his own ſenſet, by 

perſons that were neyer acquainted in the ſmalleſt 
degree, with any tranſaQtions of the American war. 
+ The 
—— does 


he had fat down to write a 
phlet, firft conſidered whether he 


A pedantic ſchool - maſter, wha, 
Iixe the good Mr Galloway, was 
liged to leave America for con- 
s de, has lately publiſhed a 


pamphlet, wherein he poſitively 
affirms, That the Americans never 
fought, nor could fight; and that 
all thoſe that have been killed on 
our ſide, have killed themſelves or 
one another: for it is certain that 
many thouſands have been ſlain, and 
if the Americans never fought, it is 
manifeſt they could never kill our 
nien. This Mr Robinſon confefles 


that he was never twelve miles out 
of New York, ſo of conſequence, as 
he had nothing to do but receive in- 
telligence, he muſt be undoubtedy 
| the beſt authority to depend upon. 


could write Engliſh, and not have 
expoſed himſelf and wearied his 
reader with illiterate and ungram- 
matical falſehoods. If he intended 
to write a romayce, he ought to 
have done it genteelly, and not diſ- 
graced his order, by murdering his 
own language, of which he is ſaid to 
be a teacher. It is ſomewhat ſur- 
prifing that men ſhould pay ſo little 
regard to truth and conſiſtency, as to 
ftirm what thouſands can, from the 
fulleſt certainty, contradict. "With 
a defign of throwing the miſcar- 
riages of the miniftry, upon = of- 
8 Sers 
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The expedition to Egg harbeur was perhaps as 
well conducted as the nature of the thing would ad- 
mit of, and there was neither want of bravery in the 
men nor conduct in the officers, but the greateſt hu- 
man wiſdom and courage. No officers can do more 
than what is competent to them. A whole continent 
rouzed with jealouſy of their liberties, and fired with 
an enthuſiaſm for all that is dear to men, were likely 
to make efforts and exertions, that thoſe that are 

Iakewarm in the cauſe of freedom, or flaves to deſpo- 
tifm, have no ideas of, It is no way ſtrange, that 
thofe at home, who either do not love true liberty, 
or are under the influence of baſer paſſions, 

ſhould think it incredible for others to riſque their 
Fives for what they ſer no value upon. It muſt. 
appear a thing incredible to them: and ir is on this 
account that they have, through the influence of their 
incredulity, determined that our officers have not 
done their duty. They cannot perfuade themſelves. 
that men, not foldiers by profeffion, and ſerving with- 
out hire, would venture their lives for what hey 
' reckon a phantom, or a mere creature of the imagina- 
tion. They therefore infer that the gerierals have 
not done their duty, but lengthened out the war for 
the ſake of emolument. OE 


— —— — ˙ — 


ficers and generals who have com- 
manded in America, ſome who, a 
few years ago, affirmed publicly that 
the coloniſts were the moſt conſum- 
mate cowards in the world, have 
Now exalted them. above the great- 
eſt heroes of n hey have 
made General W ingtoy, with 
3000 men, oppoſe General Howe 
with 16,000, chace Sir Henry Clin- 
tan ont of Philadelphia, purſue him 
through the Jerſeys, and make him 
take refuge in New-York; they 


ſels reſiſt 30 Engliſh men of war, 
which American ſhips, three years 
ago, durit not peep out of the har- 
bour : And, what is ſtrangeſt of all, 
theſe things happened all at the ſame 
time; for when General Howe was 
neglecting his duty he was victori- 
ous ; when Sir Henry Clivton was. 
retreating he was conquering ; and 
when Lord Howe was betraying 
his king, he, at the ſame time, by 

theſe authors own account, was ta- 
king aud de ſtroy ing all the America 


have made 17 American ſmall vel- ſhips. 
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Our gains and advantages in America were far 
foo being equal to our waſte of treaſure and loſs of 
men: In every expedition the loſs was double; for 
we both deſtroyed our own colonies, and loſt a great 
number of our army, without any hope of ſubduing 
the one or ſpeedily recruiting the other. To. all 
this was added the loſs of the iſland of Dominica, 
in the month of September this year, which was 
taken by the French on the 15th of that month, an 
account of which was given by Licutenant Governor 
Stuart, in the following words. 

AM exceedingly ſorry, that ſo ſoon after cloling. 
my difpatches, I have the mortification ro acquaint 
your lordſhip that this iſland is in the Poſſeſſon of 
the French King. 

< In the morning of the 17th inſt. at half paſt four, 
upon hearing a gun from our battery and ſignal poſt 
at Caſhacron, or Scott's Head, and obſerving the fig- | 
nal for an enemy, I ordered Young's battery of Ro- 
ſeau, being near me, to repeat it, in conformity to 
inſtructions for taking up ſignals; about a quarter of | 
an hour afterwards a ſecond gun was fired, and the 
ſignal ſtill continued; and day. light thortly after ap- 
pearing, I difcovered ſome veſſels coming round the 
point, and ſoon perceived, inſtead of ours, a white 
flag flying on the battery. Theſe obſervations, and 
the increaſing number of veſſels which came in ſight, 
ſoon convinced me that they were enemies, who had 
forced the battery, and were coming to attack the 
iſland. 1 inſtantly ordered the alarm to be given for 
aſſembling our forces: In the mean time the ſhips 
and veſſels ſtood for a place named Point Michel, two 
miles ſouth of Roſeau, and, as they approached, 1 


diſcovered that they conſiſted of four frigates, ten 
armed 
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armed ſloops and ſchooners, with about 20 others, 
being tranſports with troops. About 6 © clock boats 
were ſeen going on ſhore at Point Michel, and men 
landing from them in great numbers. As they were 
beyond the reach of our guns, they effected their 
landing without oppoſition. tip 
„Thad at this time made the beſt diſpoſition. 1 
could to impede their approach to the town. I had 
detached Lieutenant Roſs, the only officer of artillery 
we had in garriſon, with ſix matroſſes, and Lieutenant 
Jones, of the 48th regiment, an officer of militia, and 
a volunteer of the 48th regiment, Mr Warner, with 
24 men, half regulars of the 48th and half militia, to 
defend the battery at Loubiere, which was about 
half way berween Roſeau and the place where the 
enemy were landing, Capt: Grove, commanding 
the detachment of the 48th regiment, was poſted in 
Young's battery in the town of, Roſeau, our moſt im- 
portant poſt, with Lieut. Fenton, and 29 men of 


the 48th regiment, and 40 militia; 30 militia, with 


ſome matroſles, were thrown into Melville's battery: 

A detachment of artillery, militia, with others, were 
placed with two field- pieces on Jolly's Hill, to oppoſe 
their march towards Charlotte-Town, and Capt. 
Man, the chief engineer, commanded the remainder 
of the militia, a few volunteer troopers and others, on 

the new battery at Guey's Hill, 

The landing of the enemy, amounting at leaſt 
to 2000 men, was in three diviſions ; the firſt of which 
we could pretty nearly diſtinguiſh on their way to be 
about 600, marching towards us, as ſoon. as they 
were landed, under a very briſk fire from all our bat- 
teries on that fide; and on their being within 200 


Fards of Loubiere battery, all the artillery ammuni- 
| tion. 
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tion being expended, which had been carried there, 
as it was unfiniſhed and had no magazine; Lientenants 


Roſs and Jones, wich their parties, retired, the firſt - 


| Joining the party at Melville's battery, and the other 
that on Jolly*s Hill, according to directions I had 
given: the enemy in the mean time took poſſeſſion of 
Loubiere battery; but our heavy fire from our 


others ſoon obliged them to quit it, and to ſhelter 


themſelves under cover of the highlands on the Ro- 
ſeau ſide of Loubiere river, where they took poſt, 
waiting for the other two diviſions, which we could 
ſee in full march from Point Michel to join them. 


„We ſoon difcovered they had ſent a confiderable 
detachment, amounting, as we have been informed, 


to 300 men, being grenadiers and chaſſeurs, to the 
heights of Dumoulin's Hill; ſome of them were al- 
ready on the ridge, ready to attack us on the rear of 
Guey's Hill and Melville's battery. 
The main body, now reinforced by the arrival 
of the other diviſions, had begun to form, in order 
to advance to the towu. A large body of the enemy 
was then diſcovered to be landing, under cover of a 
-Frigate, on the north fide of the town, conſiſting, ac- 
cording to the information we have fince received, of 
about five hundred privateers men and people of co- 
- tour, Theſe ſeveral attacks, it feems, were to have 
been made at the fame time, for which, we have 
been informed, ſignals were to hare been given from 
the heights. 
„„ Three of the frigates at the fame time ap- 
pProached us in different directions, to eannonade 
Young's battery and the town. 

e It was now about twelve o'clock, when I re- 

ceived a meſſage on Jolly's Hill, on the point of which 
— 11 | I was 
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I was reconnoitring the diſpoſition of the forces of 


the enemy, from the council of the iſland and others 


of the principal inhabitants, requeſting, that, on ac- 


count of the moſt critical and dangerous ſituation of 
the colony, I would call a council of war. My zeal 
for: his majeſty's ſervice, my affection for his ſubjects, 
and my own: honour, were inducements for me to 
comply with their requeſts, and to aſſemble the mili- 
tary officers as ſoon as it was poſſible. 

Ihe opinion of the council, on conſideration of 
the force of the enemy and our own, I ſend. your 
lordſhip encloſed. 1 accordingly ſent a flag of truce 


to the enemy, to know what terms would be granted 
to us if we ſhould be inclined to capitulate ; reſolying 


at the fame time to accept of none but ſuch as would 


. be. honourable to his majeſty, and beneficial to his 


 ſubje&s, or to reſiſt to the laſt extremity. A parley 
for an hour was conſented to by the Marquis de Bou- 
ille, who commanded the French troops; and the ar- 


ticles of capitulation which I now ſend to your lord- 


"ſhip were agreed to on his part and mine. During 
the time of the parley, one ol the French ſhips called 


the Tourterelle ſired two broadſides upon Young's | 


Battery and the town, which had very nearly — 
it off, and brought us into immediate action. 


The enemy in the attack muſt have loſt ba 


detably, but they at preſent conceal the number; 
the loſs to his majeſty was only two privates of the 
48th regiment. The different attacks of the enemy 
were commanded by the Marquis de Bouille, gover+ 
nor- general of Martinico, the Marquis Duchelleau, 
now governor of Dominica, Count de Tilly. Viſcount 
Damas, and Chevalier Jelirey, a cd 
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„The detachment of the 48th regiment, with the 


detachment of artillery, embarked this day for Gre- 


nada, which I conceive to be beſt for his Majeſty's 


ſervice; I intend leaving Dominica as ſoon as J have 
given ſolidity in.eſtabliſhing the terms of capitulation, 


and will take the firſt nen, to return to Eu- 


rope.” 


The military tranſactions of this year ended neither 


with honour nor advantage to Great Britain: All 


things in every quarter of the Globe, except the 
Eaſt Indies, wore a frowning aſpect. In that quarter 
the Company's forces were ſucceſsful, and the French 


| intereſt almoſt totally reduced. This anſwered one 
purpoſe for the' miniſtry, which; thoagh it was of no 
real ſervice in the general cauſe, yet helped them to 


cover over their | weakneſs and infirmity by a confi- 

dent boaſting of the weakneſs of the French, and 
what they would do in another campaign to that per- 
fidious enemy, in other parts of the world. The 


nation would have probably ſuffered theſe de- 
ceptions to have paſſed without much notice, had 


the people been hearty in the American war; but 
as they generally abhorred its principles, they were 


much averſe to raiſing money for carrying it on, and 
geperally interpreted the want of ſacceſs to the want 
of juſtice in the cauſe in which the nation was en- 
gaged. They moreover conſidered this war as a 
conflict between the ambition of the government and 
the rights of the people, and were diſpoſed to con- 


ſider the caſe of the Americans as what would be 
their own, provided they ſhould refuſe ſubmiſſion to 


new ſtatutes, which were inconſiſtent with the old 


Jaws of the conſtitution. Neither the hearts nor 
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prayers of the people went along with this unnaturat 


War, Which made all meaſures concerning it both 
heaty and offenſive. Ihe felf-intereſted, who were 
waiting ſor favour and preferment, wore zealous 
enough in the cauſe, though they were not even 
willing to riſque much in ſupport of it, except when 


they found their immediate intereſt concerned. 611 


It is a thing that appeared extraordinary to many, 
that the ſupplies ſhould have been granted with ſo lit - 
tle. oppoſtion, when no account had been given of the 
manner of their application,” nor the ſmalleſt hopes 
that che nation would ever, by any future advantage, 


recover the loſs which it had already ſuſtained by the 


War. Many of the firſt characters in the nation had 
been in the oppoſition. from the commeneement of 
this conteſt, and from prineiple had oppoſed, all the 
meaſures. of the miniſtry, beeauſe they conſidered 
them unjuſt and erroneous; while others were ſome - 


times om one ſide and fometimes. on the other, accor- 
| ding as their hopes of intereſt or preferment prevailed. 


At the concluſion of this campaign the hopes of the 


moſt fanguine in favour of the American war were 


become exceedingly feeble, while their deſires and 
inclinations were as firong as ever. One party, 


though they perceived the. project of ſabduing the - 


Americans impracticable, were, by their intereſts and 
fiuation, unwilling to give it up; theſe. Kill flattered. 
the nation, that another effort would certainly prove 
ſucceſsful ; another party, though not ſo immediately 
intereſted, from an apprehenſion that it was diſno- 
nourable to yield in any particular to our own colo- 
nies, were for ruining both, rather than tarniſh the 
* of Britain by the, ſmallaſt condeſcenſion. 

Without 
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Without enquiring into the Juſtice or equity of the 
war, they conſidered that Britain, when once en- 


gaged, ſhould never yield upon any conſideration. 


Theſe latter proved but weak politicians, and were 
ſufſiciently diſpoſed to be dupes to others, who had 
much deeper deſigns. - 
Wulle both the nation ar home, and the a 
abroad, were groaning under the weight and burden 
of the war, and every year new taxes were added to 
the former oppreſſions, the nation did not in the leaſt 
remit in its luxury, vices, and diffipation. All the uſual 
extravagances were purſued, and diverſions carried 
on, as if the nation had been in the molt flouriſhing 
condition, and wealth had been teeming in from all 
points of the compaſs. The expences of public ſhews, 


and court entertainments, rather enereaſed than dimi- 


niſhed with the burdens of the nation, and even at the 
time that we were threatened with a foreign invaſion, 
not one faſhionable pleaſure was reſtrained. Even the 
time appointed for religious humiliation and devotion, 
was made the occaſion of idleneſs and diſſipation, by 
thoſe who profeſſed ro be moſt deeply intereſted in the 
fate of the nation. The more ſober and tlioughtful 
alſo turned liſtleſs, and began to be careleſs about the 
alarming events that ſeemed to be approaching, that 
nothing could rouſe them to a ſenſe of their danger, 
at the ſame time that they were murmuring and com- 
pla! ning of che badneſs of the times. Religion was 
turned into a mere form of godlineſs, and true zeal 
was departed from all ranks; ardor, in the practice 
of religion, was deemed enthuſiaſm, and laughed out 
of countenance by thoſe who had formerly ſhewn 
| fome examples thereof. The moſt ſolemn and ſacred 
things 
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things were made ſervants to men's appetites, inter- 
eſts, and pleaſure, and the fear of ſin and tranſgreſſion, 
except where immediate puniſhment was viſible, 

ſeemed to have taken wing to ſome other climate. 

Animoſity, ariſing from the ſpirit of party, came to ſo 
great a height, that friends who formerly had ſupport- 
ed the focial character, became aliens to one another; 

mutual affection, the true bond of ſociety, declined 
to an amazing degree, and rancor ahd malignity raged 
with unbounded violence. The friends of the mini- 
ſtry, and ot the American war, were ſhewing their 
reſentment, by declaring what they thought thoſe in 
oppoſition deſerved, and ſcarcely would allow them a 
right to live in this world. 

The Jacobites and Tories, who, a little more than 
thirty years ago, had been in actual rebellion againſt 
the King and the laws, were now broke looſe in abu- 

ſing all who were, againſt the American war, with 
the opprobrious names of rebels. The meaneſt and 
.- molt unjuſt perſonal abuſe was publiſhed in Jacobite 

News-papers, managed by Papiſts and Tories, againſt 

men who had nothing to defend them except their 
own innocence. This produced a general irritation 
of parties, and ſometimes made the oppoſition expoſe 
matters of fact, which otherwiſe wopld have paſſed in 
oblivion. But on ſome occaſions the, publiſhing cf 
the moſt notorious facts became dangerous, and were 
conſtrued by judges and court lawyers to be libels 
puniſhable by law, when the unhappy publiſhers were 
ſeverely fined ar impriſoned for an example to others. 

The Papiſts, who had, eyer fince the paſling of 
the Quebec Bill, conſidered the miniſtry as their 
friends, employed their Pens and intereſt in ſupport: 


ing 
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ing this unnatural war, and their prieſts began to ſhew 
an inſolence unknown for many years paſt. I his 
produced ſome reflections upon their characters and 
religion, which had lain dormant for a great while. 
It was alledged that it did not become men, who had 
all ſworn allegiance to the Chevalier de St. George, 


to give the epithets of rebel or traitor to men who 


were the trueſt friends of his preſent majeſty, and the 
revolution ſettlement. As all the popiſh clergy, who 
take orders abroad, in the Engliſh colleges, are, by 
the authority of the Pope, obliged to {wear allegiance 


10 the Pretender when they enter upon holy orders, 


it gave them no ſmall offence to hear this ſecret pub- 
liſhed over all Great Britain. Whether our mini- 
fry actually knew this ſecret or not, may probably 
be diſputed, but it is what the papiſts cannot deny, 
aud what ſome of the firſt character openly confeſs, 


This was conſidered: by the friends of the conſtitu- 


tion as treaſon againſt our King and the laws, and 
and was animadverted upon with ſome warmth and 
zeal. The tempers of men being more and more agi- 
tated by this controverſy, produced many acrimoni- 
ous reflections on both ſides, ſo that frequently that 
decency which is even due to an enemy. was tran{- 
greſſed. Thoſe reflections which proceeded from zeal 
and want of temper, were imputed to malevolence and 
ill- nature; and the friends of the miniſtry, on their 
part, were careful to make it believed, that the argu - 
ments ot the oppoſition proceeded from diſloyalty and 
diſaffection to government; for though they knew in 
their hearts, that the King had not more loyal ſubjects, 
yet becauſe they were iu oppoſition to their meaſures, 
they wanted eyery one to belicye they were traitors, 


But 
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But what ſeemed the moſt unfeaſible conjecture in 
the heat of this diſputation, was, that the oppoſition 
were the cauſe of prutracting the war, when it was 
well known, that every ſupply which the miniſtry 
judged neceſſary. was granted according to their de- 
ſire. The whole management was in their own hands, 
and they raiſed as many men, and as large ſums of 
money as ever they had a mind. Had the nation 
been ever ſo unanimous, they could not have done 
more than was done, and provided wiſdom and juſtice 
had been the principles of action, the ſupplies were 
abundantly ſufficient. But the want of judgment and 
juſtice in planning and executing this unnatural war, 
was the ſole cauſe of all our miſcarriages, from the 
beginning hitherto. Thoſe who are engaged in a 
party, through intereſt, ambition, or ſome other baſe 
| Paſſion, may throw the blame of want of ſucceſs in 
this war, on whom they pleaſe ; bur ſuppoſe it had 
been ever ſo ſucceſsful, no wiſe or good man could, 
n his conſeience, have determined it to be juſt. The 
crimes for which the coloniſts have been ſo violently 
proſecuted by war, have never been proved, by the 
moſt zealous advocates for carrying it on, deſerving 
thereof, unleſs the laws of the conſtitution are ambu- 
latory, and are always to be determined by the will 
and pleaſure of the ruling powers. Reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe will readily teach every impartial enquirer 
that the cauſes of this war, were ambition in govern— 
ment and a defire to extend dominion beyond the 
ancient ſtatutes. Whatever may be the iſſue and 
event of this unhappy conteſt, poſterity will conclude 
that the coloniſts have made a noble ſtruggle tor whar 
nature and reaſon teach all men to revere and purſue, 
| | as 
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as far as they have power and ability. The wealth 
and power of Britain may enable her to maintain the 
copflicty,and probably in the end make her victorious, 
but - impartial poſterity, removed far from both 
parties, will judge of the principles of the war, and 
not determine by its ſucceſs. Julius Cæſar, though 
he was ſucceſoful in deſtroying the Roman liberty, and 


eſtabliſned the power of the emperor above the ſenate: 


and the laws, is far from being confidered.by poſte- 


rity as having done an honourable and a juſt thing.» 


It was his ſucceſs hat laid the foundation of ſlavery 
in Rome, aud though the government had more of 
the ſhiuing vw 4 of external majeſty, yet it loſt its an- 
tient glory aud; ſtrength, which was for Boo years 


ſupported. by liberty, and the virtue of its citizens. 


The laws eſtabliſhed at the glorious revolution in Bri- 
tain, have for ninety years mede the nation flourith 
in peace ard abundance ; the juſtice and liberty im- 
plied in their character, and praftiſed by all ranks, has 
made her flouriſh, the envy and aſtoniſhment of all 
Europe: But if ſhe depart from theſe glorious prin- 
ciples, and ſuſſer theſe ſtatutes to be violated, which 
have ſo long upheld her peace and ſupported her 
glory, ſhe will ſoon become the ſcorn of the nations, 
and a reproach over all the world, It will be unwiſe, 
from a pretence of more wiſdom and improvement, 
ro remove land marks and firit principles, which have 
been known in experience to have bcen fo beneficial 
and ſalutary to all ranks. Our found and wholfome 
laws, made at the revolution, have exalted our ſove- 
reign to a pitch of true glory, and the nation to dig- 
nity it never knew before: Under their influence 
the empire has been extended, the ſubje&s enriched 
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beyond che limits of former periods, and both the 
 erown and the legiſlature arrived at a dignity unknown 
in former times. To loſe all theſe advantages. and 
ſacrifice them at the ſhrine of dominion and deſpotiſm, 
will ſink us below all degrees of compariſon, and 
make us in reality, leſs than the leaſt of the nations. 
The American war, if continued, will either be the 
ara of liberty to them, or the æra of ſlavery to botb 
them and us: this is what all good ſubjects will un- 
doubtedly deprecate, and ſtrive againſt, let intereſted 
men ſay what they pleaſe. This conteſt with Ame - 
rica will be a period in hiſtory, which poſterity will 
mark with an emphaſis of admiration and aſtoniſh- 
ment; and ages to come will declare rhat there lived 
- race of men beyond the n that made a noble 
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